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PART IIl.—CHAPTER IV. 


Arter the remarkable encounter 
which had thus happened to the 
young minister, life went on with 
him in the dullest routine for some 
days. Thursday came, and he had 
to go to Mrs. Brown's tea-party, 
where in the drawing-room up- 
stairs, over the Devonshire Dairy, 
after tea, and music, and the diver- 
sions of the evening, he conducted 
prayers to the great secret satisfac- 
tion of the hostess, who felt that the 
superior piety of her entertainment 
entirely made up for any little ad- 
vantagé in point of gentility which 
Mrs. Tozer, with a grown-up daugh- 
ter fresh from a boarding -school, 
might have over her. On Friday 
evening there was the singing-class 
at the chapel, which Mr. Vincent 
was expected to look in upon, and 
from which he had the privilege 
of walking home with Miss Tozer. 
When he arrived with his bloom- 
ing charge at the private door, the 
existence of which he had not 
hitherto been aware of, Tozer him- 
self appeared to invite the young 
pastor to enter. This time it was 
the butterman’s unadorned domes- 
tic hearth to which Mr. Vincent was 
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introduced. This happy privacy 
was in a little parlour, which, being 
on the same floor with the butter- 
shop, naturally was not without a 
reminiscence of the near vicinity 
of all those hams and cheeses — a 
room nearly blocked up by the lar, 

family-table, at which, to the dis- 
gust of Phcebe, the apprentices sat 
at meal-times along with the family. 
One little boy, distinguished out of 
doors by a red worsted comforter, 
was, besides Phoebe, the only mem- 
ber of the family itself now at 
home ;. the others being two sons, 
one in Australia, and the other 
studying for a minister, as Mre. 
Tozer had already informed her 
astor, with motherly pride. Mre. 
ozer sat in an easy-chair by the 
fire darning stockings on this Oc- 
tober night; ber husband, oppo- 
site to her, had been looking over 
his greasy books, one of which 
lay open upon a little writing- 
desk, where a bundle of smaller 
ones in red leather, with “ Tozer, 
Cheesemonger,” stamped on them 
in gilt letters, lay —s Pheebe’s 
arrival to be made up. The Ben- 
jamin of the house sat half-way 
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down the long table with his slate 
working at his lessons. The mar- 
gin of space round this long table 
scarcely counted in the aspect of 
the room. There was space enough 
for chairs to be set round it, and 
that was all: the table, with its 
red-and-blue cover and the faces 
appearing about it, constituted the 
entire scene. Mr. Vincent stood 
uneasily at a corner when be was 
bronght into the apartment, and 
distinctly placed himself at table, 
as if at a meal, when he sat down. 


“Do you now take off your great-’ 


coat, and make yourself comfort- 
able,” said Mrs, Tozer; “ there’s 
a bit of supper coming presently. 
This is just what I, like, is this, A 
party is very well in its way, Mr. 
Vincent, sir; but when a gen’leman 
comes in familiar, and takes us just 
as we are, that’s what I like. We 
never can be took wrong of an 
evening, Tozer and me; there’s al- 
ways a bit of something comfort- 
able for supper ; and after the shop’s 
shut in them long evenings, time’s 
free. Phoebe, make haste and take 
off your things. What a colour 
you’ve got, to be sure, with the 
night air! I declare, Pa, somebody 
must have been saying something 
to her, or she’d never look sv 
bright.” 

“T daresay there’s more things 
than music gets talked of at the 
singing,” said Tozer, thus appealed 
to. “ But she’d do a deal better 
if she’d try to improve her mind 
than take notice what the young 
fellows says.” 

“Oh, Pa, the idea! and before 
Mr. Vincent too,” cried Phobe— 
“to think I should ever dream of 
listening to anything that anybody 
might choose to say!” 

Vincent, to whom the eyes of 
the whole family turned, grinned 
a feeble smile, but, groaning in his 
mind, was totally unequal to the 
effort of saying anything. After a 
moment’s pause of half-disappoint- 
ed expectation, Phebe disappeared 
to take off her bonnet; and Mrs. 
Tozer, bestirring herself, cleared 
away the desk and bovks, and went 
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into the kitchen to inquire into the 
supper. The minister and the deacon 
were accordingly left alone. 

“Three more pews applied for 
this week — fifteen sittings in all,” 
said Mr. Tozer; “that’s what I call 
satisfactory, that is. We mustn’t 
let the steam go down — not on no 
account. You keep well at them 
of Sundays, Mr. Vincent, and trust 
to the managers, sir, to keep ‘em 
up to their dooty. Me and Mr. 
Tufton was consulting the other 
day. He says as we oughtn’t to 
spare you, and you oughtn’t to 
spare yourself. There hasu’t been 
such a opening not in our connec- 
tion for fifteen year. We all look 
to you to go into it, Mr. Vincent. 
If all goes as I expect, and you 
keep up as you're doing,*I see no 
reason why we shouldu’t be able 
to put another fifty to the salar 
next year.” 

“Oh!” said poor Vincent, with 
a miserable face. He had been 
rather pleased to hear about the 
“opening,” but this matter-of-fact 
encouragement and stimulus threw 
him back into disnfay and disgust. 

“ Yes,” said the deacon, “ though 
I wouldn’t advise you, as a young 
man settin’ out in life, to calculate 
upon it, yet we all think it’s more 
than likely ; but if you was to ask 
my advice, I'd say to give it 
‘em a little more plain — meaning 
the Church folke, It’s expected of 
a new man. I’d touch ’em up in 
the State Church line, Mr. V,incent, 
if I was you. Give us a coorse 
upon the anomalies, and that sort 
of thing—the bishops in their pa- 
laces, and the fishermen as was the 
start of it all; there’s a deal to be 
done in that way. It always tells; 
and my opinion is as you might 
secure the most part of the young 
men and thinkers, and them as can 
see what’s what, if you lay it on 
pretty strong. Not,” added the 
deacon, remembering in time to 
add that necessary salve to the con- 
science —“ not as I would have you 
neglect what's more important ; but, 
after all, what 7s more important, Mr. 
Vincent, than freedom of opinion 
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and choosing your own religious 
teacher? You can’t put Gospel 
truth in a man’s mind till you've 
freed him out of them bonds. It 
stands to reason—as long as he 
believes just- what he’s told, and 
has it all made out for him the 
very words he’s to pray, there may 
be feeliu’, sir, but there can’t be 
no spiritual understandin’ in that 
man.” 

“Well, one can’t deny that there 
have been enlightened men in the 
Church of England,” said the young 
Nonconformist, with lofty candour. 
“The inconsistencies of the human 
mind are wonderful; and it is com- 
ing to be pretty clearly understood 
in the intellectual world, that a 
man may show the most penetrat- 
ing genius, and even the widest 
liberality, and yet be led a willing 
slave in the bonds of religious rite 
and ceremony. One cannot under- 
stand it, it is true; but in our 
clearer atmosphere we are bound 
to exercise Christian charity.. Great 
as the advantages are on our side 
of the question, I would not will- 
ingly hurt the feelings of a sincere 


Churchman, who, for anything I 
know, may be the best of men,” 
Mr. Tozer paused with a 


“humph !” of uncertainty ; rather 
dezz'ied with the fine language, but 
doubtful of the sentiment, At length 
light seemed to dawn upon the ex- 
cellent butterman. “ Bless my soul! 
that’s a new view,” said Tozer; 
“that’s taking the superior line 
over them! My impression is as 
that would tell beautiful. Eh! it’s 
famous, that is! I’ve heard a many 
gentlemen attacking the Church, 
like, from down below, and giving 
it her about her money and her 
greatness, and all that; but our 
clearer atmosphere — there’s the 
point! I always knew as you was 
a clever young man, Mr. Vincent,* 
and expecied a deal from you; but 
that’s a new view, that is!” 

“Ob, Pa, dear! don’t be always 
talking about chapel business,” said 
Miss Phoebe, coming in, “I am 


sure Mr. Vincent is sick to death of 
I am sure his heart is in 


Salem. 
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some other place now; and if you 
bore him always about the chapel, 
he'll never, never take to Carling- 
ford. Oh, Mr. Vincent, I am sure 
you know it is quite true !” 

“Indeed,” said the young minie- 
ter, with a sudden recollection, “I 
can vouch for my heart being in 
Carlingford, and nowhere else ;” 
and as he spoke his colour rose. 
Pheebe clapped her hands with a 
little semblance of confusion. 

“Ob, la!” cried that young lady, 
“that is quite as good as a confes- 
sion that you have lost it, Mr. Vin- 
cent. Ob, I am so interested! I 
wonder who it can be!” 

“ Hash, child; I daresay we shall 
know before long,” said Mrs. Tozer, 
who had also rejoined the domestic 
party; “and don’t you colour up or 
look ashamed, Mr. Vincent. Take 
my word, it’s the very best a 
young minister can do. To be sure, 
where there’s a quantity of young 
ladies in a congregation, it some- 
times makes a little dispeace ; but 
there ain’t to say many to choose from 
in Salem.” 

“La, mamma, how can you think 
it’s a lady in Salem ?” cried Phoebe, 
in a flutter of consciousness. 

‘‘Oh, you curious thing!” cried 
Mrs. Tozer : “she’il never rest, Mr. 
Vincent, till she’s found it all out 
She always was, from a child, a 
dreadful one for finding out a se- 
cret. But don’t you trouble your- 
self; it’s the very best thing a 
young minister can do.” 

Poor Vincent made a hasty effort 
to exculpate himself from the soft 
impeachment, but with no effect. 
Smiles, innuendoes, a succession 
of questions asked by Phoebe, who 
retired, whenever she had made her 
remark, with conscious looks and 
pick blushes, perpetually renewed 
this delightful subject. The unlucky 
young man retired upon Tozer. In 
desperation he laid himself open to 
the less troublesome infliction of 
the butterman’s advice. In the 
mean time the table was spread, and 
supper appeared in most substan- 
tial and savory shape; the only 
drawback being, that whenever the 
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door was opened, the odours of 
bacon and cheese from the shop 
came in like a musty shadow of 
the boiled ham and hot sausages 
within. 

“JT am very partial to your style, 
Mr. Vincent,’ said the deacon ; 
“there’s just one thing I’d like to 
observe, sir, if you'll excuse me. 
I'd give ’em a coorse; there’s no- 
thing takes like @ coorse in our 
connection. Whether it’s on a 
chapter or a book of Scripture, or 
on a perticklar doctrine, 1’d make 
a pint of giving ’em a coorse if it 
was me. ‘I'here was Mr. Bailey, of 
Parson’s Green, as was so popular 
before he married—he had a histori- 
cal coorse in the evenings, and a 
coorse upon the eighth of Romans 
in the morning ; and it was aston- 
ishing to see how they took. I 
walked over many and many’s the 
summer evening myself, he kep’ up 
the interest so. There ain’t a cleverer 
man in our body, nor wasn’t a better 
liked as he was then.” . 

“And now I understand he’s 
gone away — What was the reason ?” 
asked Mr. Vincent. 

Tozer shrugged his shoulders and 
shook his head. “ All along of the 
women : they didn’t like his wife; 
and my own opinion is, he fell off 
dreadful. Last time I heard him, 
I made up my mind I'd never go 
back again — me that was such an 
admirer of his; and the managers 
found the chapel was falling off, 
and « deputation waited on him ; 
and, to be sure, he saw it his duty to 
0.” 

“And ob, she was so sweetly 
pretty !” cried Miss Phoebe: “ but 
pray, pray, Mr. Vincent, don’t look 
so pale. If you marry a pretty 
lady, we'll all be so kind to her! 
We shan’t grudge her our minister ; 
we shall ‘a 

Here Miss Phoebe paused, over- 
come by her emotions. 

“T do declare there never was 
such a child,” said Mrs. Tozer: “ it’s 
none of your business, Phoebe. She’s 
a great deal too feelin’, Mr. Vincent. 
But I don’t approve, for my part, 
of a minister marrying a lady as is 
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too grand for her place, whatever 
Phoebe may say. It’s her that 
should teach suchlike as us humi- 
lity and simple ways; and a fine lady 
isn’t no way suitable. Not to dis- 
courage you, Mr. Vincent, I haven’t 
a doubt, for my part, that you'll make 
a nice choice,” 

“IT have not the least intention 
of trying the experiment,” said poor 
Vincent, with a faint smile; then, 
turning to his deacon, he plunged 
into the first subject that occurred 
to him. “Do you know a Mrs. 
Hilyard in Back Grove Street ?” 
asked the young minister. “I went 
to see her the other day. Who is 
she, or where does she belong to, 
can you tell me?—and which of 
your great ladies in Carlingford is 
it,” he added, with a little catch- 
ing of his breath after a momentary 
— “who visits that poor lady? 

saw a carriage at her door.” 

‘* Meaning the poor woman at 
the back of the chapel?” said 
Tozer — ‘I don’t know nothing of 
her, except that I visited there, sir, 
as you might do, in the way of 
dooty. Ah! I:fear she’s in the gall 
of bitterness, Mr. Vincent; she 
didn’t take my ‘umble advice, sir, 
not as a Christian ought. But she 
comes to the chapel regular enough ; 
and you may be the means of put- 
ting better thoughts into her mind ; 
and as for our great Jadies in Car- 
lingford,” continued Mr. Tozer, with 
the air of an authority, “never a 
one of them, I give fyou my word, 
would go out of her way a-visiting 
to one of the chapel folks. They're a 
deal too bigoted for that, especially 
them at St. Roque’s.” 

““Oh, Pa, how can you say 80,” 
cried Phoebe, “ when it’s very well 
known the ladies go everywhere, 
where the people are very, very poor ; 


_but then Mr. Vincent said a poor 


lady. Was it a nice carriage? The 
Miss Wodehouses always walk, and 
so does Mrs. Glen, and all the 
Strangeways. Oh, I know! it was 
the young Dowager—that pretty, 
pretty lady, you know, mamma, 
that gives the grand parties, and 
lives in Grange Lane. I saw her 
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carriage going up the lane by the 
chapel once. Oh, Mr. Vincent, wasn’t 
she very, very pretty, with blue eyes 
and brown hair?” 

“I could not tell you what kind 
of eyes and hair they were,” said 
Mr. Vincent, trying hard to speak in- 
differently, and quite succeeding so far 
as Phoebe Tozer was concerned ; for 
who could venture to associate the 
minister of Salem, even as a victim, 
with the bright eyes of Lady Western? 
“I thought it strange to see her there, 
whoever she was.” 

“Qh, how insensible you are!” 
murmured Phoebe, across the table. 
Perhaps, considering all things, it was 
not strange that Phcebe should imagine 
her own pink bloom to have dimmed 
the young pastor’s appreciation of 
other beauty. 

“But it was Mrs. Hilyard I in- 
quired about, and not this Lady — 
Lady what, Miss Phoebe?” asked the 
reverend hypocrite; “I don’t profess 
to be learned in titles, but hers is 
surely a strange one, I thought dow- 
ager was another word for an old 
woman,” 

“She’s a beautifal young crea- 
ture,’ broke in the butterman. “I 
mayn’t approve of such goings-on, 
but I can’t shut my eyes. She deals 
with me regular, and I can tell you 
the shop looks like a different place 
when them eyes of hers are in it. 
She’s out of our line, and she’s out 
of your line, Mr. Vincent,” added 
Tozer, apologetically, coming down 
from his sudden enthusiasm, “or I 
mightn’t say as much as I do say, 
for she’s gay, and always a-giviog 
parties, and spending her life in 
company, as I don’t approve of ; 
but to look in her face, you couldo’t 
say a word against her—nor I 
couldn’t. She might lead a man 
out of his wits, and I wouldn’t not 
to say blame him. If the angels 
are nicer to look at, it’s a wonder to 
me!” 

Having reached to this pitch of 
admiration, the alarmed butterman 
came to a sudden pause, looked 
round him somewhat dismayed, 
wiped his forehead, rubbed his 


hands, and evidently felt that he 
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had committed himself, and was at 
the mercy of his audience. Little 
did the guilty Tozer imagine that 
never before— not when giving 
counsel upon chapel business in the 
height of wisdom, or compliment- 
ing the sermon as only a chapel- 
manager, feeling in his heart that 
the seats were letting, could— had 
he spoken so much to the purpose 
in young Vincent's hearing, or won 
so much sympathy from the minis- 
ter. As for the female part of the 
company, they were at first too 
much amazed for speech. “Upon 
my word, papa!” burst from the 
lips of the halflaughing, half-angry 
Phoebe. Mrs. Tozer, who had been 
cutting bread “with a large knife, 
hewed at her great loaf in silence, and 
not till that occupation was over di- 
vulged her sentiments. 
“Some bread, Mr. Vincent ?” 
said at last that injured woman: 
“that’s how it is with all you men. 
Niver a one, however you may 
have been brought up, nor whatever 
pious ways you may have been 
used to, can stand omt against a 
pretty face. Thank goodness, we 
know better. Beauty’s bat skin- 
deep, Mr. Vincent; and, for my 
part, I can’t see the difference be- 
tween one pair o’ eyes and another. 
I daresay I see as well out of mine 
as Lady Western does out o’ hers, 
though Tozer goes on about ‘em. 
It’s a mercy for the world, women 
ain’t carried away so; and to hear 
aman as is the father of a family, 
and ought to set an example, a-talk- 
ing like this in his own house! 
What is the minister to think, To- 
zer? and Phebe, a girl as is as likely 
to take up notions about her looks as 
most? It’s what I didn’t expect from 
ou.” 
7 “La, mamma! as if there was 
any likeness between Lady Western 
and me!” cried Pheebe, lifting a not- 
unexpectant face across the table. 
Bat Mr. Vincent was not equal to 
the occasion. In that locale, and 
under these circumstances, a tolera- 
able breadth of compliment would 
not have shocked anybody's feel- 
ings; but the pastor neglected his 
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opportunities. He sat silent, and 
made no reply to Phoebe’s look. He 
even at this moment, if truth must 
be told, devoted himself to the well- 
filled plate which Mrs. Tozer’s hos- 
pitality had set before him. He 
would fain have made a diversion 
in poor Tozer’s favour had anything 
occurred to him in the thrill of sud- 
den excitement which Tozer’s de- 
claration had surprised him into. 
As it was, tingling with anxiety to 
hear more of that unknown enchant- 
ress, whose presence made sunshine 
even in the butterman’s shop, no 
indifferent words would find their 
way to Vincent’s lips. So he be- 
stowed his attentions instead upon 
the comfortable supper to which 
everybody around him, quite unex- 
cited by this little interlude, was do- 
ing full justice, and, not venturing to 
ask, listened with a palpitating 
heart. 

“You see, Mr. Vincent,” resumed 
. Mrs, Tozer, “ that title of ‘the young 
Dowager’ has been given to Lady 
Western by, them as is her chief 
friends in Uarlingford. Such little 
things comes to our knowledge as 
they mightn’t come to other folks 
in our situation, by us serving the 
best families. There’s but two fami- 
lies in Grange Lane as don’t deal 
with Tozer, and one of them’s a 
new-comer as knows no better, and 
the other a stingy old bachelor, as 
we wouldn’t go across the road to 
get his custom. A well-kept house 
must have its butter, and its cheese, 
and its ham regular; but when 
there’s but a man and a maid, and 
them nigh as bilious as the master, 
and picking bits of cheese as one 
never heard the name of, and as has 
to be sent to town for, or to the Ital- 
jan shop, it stands to reason neither 
me nor ‘l'ozer cares for a customer like 
that.” 

“Ob, Ma, what does Mr. Vincent 
care about the customers?” cried 
Pheebe, in despair. 

“ He might, then, before all’s 
done,” said the deaconess. “ We 
couldn’t be as good friends to the 
chapel, nor as serviceable, nor as 
well thought on in our connection, 
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if it wasn’t for the customers. So 
you see, sir, Lady Western, she’s a 
young lady not a deal older than my 
Phoebe, but by reason of having 
married an old man, she has a step- 
son twice as old as herself, and he’s 
married; and so this gay pretty 
creature here, she’s the Dowager 
Lady Western. I’ve seen her with 
young Lady Western, her step- 
daughter-in-law, and young Lady 
Western was a deal older, and more 
serious looking, and knew twenty 
times more of life than the Dowager 
— and you may be sare she don’t lose 
the opportunity to laugh at it neither 
—and so that’s how the name 
arose,” 

“Thank you for the explanation ; 
and I suppose, of course, she lives 
in Grange Lane,” said the pastor, 
still bending with devotion over his 

late. 

“Dear, dear, you don’t eat no- 
think, Mr. Vincent,” cried his be- 
nevolent hostess; “that comes of 
study, as I’m always a-telling Tozer. 
A deal better, says I, to root the 
minister out, and get him to’ move 
about for the good of his health, 
than to pnt him up to sermons and 
coorses, when we’re all as pleased as 
Punch to start with. She lives in 
Grange Lane, to be sure, as they 
most all do as is anything in Car- 
lingford. Fashion’s all — but I like 
a bit of stir and life myself, and 
couldn’t a-bear them close walls. 
But it would be news in Salem that 
we was spending our precious time 
a-talking over a lady like Lady 
Western; and as for the woman at 
the back of the chapel, don’t you be 
led away to go to everybody as Mrs. 
Brown sends you to, Mr. Vincent. 
She’s a good soul, but she’s always 
a-picking up somebody. Tozer’s 
been called up at twelve o’clock, when 
we were all a-bed, to see somebody 
as was dying; and there was no 
dying about it, but only Mrs. Brown’s 
way. My son, being at his eddica- 
tion for a minister, makes me feel 
motherlike to a young pastor, Mr. 
Vincent. I'd be grateful to anybody 
as would give my boy warning when 
it comes to be his time.” 
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“T almost wonder,” said Vincent, 
with a little natural impatience, 
“that yon did not struggle on 
with Mr. Tafton for a little longer, 
till your son’s education was fin- 


ished.” 

Mrs. Tozer held up her head 
with gratified pride. “ He'll be two 
years before he’s ready, and there’s 
never no telling what may happen 
in that time,” said the pleased mo- 
ther, forgetting how little favour- 
able to her guest was any antici- 
pated contingency. The words were 
very innocently spoken, but they had 
their effect upon Vincent. He made 
haste to extricate himself from the 
urgent hospitality which surrounded 
him. He was deafer than ever to 
Miss Phoebe’s remarks, and listened 
with a little impatience to Tozer’s 


wisdom. As soon as he could 
manage it, he left them, with abun- 
dant material for his thoughts. 


“There’s never no telling what may 
happen in that time,” rang in his 
ears as he crossed George Street to 
his lodging, and the young minis- 
ter could scarcely check the disgust 
and impatience which were rising in 
his mind. In all the pride of his 
young intellect, to be advised by 
Tozer—to have warning stories told 
him of that unfortunate brother in 
Parson’s Green, whose pretty wife 
made herself obnoxious to the dea- 
cons’ wives—to have the support 
affurded by the butterman to the 
chapel thrown in his face with such 
an undisguised claim upon his gra- 
titude — oh heaven, was this what 
Homerton was to come to? Per- 
haps he had been brought here, in 
all the young flush of his hopes, 
only to have the life crushed out of 
him by those remorseless chapel- 
managers, and room made over his 
tarnished fame and mortified ex- 
pectations — over his body, as the 
young mun said to himseif in un- 
conscious heroics — for young Tozer’s 
triumphant entrance. On the whole, 
it was not to be supposed that to 
see himselfat the mercy of such a 
limited and jealous coterie — people 
proud of their liberality to the 
chapel, and altogether unable to 
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comprehend the feelings of a sensi- 
tive and cultivated mind — could be 
an agreeable prospect to the young 
man. Their very approbation chafed 
him; and if he went, beyond their 
level, or exceeded their narrow limit, 
What mercy was he to expect, what 
justice, what measure of compre- 
hension? He went home with a 
bitterness of disgust in bis mind far 
more intense and tragical than ap- 
peared to be at all necessary in the 
circumstances, and which only the 
fact that this was his first beginning 
in real life, and that his imagina- 
tion had never contemplated the 
prominent position of the butter- 
shop and the Devonshire Duiry, in 
what he fondly called his new sphere, 
could have justified. Perhaps ne 
new sphere ever came up to the ex- 
pectations of the neophyte; but to 
come, if not with too much gospel, 
yet with an intellectual Christian 
mission, an evangelist of refined 
nonconformity, an apostle of thought 
and religious opinion, and to sink 
suddenly into ‘‘coorses” of sermons 
and statistics of seat-letting in Sa- 
lem — into tea- parties of deacons’ 
wives, and singing-classes— into the 
complacent society of those good 
people who were conscious of doing 
so much for the chapel and support- 
ing the minister — that was a down- 
fall not to be lightly thought of. 
Salem itself, and the néw pulpit, 
which had a short time ago repre- 
sented to poor Vincent that tribune 
from which he was to influence the 
world, that point of vantage which 
was all a true man needed for the 
making of his career, dwindled into 
a miserable scene of trade before 
his disenchanted eyes —a preaching 
shop, where his success was to be 
measured by the seat-letting, and 
his soul decanted out into periodical 
issue under the seal of Tozer & Co. 
Such, alas! were the indignant 
thoughts with which, the old Adam 
rising bitter and strong within him, 
the young Nonconformist hastened 
home. 

And She was Lady Western — the 
gayest and brightest and highest 
luminary in all the society of Car- 


? 
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lingfurd. As well love the moon, 
who no longer descends to Endy- 
mion, as lift presumptuous eyes to 
that sweeter planet which was as 
much out of reach of the Dissenting 
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minister. Poor fellow! his room did 
not receive a very cheerful inmate 
when he shut the door upon the 
world, and sat down with his 
thoughts. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was about this time, when Mr. 
Vincent was deeply cast down about 
his prospects, and saw little comfort 
before or around him, and when, 
consequently, an interest apart from 
himself, and which could detach his 
thoughts from Salem and its leading 
members, was of importance, that 
his mother’s letters began to grow 
specially interesting. Vincent could 
not quite explain how it was, but 
unquestionably those female epistles 
had expanded all at once; and in- 
stead of the limited household at- 
mosphere hitherto breathing in 
them —an atmosphere confined by 
the strait cottage walls, shutting 
in the little picture which the 
absent son knew so well, and in 
which usually no figure appeared 
but those of his pretty sister Susan, 
and their little servant, and a femi- 
nine neighbour or two — instead of 
those strict household limits, the 
world, as we have said, had expand- 
ed round the widow’s pen; the cot- 
tage walls or windows seemed to 
have opened out to disclose the 
universe beyond: life itself, and 
words the symbols of life, seemed 
quickened and running in a faller 
current; and the only apparent 
reason for all this revolution was 
that one new acquaintance had in- 
terrupted Mrs. Vincent’s seclusion, 
—one only visitor, who, from an 
unexpected call, recorded with some 
wonderment a month or two before, 
had gained possession of the house 
apparently, and was perpetually re- 
ferred to—by Susan, in her gradually 
shortening letters, with a certain 
timidity and reluctance to pronounce 
his name—by the mother with grow- 
ing frequency and confidence. Vin- 
cent, a little jealous of this new in- 
fluence, had out of the depth of his 
own depression written with some 


impatience to ask who this Mr. Ford- 
ham was, and how he had managed to 
establish himself so confidentially in 
the cottage, when his mother’s letter 
astounded him with the following piece 
of news :— 


“My Dearest Boy, —Mr. Ford- 
ham is, or at least will be — or, if I 
must be cautious, as your poor dear 
papa always warned me I should — 
wishes very much, and I hope will 
succeed in being —your brother, my 
own Arthur. This is sudden news, 
but you know, and I have often 
told you, that a crisis always does 
seem to arrive suddenly; however 
much you may have been looking 
for it, or making up your mind to 
it, it does come like a blow at the 
time ; and no doubt there is some- 
thing in human nature to account 
for it, if I was a philosopher, like 
your dear papa and you. Yes, my 
dear boy, that is how it is. Of 
course, 1 have known for some time 
past that he must have had a motive 
—no mother could long remain 
ignorant of that; and I can’t say 
but what, liking Mr. Fordham so 
much, and seeing him every way- 
8o unexceptionable, except, perhaps, | 
in the way of means, which we know 
nothing about, and which I have 
always thought a secondary con- 
sideration to character, as I always 
brought up my children to think, I 
was very much pleased. For you 
know, my dear boy, life is uncertain 
with the strongest; and I am be- 
coming an old woman, and you will 
marry no doubt, and what is to be- 
come of Susan unless she does the 
same? So I confess I was pleased 
to see Mr, Fordham’s inclinations 
showing themselves. And now, dear 
Arthur, I’ve given them my bless- 
ing, and they are as happy as ever 
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they can be, and nothing is wanting 
to Susan’s joy but your sympathy. 
T need not suggest to my dear boy 
to write a few words to his sister to 
make her feel that he shares our 
happiness ; for Providence has bless- 
ed me in affectionate children, and 
I can trust the instincts of my 
Artbur’s heart ;. and oh! my dear 
son, how thankful I ought to be, 
and how deeply I ought to feel 
God’s blessings! He has been a 
father to the fatherlese, and the 
strength of the widow. To think 
that before old age comes upon 
me, and while I am still able to en- 
joy the sight of your prosperity, I 
should have the happiness of seeing 
you comfortably settled, and in the 
way to do your Master’s work, and 
make yourself a good position, and 
Susan so happily provided for, and 
instead of losing her, a new son to 
love — indeed, I am overpowered, 
and can scarcely hold up my head 
under my blessings. 

“Write immediately, my dearest 
boy, that we may have the comfort 
of your concurrence and sympathy, 
and I am always with much love, 

My Arthur’s loving mother, 

E. 8S. Vincent. 


“ P.S.—Mr. Fordham’s account of 
his circumstances seems quite satis- 
factory. He is not in any profes- 
sion, but has enough, he says, to 
live on very comfortably, and is to 
give me more particulars afterwards ; 
which, indeed, I am ashamed to 
think be could imagine necessary, 
as it looks like want of trust, and 
as if Susan’s happiness was not the 
firs® thing with us—but indeed I 
must learn to be prudent and se/f- 
interested for your sakes.” 


It was with no such joyful feelings 
as his mother’s that Vincent read 
this letter. Perhaps it was the 
jealousy with which he had heard 
of this unknown Mr. Fordham sud- 
denly jumping into the friendship 
of the cuttage which made him con- 
template with a most glum and 
suspicious aspect the stranger’s pro- 
motion into the love of Susan, and 
the motherly regard of Mrs. Vincent. 
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Hang the fellow! who was he? the 
young minister murmured over his 
spoiled breakfast: and there ap- 
peared to him in a halo of sweet 
memories as he had never seen 
them in reality, the simple graces 
of his pretty sister, who was as 
much above the region of the Phaebe 
Tozers as that ineffable beauty her- 
self who had seized with a glance 
the vacant throne of poor Arthur 
Vincent’s heart. There was nothing 
ineffable about Susan—but her bro- 
ther had seen no man even in Hom- 
erton whom he would willingly see 
master of her affections ; and he was 


equally startled, dissatisfied, and 
alarmed by this information. Per- 
haps his mother’s unworldliness 


was excessive. He imagined that 
he would have exacted more posi- 
tive information about the fortunes 
of a stranger who had suddenly 
appeared without any special busi- 
ness there, who had no profession, 
and who might disappear lightly as 
he came, breaking poor Susan’s 
heart. Mr. Vincent forgot entirely 
the natural process by which, doubt- 
less his mother’s affections had 
been wooed and won as well as 
Susan’s. To him it was a stranger 
who had crept into the house, and 
gained ascendancy there. Half in 
concern for Susan, half in jealousy 
for Susan’s brother eclipsed, but 
believing himself to be entirely ac- 
tuated by the former sentiment, the 
young minister wrote his mother a 
hurried, anxiovs, not too good- 
tempered note, begging her to think 
how important a matter this was, and 
not to come to too rapid a conclasion ; 
and after he bad thus relieved his feel- 
ings, went out to his day’s work in 
a@ more than usually uncomfortable 
frame of mind. Mrg. Vincent con- 
gratulated _ herself wen her son’s 
happy settlement, as well as upon 
her daughter’s engagement. What 
if Mr. Fordham should turn out as 
unsatisfactory as Salem Chapel ? 
His day’s work was a round of 
visits, which were not very particu- 
larly to Mr. Vincent’s mind. It was 
the day for his weekly call upon Mr. 
Tufton and various other members 
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of the congregation not more attrac- 
tive ; and at Siloam Cottage he was 
reminded of Mrs. Hilyard, whom he 
had not seen again. Here at least 
was something to be found different 
from the ordinary level. He went 
up to Back Grove Street, not ‘with- 
out a vague expectation in his mind, 
wondering if that singular stranger 
would look as unlike the rest of his 
flock to-day as she had done on the 
former occasion. But when Vincent 
emerged into the narrow street, 
what was that unexpected object 
which threw the young man into 


such sudden agitation? His step 
quickened unconsciously into the 
rapid silent stride of excitement. 


He was at the shabby door before 
any of the onlookers had so much 
as perceived him in the street. For 
once more the narrow pavement 
owned a little tattered crowd gazing 
at the pawing horses, the big foot- 
man, the heavenly chariot; and 
doubtless the celestial visitor must 
be within. 

Mr. Vincent did rot pause to 
think whether he ought to disturb 
the interview which, no doubt, 
was going on upstairs. He left 
himself no time to consider puncti- 
lios, or even to think what was 
right in the matter. He went up 
with that swell of excitement some- 
how winging his feet and making 
his footsteps light. How sweet 
that low murmur of conversation 
within as he reached the door! 
Another moment and Mrs. Hilyard 
herself opened it, looking out with 
some surprise, her dark thin head, 
in its black lace kerchief, standing 
out against the bit of shabby drab- 
coloured wall visible through the 
opening of the door. A look of 
surprise for one moment, then a 
gleam of something like mirth 
lighted in the dark eyes, and the 
thin lines about her mouth moved, 
though no smile came. “It is you, 
Mr. Vincent ?—come in,” she said. 
“T should not have admitted any 
other visitor, but you shall come 
in, as you are my ghostly adviser. 
Sit down. My dear, this gentleman 
is my minister and spiritual guide.” 
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And She, sitting there in all her 


splendour, casting extraordinary 
lights of beauty around her upon 
the mean apartment, perfuming 


the air and making it musical with 
that rustle of woman’s robes which 
had never been out of poor Vin- 
cent’s ears since he saw her first ;— 
She lifted her lovely face, smiled, 
and bowed her beautiful head to 
the young man who could have 
liked to go down on his knees, not 
to ask anything, but simply to 
worship. As he dared not do that, 
he sat down awkwardly upon the 
chair Mrs. Hilyard poiated to, and 
said, with embarrassment, that he 
feared be had chosen a wrong time 
for his visit, and would return 
again— but nevertheless did not 
move from where he was. 

“No, indeed ; I am very glad to 
see you. My visitors are not so 
many, nowadays, that I can afford 
to turn one from the door because 
another chooses to come the same 
day. My dear, you understand Mr. 
Vincent has had the goodness to 
take charge of my spiritual affairs,” 
said the mistress of the room, sit- 
ting down in her dark poor dress, 
beside her beautiful visitor, and 
laying her thin hands, still marked 
with traces of the coarse blue 
colour which rubbed off her work, 
and of the scars of the needle, upon 
the table where that work lay. 
‘Thank heaven, that’s a luxury 
the poorest of us needs not deny 
herself. I liked your sermon last 
Sunday, Mr. Vincent. That about 
the fashion of treating serious 
things with levity, was meant, for 
me. Ob, I didn’t dislike it, thank 
you! One is pleased to think 
one’s self of so much consequence. 
There are more ways of keeping 
up one’s amour propre than your 
way, my lady. Now, don’t you 
mean to go? You see I cannot 
possibly unburden my mind to Mr. 
Viucent while you are here.” 

“Did you ever hear anything 
so rude?” said the beauty, turning 
graciously to the young minister. 
“You call me a great lady, and all 
sorts of things, Rachel ; but I never 
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could be as rude as you are, and as 
you always were as long as I re- 
member.” 

“My dear, the height of good- 
breeding is to be perfectly ill-bred 
when one pleases,” said Mrs, Hil- 
yard, taking her work upon her 
knee and putting on her thimble; 
“but though you are wonderfully 
pretty, you never had the makings 
of a thorough fine lady in you. 
You can’t help desiring to please 
everybody — which, indeed, if there 
were po womes in the world,” 
added that sharp observer, with a 
sudden glance at Vincent, who saw 
the thin jines again move about 
her mouth, “you might easily do 
without giving yourself much trou- 
ble. Mr. Vincent, if this lady won’t 
leave us, might I trouble you to 
talk? For two strains of thought, 
carried on at the same moment, 
now that I’m out of society, are too 
exhausting to. me.” . 

With which speech she gravely 
pinned her work to her knee, 
threaded her needle with a long 
thread of blue cotton, and began 
her work with the utmost com- 
posure, leaving her two visitors in 
the awkward {éte-a-tée position 
which the presence of a third 
person, entirely absorbed in her 
own employment, with eyes and 
face abstracted, naturally produces, 
Never io his life had Vincent been 
so anxious to appear to advantage 
—never had he been so totally de- 
rived of the use of his faculties. 
His eager looks, his changing col- 
our, perhaps interceded for him 
with the beautiful stranger, who 
was not ignorant of those signs 
of subjugation which she saw so 
often. 

“I think it was you that were 
so good as to clear the way for me 
the last time I was here,” she said, 
with the sweetest grace, raising 
those lovely eyes, which put even 
Tozer beside himself, to the un- 
fortunate pastor’s face. “I remem- 
ber fancying you must be a stranger 
here, as | had not seen you any- 
where in society. Those wonder- 
ful little wretches never seem to 


come to any harm. They always 
appear to me to be scrambling 
among the horses’ feet. Fancy, 
Rachel, one of those boys who 
flourish in the back streets, with 
such rags—oh, such rags'— you 
could not possibly make them, if 
you were to try, with scissors— 
such perfection must come of itself; 
—had just pushed in before me, and 
I don’t know what-I should have 
done, if Mr. (I beg your pardon) 
— if you had not cleared the way.” 

“Mr. Vincent,” said Mrs. Hil- 
yard, breaking in upon Vincent’s 
deprecation. ‘I am glad to hear 
you had somebody to help you in 
such a delicate distress. We poor 
women can’t afford to be so equeam- 
ish, What! are you going away? 
My dear, be sure you say down- 
stairs that you brought that poor 
creature some tea and sugar, and 
how grateful she war. ‘That ex- 
plains everything, you know, and 
does my lady credit at the same time. 
Good bye. Well, I'll kiss you if 
you insist upon it ; but what can Mr. 
Vincent think to see such an opera- 
tion performed between us? There! 
my love, you can make the men 
do what you like, but you know of 
old you never could conquer me.” 

“Then you will refuse over and 
over again—and you don’t mind 
what 1 say—and you know he’s in 
Lonsdale, and why he’s there, and 
all about him is 

“Hush,” said the dark woman, 
looking all the darker as she stood 
in that bright creature’s shadow. 
‘“‘T know, and always will know, 
wherever he goes, and that he is 
after evil wherever he goes; and I 
refuse, and always will refuse, — 
and my darling pretty Alice,” she 
cried, suddenly going up with rapid 
vehemence to the beautiful young 
woman beside her, and kissing once 
more the delicate rose-cheek to 
which her own made eo great a 
contrast, “I don’t mind in the 
least what you say.” 

“ Ab, Rachel, I -don’t understand 
you,” said Lady Western, looking 
at her wistfully. 

“You never did, my dear; but 
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don’t forget to mention about the 
tea and sugar as you go down- 
stairs,” said Mrs. Hilyard, subsid- 
ing immediately, not without the 
usual gleam in her eyes and move- 
ment of her mouth, ‘else it might 
be supposed you came to have your 
fortune told, or something like that ; 
and I wish your ladyship bon voy- 
age, and no encounter with ragged 
boys in your way. Mr. Vincent,” 
she continued, with great gravity, 
standing in the middle of the room, 
when Vincent, trembling with ex- 
citement, afraid, with the embar- 
rassing timidity of inferior position, 
to offer lis services, yet chafing in 
his heart to be obliged to stay, re- 
luctantly closed the door which 
he had opened for Lady Westerv’s 
exit, “tell me why a young man of 
your spirit loses such an opportun- 
ity of conducting the greatest beauty 
in Carlingford to her carriage? 
Suppose she should come across 
avother ragged boy, and faint on 
the stairs ?” 

“TI should have been only too 
happy ; but as I am not so fortunate 
as to know Lady Western,” said 
the young minister, hesitating, “ I 
feared to presume——” 

With an entirely changed aspect 
his strange companion interrupted 
him. ‘Lady Western could not 
think that any man whom she met 
in my house presumed in offering 
her a common civility,” said Mrs. 
Hilyard, with the air of a duchess, 
and an imperious gleam out of her 
dark eyes. Then she _ recollected 
herself, gave her startled visitor a 
comical look, and dropped into her 
chair, before which that coarsest 
of poor needlewoman’s work was 
lying. “My house! it does look 
like a place to inspire respect, to 
be sure,” she continued, with a 
hearty perception of the ludicrous, 
Which Vincent was much too pre- 
occupied to notice. ‘“ What fools 
we all are! but my dear Mr. Vin- 
cent, you are too modest. My Lady 
Western could not frown upon any- 
body who honoured ber with such 
a rapt observation. Don’t fall in 
love with her, I beg of you. If 
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she were merely a flirt, I shouldn’t 
mind, but out of her very goodness 
she’s dangerous. She can’t bear to 
give pain to anybody, which of 
course implies that she gives double 
and treble pain when the time 
comes. There! I’ve warned you; 
for of course you'll meet again.” 

“Small chance of that,” said 
Vincent, who had been compelling 
himself to remain quiet, and re- 
straining his impulse, now that the 
vision had departed, to rush away 
out of the impoverished place. 
“ Small chance of that,” he repeated, 
drawing a long breath, as he listened 
with intent ears to the roll of the 
carriage which carried Her away ; 
“society in Carlingford has no room 
for a poor Dissenting minister.” 

“All the better for him,” said 
Mrs. Hilyard, regarding him with 
curious looks, and discerning with 
female acuteness the haze of excite- 
ment and incipient passion which 
surrounded him. ‘‘Society’s all 
very well for people who have been 
brought up in it; but for a young 
recluse like you, that don’t know 
the world, it’s murder. Don’t look 
affronted. The reason is, you ex- 
pect too much — twenty times more 
than anybody ever finds. But you 
don’t attend to my _ philosophy. 
Thinking of your sermon, Mr. Vin- 
cent? And how is our friend the 
butterman? I trust life begins to 
look more cheerful to you under his 
advice.” 

“ Life?” said the preoccupied min- 
ister, who was gazing: at the spot 
where that lovely apparition had 
been; “I find it change its aspects 
perpetually. You spoke of Lons- 
dale just now, did you not? Is it 
possible that you know that little 
place? My mother and sister live 
there.”’ 

““T am much interested to know 
that you have a mother and sister,” 
said the poor needlewoman before 
him, looking up with calm, fine- 
lady impertinence in his face. 
“But you did not hear me speak 
of Lonsdale; it was her ladyship 
who mentioned it. As for me, I 
interest myself in what is going on 
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close by, Mr. Vincent. I am quite 
absorbed in the chapel ; I want to 
know how you get on, and all about 
it. I took that you said on Sunday 
about levity deeply to heart. I 
entertain a fond hope that you will 
see me improve under your minis- 
trations, even though I may never 
come up to the butterman’s stan- 
dard. Some people have too high 
an ideal. If you are as much of 
an optimist as your respected dea- 
con, I fear it will be ages before I 
can manage to make you approve 
of me.” 

Vincent's wandering thoughts 
were recalled a little by this attack. 
“T hope,” he said, rousing him- 
self, “that you don’t think me so 
inexperienced as not to know that 
you are laughing at me? But in- 
deed I should be glad to believe 
that the services at the chapel 
might sometimes perhaps be some 
comfort to you,” added the young 


pastor, assuming the dignity of his- 


office. He met his penitent’s eyes 
at the moment, and faltered, moon- 
struck as he was, wondering if she 
saw through and through him, and 
knew that he was neither thinking 
of consolation nor of clerical duties, 
but only of those lingering echoes 
which, to any ears but his own, 
were out of hearing. There was lit- 
tle reason to doubt the acute percep- 
tions of that half-amused, half-mal- 
icious glance. 

“ Comfort!” she cried; “what 
a very strange suggestion to make! 
Why, all the old churches in all the 
old ages have offered comfort. I 


_thought you new people had some- 


thing better to give us; enlighten- 
ment,” she said, with a gleam of 
secret mockery, throwing the word 
like a stone — ‘religious freedom, 
private judgment. Depend upon it, 
that is the rdle expected from you by 
the buttermav. Comfort! one has 
that in Rome.” 

“You never can bave that but in 
conjunction with troth, and truth is 
not to be found in Rome,” said Vin- 
cent, pricking up his ears at so familiar 
a challenge. 

“ We'll not argue, though you do 


commit yourself by an assertion,” 
said Mrs. Hilyard; “but oh, you 
innocent young map, where is the 
comfort to come from? Comfort 
will not let your seats and fill 
your chapel, even granting that 
you knew how to communicate it. I 
prefer to be instructed, for my part. 
You are just at the age, and in the 
circumstances, to do that.” 

“TI fear you still speak fh jest,” 
said the minister, with some doubt, 
yet a little gratification; “but I 
shall be only too happy to have 
been the means of throwing any light 
to you upon the doctrines of our 
faith.” 

For a moment the dark eyes gleam- 
ed with something like laughter. 
But there was nothing ill-natured 
in the amusement with which his 
strange new friend contemplated the 
young pastor in the depressions and 
confidences of his youth. She an- 
swered with a mock gravity which, 
at that moment, he was by no 
means clear-sighted enough to see 
through. 

“Yes,” she said, demurely, “ be 
sure you take advantage of your 
opportunities, and instruct us as 
long as you have any faith in in- 
struction. Leave consolation to 
another time: but you don’t at- 
tend to me, Mr. Vincent; come 
another day: come on Monday, 
when I shall be able to criticise 
your: sermons, and we shall have no 


Lady Western to put us out. Those 


beauties are confusing, don’t you 
think? Only, I entreat you, wnatever 
you do, don’t fall in love with her ; 
and now, since I know you wish it, 
you may go away.” 

Vincent stammered a faint protest 
as he accepted his dismissal, but rose 
promptly, glad to be released. An- 
other thought, however, seemed to 
strike Mrs. Hilyard ag she shook 
hands with him. 

“Do your mother and sister in 
Lonsdale keep a school?” she said. 
‘“Nay, pray don’t look affronted. 
Clergymen’s widows and daughters 
very often do in the Church. I 
meant no impertinence in this case. 
They don’t? well, that is all I 
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wanted to know. I daresay they 
are not likely to be in the way of dan- 
gerous strangers. Good-bye; and you 
must come ugain on Monday, when I 
shall be alone,” - 

“ But—dangerous strangers — may 
I ask you to explain?’ said Vincent, 
with a little alarm, instinctively recur- 
ring to his threatened brother-in-law, 
and the news which had disturbed his 
composure that morning befure he 
came out. 

“T can’t explain; and you would 
not be any the wiser,” said Mrs. 
Hilyard, peremptorily. ‘‘ Now, good 
morning. I am glad they don’t 
keep a school ; because, you know,” 
she added, looking full into his 
eyes, as if defying him to make 
any meaning out of her words, 
“it is very tiresome, tedious work, 
and wears poor ladies out. There! 
— good-bye ; next day you come I 
shall be very glad to see you, and 
we'll have no fine ladies to put us 
out.” 

Vincent had no resource but to 
let himself out of the shabby little 
room which this strange woman 
inhabited as if it had been a palace. 
The momentary alarm roused by 
her last words, and the state of 
half offence, half interest, into 
which, notwithstanding his pre- 
occupation, she had managed to 
rouse him, died away, however, as 
he re-entered the poor little street, 
which was now a road in Fairyland 
instead of a lane in Carlingford, to 
his rapt eyes. Golden traces of 
those celestial wheels surely linger- 
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ed still upon the way; they still 
went rolling and echoing over the 
poor young minister’s heart, which 
he voluntarily threw down before 
that heavenly car of Juggernaut. 
Every other impression faded out 
of his mind, and the infatuated 
young man made no effort of re- 
sistance, but hugged the enchanted 
chain. He had seen Her —spoken 
with Her—henceforward was of her 
acquaintance. He cast reason to 
the winds, and probability, and 
every convention of life. Did any- 
body suppose that all the world 
leagued against him could prevent 
him from seeing her again? He 
went home with an unspeakable ela- 
tion, longing, and excitement, and 
at the same time with a vain float- 
ing idea in his mind that, thus 
inspired, no height of eloquence 
was impossible to him, and that 
triumph of every kind was inevit- 
able. He went home, and got his 
writing-desk, and plunged into his 
lecture, nothing doubting that he 
could transfer to his work that 
glorious tumult of his thoughis ; 
and, with his paper before him, 
wrote three words, and sat three 
hours staring into the roseate air, 
and dreaming dreams as wild as 
any Arabian tale. Such was the 
first effort of that chance encoun- 
ter, in which the personages were 


not Lady Western and the poor 
Dissenting minister, but Beauty 
and Love, perennial hero and 


heroine of the romance that never 
ends. 


CHAPTER VI. 
. 


It was only two days after this 
eventful meeting that Vincent, idl- 
ing and meditative as was natural 
in such a, condition of mind, 
strayed into Masters’s shop to buy 
some books. It would have been 
difficult for him to have explained 
why he went there, except, perhaps, 
because it was the last place in the 
world which his masters at the 
chapel would have advised him to 
enter. For there was another book- 


seller in the town, an evangelical 
man, patronised by Mr. Bury, the 
whilom rector, where all the Tract 
Society’s publications were to be 
had, not to speak of a general range 
of literature quite wide enough for 
the minister of Salem. Masters’s 
was a branch of the London Masters, 
and, as might be supposed; was 
equally amazed and indignant at 
the intrusion of a Dissenter among 
its consecrated book-shelves. He 
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was allowed to turn over all the 
varieties of the Christian Year on 
a side-table before any of the at- 
tendants condescended to _ notice 
his presence ; and it proved so diffi- 
cult to find the books he wanted, and 
so much more difficult to find any- 
body who would take the trouble 
of looking for them, that the young 
Noncomformist, who was sufficiently 
ready to take offence, began to get 
bot and impatient, and had all but 
strode out of the shop, with a new 
mortification to record to the dis- 
advantage of Carlingford. But just 
as he began to get very angry, the 
door swung softly open, aud a 
voice became audible, lingering, 
talking to somebody before enter- 
ing. Vincent stopped speaking, and 
stared in the shopman’s astonished 
face when these tones came to his 
ear. He fell back instantly upon 
the side-table and the Christian 
Year, forgetting bis own business, 
and what he had been saying — for- 
getting everything except that She 
was there, and that in another mo- 
ment they would stand again with- 
in the same walls. He bent over 
the much-multiplied volume with a 
beating heart, poising in one hand 
a tiny miniature copy just made to 
slip within the pocket of an Angli- 
can waistcoat, and in the other the 
big red-leaved and morocco-bound 
edition, as if weighing their respec- 
tive nferits—put beside himself, in 
fact, if the truth must be told, obli- 
vious of his errand, his position — 
of everything but the fact that She 
was at the door. She came in with 
a sweet flutter and rustle of sound, 
a perfumed air entering with her, as 
the unsuspected enthusiast thought, 
and began to Javish smiles, for 
which he would have given half his 
life. upon the people of the place, 
who flew to serve her. She had her 
tablets in her hand, with a list of 
what she wanted, and held up a 
dainty forefinger as she stood read- 
ing the items. As one thing after an- 
other was mentioned, Masters and his 
men darted off in search of it. There 
were fortunately enough to give 
each of them a separate errand, and 


the principal ranged his shining 
wares upon the counter before her, 
and bathed in her smiles, while all 
his -satellites kept close at band, 
listening with all their ears for an- 
othef commission. Blessed Masters! 
happy sbopmen! that one who 
looked so blank when Vincent 
stopped short at the sound of her 
voice and stared at him, bad for- 
gotten all about Vincent. She was 
there; and if a little impromptu 
litany would have pleased her lady- 
ship, it is probable that it could 
have been got up on the spot after 
the best models, and that even the 
Nonconformist would have waived 
his objections to liturgical worship 
and led the responses. But Masters’s 
establishment offered practical hom- 
age — only the poor Dissenting minis- 
ter, divided between eagerness and 
fear, stood silent, flushed with ex- 
citement, turning wistful looks upon 
her, waiting till perhaps she might 
turn round and see him, and letting 
fall out of his trembling fingers 
those unregarded editions of the 
Anglican lyre. 

“ And two copies of the Christian 
Year,” said Lady Western, suddenly. 
“Oh, thank you so much! but 
I know they are all on the side- 
table, and I shall go and look at 
them. Not the very smallest copy, 
Mr. Masters, and not that solemn 
one with the red edges; something 
pretty, with a little ornament and 
gilding: they are for two little 
protegées Of mine. Ob, here is ex- 
actly what I want! another one 
like this, please. How very oblig- 
ing all your people are,” said her 
ladyship, benignly, as the nearest 
man dashed off headlong to bring 
what she wanted —“ but I think it 
is universal in Carlingford ; and in- 
deed the manners of our country 
people in general have improved 
very much of late. Don’t you think 
so? oh, there can’t be a question 
about it!” 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon, I 
am sure; but perhaps, my lady, it is 
not safe to judge the general question 
from your ladyship’s point of view,” 
said the polite bookseller, with a bow. 
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“Oh, pray don’t say so; I should 
be wretched if I thought you took 
more trouble for me than for other 
people,” said the young Dowager, 
with a sweetness which filled Vin- 
cent’s heart with. jealous pangs. 
She was close by his side — so close 
that those sacred robes rustled in 
his very ear, and her shawl brushed 
his sleeve. The poor young man 
took off his hat in a kind of ecstasy. 
If she did not notice him, what 
did it matter ?—silent adoration, 
speechless homage, could not affront 
@ queen. 

And it was happily very far from 
affronting Lady Western. She 
turned round with .a little curio- 
sity, and looked up in his face. 
‘“*Oh, Mr. — Mr. Vincent,” cried the 
beautiful creature, brightening in 
recognition. “How do you do? I 
suppose you are a resident in Car- 
lingford now, are not you? Pardon 
me, that I did not see you when I 
came in. How very, very good it 
is of you to go and see my — my 
friend! Did you ever see anything 
so dreadful as the place where she 
lives? and isn’t she an extraordi- 
nary creature? Thank you, Mr. 
Masters ; that’s exactly what I want. 
I do believe she might have been 
Lord Chancellor, or something, if 
she had not heen a woman,” said 
the enchantress, once more lifting 
her lovely eyes with an expression 
of awe to Vincent’s face. 

“She seems a very remarkable 
person,” said Vincent. “To see 
her where she is, makes one feel 
how insignificant are the circum- 
stances of life.” 

“Really! now, how do you make 
out that?” said Lady Western ; 
“for, to tell the truth, I think, when 
I see her, ob, how important they 
are! and that I’d a great deal rather 
die than live so. But you clever 
people take such strange views of 
things. Now tell me how you make 
that out ?” 

“Nay,” said Vincent, lowering 
his voice with a delicious sense of 
having a subject to be confidential 
upon, “you know what conditions 
a: existence all her surroundings 
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imply ; yet the most ignorant could 
not doubt for a moment her perfect 
superiority to them —a superiority 
so perfect,” he added, with a sudden 
insight which puzzled even himself, 
“that it is not necessary to assert 
it.” 

“Oh, to be sure,” said Lady 
Western, colouring a little, and with 
a@ momentary hauteur, “of course a 
Russ——I mean a gentlewoman — 
must always look the same to a cer- 
tain extent; but, alas! I am only a 
very commonplace little woman,” 
continued the beauty, brightening 
into those smiles which perbaps 
might be distributed too liberally, 
but which intoxicated for the mo- 
ment every man on whom they fell. 
“T think those circumstances which 
you speak of so disrespectfully are 
everything! I have not a great soul 
to triumph over them. I should 
break down, or they would over- 
come me—oh, you need not shake 
your head! I know I am right so 
far as I myself am concerned.” 

“Indeed I cannot think so,” said 
the intoxicated young man; “you 
would make any circumstances ——” 

“ What ?” 

Bot the bewildered youth ‘made 
no direct reply. He only gazed at 
her, grew very red, and suid, sud- 
denly, “I beg your pardon,” step- 
ping back in confusion, like the 
guilty man he was. The lady blushed 
too as her inquiring eyes met that 
unexpected response. Used as she 
was to adoration, she felt the silent 
force of the compliment withheld — 
it was a thousand times sweeter in 
its delicate suggestiveness and re- 
serve of incense than any effusion 
of words. They were both a little 
confused for the moment, poor Vin- 
cent’s momentary betrayal of him- 
self having somehow suddenly dis- 
sipated the array of circumstances 
which surrounded and _ separated 
two persons so far apart from each 
other in every conventional aspect. 
The first to regain her place and 
composure was of course Lady 
Western, who made him a_ pretty 
playful curtsy, and broke into a 
low, sweet ring of laughter. 
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“ Now I shall never know whether 
you meant to be complimentary or 
contemptuous,” cried the young 
Dowager, “which is hard upon a 
creature with such a love of appro- 
bation as our friend says I have. 
However, I forgive you, if you meant 
to be very cutting, for her sake. It 
is so very kind of you to go to see 
her, and I am sure she enjoys your 
visits. Thank you, Mr. Masters, that 
is all. Have you got the two copies 
of the Christian Year? Put them 
into the carriage, please. Mr. Vin- 
cent, I am going to have the last of 
my summer-parties next Thursday — 


twelve o'clock — will you come?—. 


only a cup of coffee, you know, or 
tea if you prefer it, and talk au 
discretion. I shall be happy to see 
you, and I have some nice friends, 
and one or two good pictures; 80 
there you have an account of all the 
attractions my house can boast of. 
Do come: it will be my last party 
this season, and I rather want it to 
be a great success,” said the syren, 
looking up with her sweet eyes. 
Vincent could not tell what an- 
swer he made in his rapture; but 
the next thing he was properly con- 
scious of was the light touch of her 
hand upon his arm as he led her to 
her carriage, some sudden courage- 
ous impulse having prompted him 
to secure for himself that moment- 
ary blessedness. He walked forth 
in a dream, conducting that heaven- 
ly vision, and there, outside, stood 
the celestial chariot with those paw- 
ing horses, and the children stand- 
ing round with open mouth to watch 
the lovely lady’s progress. It was he 
who put her in with such pride and 
hambleness as perhaps only a gener- 
ous but inexperienced young man, 
suddenly surprised into passion, 
could be capable of — ready to kiss 
the hem of her garment, or do any 
other preposterous act of homage — 
and just as apt to blaze up into 
violent self-assertion should any 
man attempt to humble him who 
had been thus honoured. While he 
stood watching the carriage out of 
sight, Masters himself came out to 
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tell the young Nonconformist, whose 
nce that dignified tradesman 
ad been loftily unconscious of a 
few minutes before, that they had 
found the book he wanted; and 
Vincent, thrilling in every pulse 
with the unlooked-for _ blessedness 
which had befallen him, was not 
sorry, when he dropped ont of the 
clouds at the bookseller’s accost, to 
re-enter that place where this en- 
chantment still hovered, by way of 
calming himself down ere he return- 
ed to those prose regions which were 
his own lawful habitation. He saw 
vaguely the books that were placed 
on -the counter before him — heard 
vaguely the polite purling of Mas- 
ters’s voice, all-solicitous to make t 
for the momentary incivility with 
which he had treated a friend of 
Lady Western’s — and was conscious 
of taking out his purse and paying 
something for the volume, which he 
carried away with him. But the 
book might have been Sanscrit for 
anything Mr. Vincent cared — and 
he would have paid any fabulous 
price for it with the meekest re- 
signation. His attempt to appear 
moderately interested, and to con- 
duct this common transaction as if 
he had all. his wits about him, was 
sufficient occupation just at this 
moment. His head was turned. 
There should have been roses blos- 
soming all along the bare pavement 
of George Street to account for the 
sweet gleams of light which warmed 
the entire atmosphere as he tra- 
versed that commonplace way. Not 
only the interview just passed, but 
the meeting to come, bewildered 
him with an intoxicating delight. 
Here, then, was the society he had 
dreamed of, opening its perfamed 
doors to receive him. From Mrs. 
Tozer’s supper-table to the bowery 
gates of Grange Lane was a jump 
which, ten days ago, would of it- 
self have made the young minister 
giddy with satisfaction and plea- 
sure. Now these calm emotions had 
ceased to move him ; for not society, 
but a sweeter syren, had thrown 
chains of gold round the unsuspect- 
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ing” Nonconformist. With Her, 
Back Grove Street was Paradise. 
Where her habitation was, or what 
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he should see there, was indifferent 
to Vincent. He was again to meet 
Herself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The days which intervened be- 
tween this meeting and Lady Wes- 
tern’s party were spent in a way 
which the managers of Salem would 
have been far from approving of. 
Mr. Vincent, indeed, was rapt out 
of himself, out of his work, out 
of all the ordinary regions of -life 
and thought. When he sat down 
to his sermons, his pen hung idly 
in his hand, and his mind, wilfally 
cheating itself by that semblance of 
study, went off into long delicious 
reveries, indescribable, intangible — 
a secret sweet intoxication which 
forbade labour, yet nourished 
thought. Though he sometimes 
did not write a word in an hour, so 
deep was the aspect of studiousness 
displayed by the young pastor at 
his writing-desk, and so entire the 
silence he maintained in his room, 
shut up in that world of dreams 
which nobody knew anything of, 
that his landlady, who was one of 
his hearers, communicated the fact 
to Tozer, and expatiated everywhere 
upon the extreme devotion to study 
displayed by the new minister. Old 
Mr. Tufton, who. had been in the 
habit of putting together the dis- 
jointed palaver which he called a 
sermon on the Saturday morning, 
shook his head over the information, 
and doubted that his young brother 
was resorting more to carnal than 
to spiritual means of filling his 
chapel; but the members of Salem 
generally heard the rumour with 
pride, and felt a certain distinction 
accrue to themselves from the pos- 
sibility that their pastor might ruin 
his health by over-study. It was a 
ew sensation in Salem; and the 
news, as it was whispered about, 
certainly came to the ears of a few 
of those young men and thinkers, 
principally poor lawyers’ clerks and 
drapers’ assistants, whom Tozer was 


so anxious to reach, and drew two 
or three doubtful, genteel hearers 
to the chapel, where Mr. Vincent's 
sermon, though no better than 
usual, and in reality dashed off at 
the last moment in sheer despera- 
tion, when necessity momentarily 
thrust the dreams away, was list- 
ened to with a certain awe and de- 
vout attention, solely due to the 
toil it was reported to have cost. 
The young winister himself came 
out of the pulpit remorseful and 
ashamed, feeling that he had ne- 
glected his duty, and thoroughly 
disgusted with the superficial pro- 
duction, just lighted up with a few 
fiery sentences of that eloquence 
which belongs to excitement and 
assion, which he had just delivered. 
ut Tozer and all the deacons 
buzzed approbation. They were 
penetrated with the conviction that 
be had worked hard at his sermon, 
and given them his best, and were 
not to be undeceived by the quality 
of the work itself, which was a 
secondary matter. More deeply 
disgusted and contemptuous than 
ever was the young pastor at the 
end of that Sunday — disgusted with 
himself to have done his work so 
poorly — contemptuous of those who 
were pleased with it—his heart 
swelling with mortified pride to 
think that what he thought so un- 
worthy of him was more appreci- 
ated than his best efforts. . For he 
did not know the report that had 
gone abroad ; he did pot know that, 
while brooding over his own rising 
passion, and absorbed in dreams 
with which Salem had nothing to 
do, the little world around him was 
complacently giving him credit for 
a purpose of wearing himself out in 
its behalf. The sermons so hastily 
written, thrust into a corner by the 
overpowering enchantment of those 
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reveries, were not the only sin he 
had to charge against himself. He 
could not bring himself to bear the 
irksome society that surrounded 
him, in the state of elevation and 
excitement he was in. Tozer was 
unendurable, and Phebe. to be 
avoided at all costs. He did not 
even pay his promised visit to Mrs. 
Hilyard, nor go to Siloam Cottage 
_as usual. In short, he spent the 
days in a kind of dream, avoiding 
all his duties, paying no visits, doing 
no pastoral work, neglecting the 
very sermon over which his land- 
lady saw him hanging so many 
silent hours, without knowing that 
all the vacant atmosphere between 
him and that blank sheet of paper, 
in which she saw nothing, was 
peopled with fairy visitants and 
unreal scenes to the dreamy eyes of 
her lodger. Such were the first 
effects of Circe’s cup upon the 
young minister. He indulged him- 
self consciously, with apologetic 
self- remonstrances as Thursday 
approached. After that day, life 
was to go on as usual. No— not 
as usual— with a loftier aim and a 
higher inspiration; but the season 
of dreams was to be over when he 
had real admittance into that Eden 
garden, where the woman of all 
women wandered among her flowers. 
He thought what he was to say to 
her on that eventful day— how he 
should charm her into interest in 
his difficulties, and beautify his 
office, and the barren spot in which 
he exercised it, with her sympathy. 
He imagined himself possessed of 
her ear, certain of a place by her 
side, a special guest of her own 
election. He was not vain, nor 


deeply persuaded of his own im- passed 


portance; yet all this seemed only 
natural to his excited imagination. 
He saw himself by her side in that 
garden of beatitades, disclosing to 
her all that was in his heart; in- 
stinctively he recalled all that the 
poets have said of woman the con- 
soler — woman the inspirer. When 
he had gained that priceless sym- 
pathy, what glorious amends he 
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should make for the few days’ indo- 
lence to which he now gave way! 
Thus in his inexperience he went 
on, preparing for himself, as any one 
a little wiser could have seen at a 
glance, one of the bitterest disappoint- 
ments of early life. 

Thursday came, a day of days — 
such a day as people reckon by, 
months after; a soft and brig t 
autumnal morning, breathing like 
spring. . As Vincent issued from 
his own door avd took his way 
along George Street to Grange 
Lane, he saw the curate of St. 
Roque’s walking before him in the 
same direction; but Mr. Wentworth 
himself was not more orthodoxly 
clerical in every detail of his cos- 
tume than was the young Noncon- 
formist, who was going, not to Lady 
Western’s breakfast-party, but into 
the Bower of Bliss, the fool’s para- 
dise of his youth. Mr. Wentworth, 
it is true, was to see Lucy Wode- 
house there, and was a true lover; 
but he walked without excitement 
to the green gate which concealed 
from him no enchanted world of de- 
lights, but only a familiar garden, 
with every turn of which he was per- 
fectly acquainted, and which, even 
when Lucy was by his side, con- 
tained nothing ineffable or ecstatic. 
It was, to tell the truth, an autum- 
nal garden, bright enough still with 
scarlet gleams of geranium and ver- 
bena, with a lawn of velvet smooth- 
ness, and no great diminution as 
et in the shade of the acacias and 
ime-trees, and everything in the 
most perfect order in the trim shrub- 
beries, through the skilful mazes of 
which some bright groups were 
already wandering, when Vincent 
through to the sunny open 
door. At the open windows within 
he could see other figures in a pleas- 
ant flutter of gay colour and light 
drapery, as he advanced bi 
to take his own place in that un- 
known world. e heard his own 
name announced, and went in, with 
a chill of momentary doubt upon 
his high expectations, into -the airy 
sunshiny room, with its gay, bril- 
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liant, rustling crowd, the ladies all 
bright and fresh in their pretty 
morning-dresses, and the din of talk 
and laughter confusing his unac- 
customed ears. For a moment the 
stranger stood embarrassed, looking 
round him, eagerly investigating the 
crowd for that one face, which was 
not only the sole face of woman in 
the world so far as he was concerned, 
but in reality the only face he knew 
in the gay party, where everybody 
except himself knew everybody else. 
Then he saw her, and his doubts 
were over. When she perceived him, 
she made a few steps forward to meet 
him and held out her hand. 

“Tam so glad to see you— how 
kind of you to come!” said Lady 
Western; “and such a beantifal 
day —just what I wanted for my 
Jast féte. Have you seen my friend 
again since I saw you, Mr. Vincent 
—quite well, I hope? Now, do 
have some coffee.— How do you do, 
Mr. Wentworth? You have been 
here fall five minutes, and you have 
never paid your respects to me. 
Even under the circumstances, you 
know, one cannot overlook such ne- 
glect.” 

“TIT am too deeply flattered that 
your ladyship should have observed 
my entrance to be able to make any 
defence,” said the curate of St. 
Roque’s, who could speak to her as to 
any ordinary woman ; “ but as for cir- 
cumstancese——” 

“Oh dear, yes, we all know,” 
cried Lady Western, with her sweet 
laugh. “ Was it you, Mr. Vincent, 
who were saying that circumstances 
were everything in life? — oh, no, I 
beg your pardon, quite the reverse. 
I remember it struck me as odd and 
clever. Now, I daresay, you two 
could quite settle that question. Iam 
such an ignoramus. So kind of you to 
come !” 

Vincent was about to protest his 
delight in coming, and to deprecate 
the imputation vf kindness, but ere 
he had spoken three words, he sud- 
denly came to a stop, perceiving 
that not only Lady Western's atten- 
tion but her ear was lost, and that 
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already another candidate for her fa- 
vour had possession of the field. He 
stepped back into the gay assembly, 
disturbing one group, the members 
of which all turned to look at him 
with well-bred curiosity. He stood 
quite alone and silent for some time, 
waiting if, perhaps, he could catch 
the eye of Lady Western. But -she 
was surrounded, swept away, carried 
off even from his neighbourhood, 
while he stood gazing. And here 
was he left, out of the sunshine of 
her presence in the midst of Car- 
lingford society, knowing nobody, 
while every face emiled and every 
tongue was busy but his own — talk 
au discretion! such there certainly 
was, but Vincent had never in his 
life felt so preposterously alone, so 
dismally silent, so shut up in him- 
self. If he had come to woo society, 
doubtless he could have plucked up 
a spirit, and made a little effort for 
his object. But he had come to see 
Her, flattering himself with vain 
dreams of securing her to himself — 
of wandering by her side through 
those garden-paths, of keeping near 
her whenever she moved—and the 
dream had intoxicated him more 
deeply than even he himself was 
aware of. Now he woke to his sober 
wits with a chill of mortification 
and ee not to be ex- 
age e stood silent, following 
er with his eyes as she glided about 
from one corner to the other of the 
crowded room. He had neither eyes 
por ears for anything else. Beauti- 
falas she had always been, she was 
lovelier than ever to-day, with her 
fair head uncovered and unadorned, 
her beautiful: hair glancing in the 
gleams of sunshine, her tiny hands 
ungloved. Poor Vincent drew near 
a window, when it dawned upon his 
troubled perception that he was 
standing amidst all those chatter- 
ing, laughing people, a silent statue 
of disappointment and dismay, and 
from that little refuge watched her 
as she made her progress. And, 
alas! Lady Western assured every- 
body that they were ‘‘so kind” to 
come —she distributed her smiles, 
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her kind words, everywhere. She 
beamed upon the old men and the 
young, the handsome and the stu- 
pid, with equal sweetness, After 
a while, as he stood watching, Vin- 
cent began to melt in his heart. 
She was hostess — she had the party’s 
my to think of, not her own, 
f he could but help her, bring him- 
self to her notice again in some 
other way! Vincent made another 
step out of his window, and looked 
out eagerly with shy scratiny. No- 
body wanted his help. They stared 
at him, and whispered questions 
who he was. When he at length 
nerved himself to speak to his next 
neighbour, he met with a courteous 
response and no more. Society was 
not cruel, or repulsive, or severely 
exclusive, but simply did not know 
him, could not make out who he 
was, and was busy talking that con- 
versation of a limited sphere full 
of personal allusions into which no 
stranger could enter. Instead of 
the ineffable hour he expected, an 
embarrassing, unbearable tedium 
was the lot of the poor Dissenting 
minister by himself among the 
beauty, wit, and fashion of Oar- 
lingford. He would have stolen 
away but for the forlorn hope that 
things might mend —that Lady 
Western might return, and that 
the sunshine he had dreamed of 
would yet fall upon him. But no 
such happiness came to the unfor- 
tunate young minister. After a 
while, a perfectly undistinguished 
middle-aged individual charitably 
engaged Mr. Vincent in conversa- 
tion ; and as they talked, and while 
the young man’s eager wistful eyes 
followed into every new combination 
of the little crowd that one fair 
figure which had bewitched him, it 
became apparent that the company 
was flowing forth into the garden. 
At last Vincent stopped short in the 
languid answer he was making to 
his respectable interlocutor with a 
sudden start and access of impa- 


tience. The brilliant room had 
suddenly clouded over. She had 
joined hér guests outside. With 
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bitterness, and a sharp pang at his 
heart, Vincent looked round and 
wondered to find himself in the 
house, in the company, from which 
she had gone. What business had 
No link of connection 
existed between him and this little 
world of unknown people except 
herself. She had brought him here; 
she alone kngw even so much of him 
as his name. He had not an inch of 
ground to stand on in the little 
alien assembly when she was not 
there. He broke off his conversa- 
tion with his unknown sympathiser 
abruptly, and rushed out, meaning 
to leave the place, Bat somehow, 
fascinated still, in a hundred dif- 
ferent moods a minute, when he got 
outside, he too lingered about the 
paths, where he continually met 
with groups and stray couples who 
stared at him, and wondered again, 
sometimes not inaudibly, who he 
was. He met her at last under the. 
shadow of the lime-trees with a 
train of girls about her, and a fol- 
lowing of eager wale attendants 
When he came forward lonely to 
make his farewell, with a | in 
which he meant to unite a certain 
indignation and reproach with still 
chivalrous devotion, the unconscious 
beauty met him with unabated 
sweetness, held out her hand as 
before, and smiled the most radiant 
of smiles. 

“Are you going to leave us al- 
ready ?” she said, in a tone which 
half persuaded the unlacky youth 
to stay till the last moment, and 
swallow all his mortifications. “So 
sorry you must go away so soon! 
and I wanted to show you my pic- 
tures too. Another .time, I hope, we 
may have better fortune. When you 
come to me again, you must really be 
at leisure, and have no other engage- 
ments. Good-bye! It was so kind 


of you to come, and I am so sorry you 
can’t stay |” 

In another minute the green door 
had “opened and closed, the fairy 
vision was gone, and poor Vincent 
stood in Grange Lane between the 
two blank lines of garden - wall, 
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come back to the common daylight 
after a week’s vain wandering in 
the enchanted grounds, half stupe- 
fied, half maddened by the disap- 
pointment and downfall. He made 
@ momentary pause at the door, 
gulped down the big indignant 
sigh that rose in his throat, and, 
with a quickened step and a height- 
ened colour, retraced his steps along 
a road which no longer gleamed 
with any rosy reflections, but was 
harder, more real, more matter - of - 
fact than ever it had looked before. 
What a fool he had been, to be led 
into such a false position! —to be 
cheated of his peace, and seduced 
from ‘his duty, and intoxicated into 
such absurdities of hope, all by the 
‘gleam of a bright eye, and the 
sound of a sweet voice! He who 
had never known the weakness be- 
fore, to cover himself with ridicule, 
and compromise his dignity so en- 
tirely for the sake of the first 
beautiful woman who smiled upon 
him! Poor Vincent! He hurried 
to his rooms thrilling with projects, 
schemes, and sudden vindictive am- 
bition. That fair creature should 
learn that the young Nonconformist 
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was worthy of her notice. Those 
self-engrossed simperers should yet 
be startled out of their follies by the 
new fame rising up amongst them. 
Who was he, did they ask ? One day 
they should know. 

That the young man should de- 
spise himself for this outbreak of 
injured feeling, as soon as he had 
cooled down, was inevitable ; but it 
took some considerable time to cool 
down ; and in the mean time his 
resolution rose and swelled into that 
heroic region which youth always 
attains so easily. He thought him- 
self disenchanted for ever. That 
night, in bitter earnest, he burned 
the midnight oil—that night his 
pen flew over the paper with out- 
breaks, sometimes indignant, some- 
times pathetic, on subjects as re- 
mote as possible from Lady Wes- 
tern’s breakfast-party ; and with a 
sudden revulsion he bethought him- 
self of Salem and its oligarchy, which 
just now prophesied so much good 
of their new minister. He accepted 
Salem with all the heat of passion 
at that moment. His be the task 
to raise it and its pastor into a com- 
mon fame! 
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Revivats of all kinds, esthetic 
no less than spiritual, first kindled 
by the fire of inspiration, soon burn 
with the fury of fanaticism. At 
the present moment it appears to 
be our privilege to pass through 
the somewhat interesting pheno- 
mena of an architectural renais- 
sance; a revival upon which Reli- 
gion has bestowed her fervour, Art 
her loveliness, and each in turn 
more than accustomed extrava- 
gance. The pointed spire catches 
light from heaven; the solid but- 
tress lays its sure foundation as in 
steadfast truth; the solemn aisle 
of dim religious light finds deep 
response within the silent and 
shadowed chambers of the soul; 
and thus heaven and earth seem to 
witness to the sanctity of the work, 
and the sanction of two worlds 
combines to uphold in mystic union 
the once merely secular materials 
of simple bricks and mortar. Hence 
ofttimes of late have architectural 
forms, founded on the _ simplest 
of principles, and fashioned from 
the rudest of elements, been made 
pregnant with portentous meaning, 
and guileless Art has thus become 
somewhat innocently the minister 
of Superstition. An eloquent writer, 
a few years ‘ince, shut out from his 
esthetic palace the too common 
light of day, expressly, it would 
seem, to kindle seven symbolic 
lamps, which should henceforth 
burn the eternal emblems of the 
virtues. We are given to under- 
stand that, were these resplend- 
ent orbs extinguished, earth would 
again sink into darkness, the world 
be reduced to anarchy, and the seven 
cardinal vices, with the Evil One as 
chief, reign supreme in the habi- 
tations of men! Thus will it be 
seen that art and ethics are made 
one and indivisible, and that each of 
us who can call a house his own 
is at once beset by the most intri- 
cate of moral problems. It seems, 
indeed, upon the best authority, 


abundantly clear that a man who 
dares, through a false architecture, 
to ‘provide for his temporal com- 
forts, is throwing into peril his 
eternal interests. The purists in 
architectural morals seem ever pro- 
pounding such questions as the fol- 
lowing :—Is it probable that the 
man who, in the infidelity of his 
heart, has built his house after the 
orders of Vitruvius, will accord his 
life to the commands of Moses? 
Is it credible that the architect 
who, through irreverence for the 
Gothic arch, has constructed every 
door of his dwelling with a square 
top, can cherish due Christian 
aspiration within his soul? Is it 
possible that the builder who has 
violated all the spiritual angles suit- 
ed to windows and roofs, who has 
sinned against all that is sacred in 
colour, can aggre any right-mind- 
ed love for his next-door neighbour ? 
Such are the momentous questions 
which the fanatic “battle of the 
styles” would fain force us to fight 
out ; such the tempting topics which 
have beguiled architectural critics 
into fantastic eloquence. As an 
escape from this miserable trifling, 
we are tempted to enter a plea on 
behalf of simple-minded ignorance. 
Happy, we would say, the man who 
has a comfortable house to dwell 
in, caring little for Classic, Gothic, 
or Renaissance, while safely shel- 
tered from the winds of heaven, 
secluded from the blasts of contro- 
versy. Blest that roof, whether 
high-pitched or low, which can 
defy the waters, and those founda- 
tions against which the floods do 
not prevail. And thrice happy 
and thrice blessed that soul which, 
at peace within its tabernacle, freed 
from the cant of criticism, and de- 
livered from the vulgar warfare of 
schools, styles, and parties, is con- 
tent to enter upon all that is lovely 
without for ever stambling at the 
threshold of a why or a because, is 
willing to enjoy a manifold natare 
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without dogmatic inquiry into pre- 
cise theories of the Beautiful, is 
eager and hearty in the love of a 
universal Art, without troubling to 
master the jargon of pedagogues, 
a appreciate the pedantry of pro- 


rs. 
The architectural revival of which 
we have spoken, notwithstanding 
these incidental absurdities, has 
doubtless effected much good, and it 
came at any rate upon us not before 
it was well wanted. The streets 
of London proclaim in _ saddest 
guise the worst outrages upon public 
taste, and pronounce the incapacity 
of the professional architect and 
sculptor. It is a misfortune that the 
nation which has been so prolific in 
heroes and statesmen, in philoso- 
— and philanthropists, 
ave proved itself so signally incap- 
able of handing down to posterity 
those great men who have given to 
the age its character and renown. 
The pen of the historian, in recount- 
ing deeds of patriotism or recording 
triumphs of genius, has often warm- 
ed into strains of noble eloquence ; 
but the hand of the architect and 
sculptor, in essaying to put into 
enduring stone Kngland’s triumphs 
and Britain’s heroes, has but too 
often succeeded in holding up our 
country’s greatness to the contempt 
of Europe. Whether we have called 
to our assistance classic models and 
the Roman toga, or have been con- 
tent with the pigtail, topboots, and 
spur indigenous to our own soil, 
the same ridicule has at last await- 
ed the most pretentious of our 
efforts. The thronged thorough- 
fare leading to our grand Interna- 
tioual Exhibition will, in the pre- 
sent year, display to the astonished 
nations of the world a great monu- 
ment which, in facile and free adop- 
tion of all styles, the Classic, the 
northern Gothic, and the barber's 
block, may possibly be mistaken 
for the effigy of those cosmopolitan 
liberties which find a boasted re- 
fage on our hospitable shores! 
The foreigner, as he drives to the 
grand emporium of arts and manu- 
factures, will doubtless be arrested 


should 
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by this classic arch, the entrance 
and the exit to one of the public 
parks ; his eye turns upwards for the 
triumphal car of Alexander, when, 
behold, astride a snorting charger, 
no Bucephalus, but a knacker’s vic- 
tim, is hoisted the hero of a hun- 
dred fights, immortalised as Wel- 
lington in a cocked-hat! In this 
battle of the styles, kings no less 
than commoners have been forced to 
do service! George IV., as the first 
gentleman in Europe, politely rides 
through Trafalgar Beebe: his head 
uncovered; while his venerable fa- 
ther, close by in Pall - Mall, is pro- 
perly protected by wig and pigtail. 
These regions of the Mall, Trafal- 
gar Square, and Westminster, are 
the favoured localities set apart to 
the apotheosis of British worthies ; 
and in the present chaos of incon- 
gruous ideas done into stone, this 
quarter of our metropolis becomes, 
as it were, an artistic limbo for 
unfledged genius, and we walk 
along streets and squares— like to 
that famed abode not unknown to 
ambition misguided — paved with 
good intentions. 

On every side does the same me- 
lancholy spectacle present itself, and 
consolation is seldom found save 
in harmless mediocrity. Some re- 
lief, we believe, however, is occa- 
sionally obtained by glancing at 
telling points of the rjdiculous, and 
sighs which might find issue in but 
fruitless sorrow are thus exchanged 
for bursts of healthful laughter. 
The famed pepper-boxes of the Na- 
tional Gallery have given zest to 
many a joke; they are, we presume, 
among the failures ascribed to the 
Classic. The two fountains, on the 
contrary, though somewhat amphi- 
bious and aquatic in style, incline 
possibly to the new school of Gothic, 
concerning which we hear so much ; 
the water -jets and iridescent spray 
partaking of the nature of finials; 
spires, or pinnacles; and these, if 
we recollect rightly, symbolising by 
their aspiring flight several of those 
Christian virtues which Gothic ar- 
chitecture takes under ‘her special 
protection. On the other hand, 
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some of the more recent club-houses 
and facades in Pall-Mall are more 
directly implicated in the vanities 
of life, and the specious sins of a 
corrupted civilisation. They belong 
to “the godless Italian Renaissance,” 
are executed in a sort of carved 
upholstery, incrusted with confec- 
tionery ornament; flowers, garlands, 
and festoons hung in gala profusion, 
as little consonant with true art as 
Paris fashions and crinoline are con- 
sistent with pure taste. What, we 
would ask, will Landseer’s four 
British lions at the foot of the 
Nelson Column say to all this? We 
shall look to them for a tremendous 
roar on behalf of styles naturalistic. 
What, we would likewise venture to 
inquire, can the English unicorn be 
about ?— that noble bat much-ne- 
glected animal, to whom the arts 
of this country owe so much — the 
fitting champion, we cannot bat 
think, of the coming style of the 
fature —a style which, unfortunate- 
ly, was not quite in time to preside 
at the Grand International Exhibi- 
tion. 

This terrible battle among the 
builders, the horrors of which we 
have been narrating —a fead which 
will probably last as long as lines ho- 
rizontal, perpendicular, and eurved 
are doomed in the nature of things 
to coexist — has of late waxed more 
farious than ever. It is well known 
that the business devolving upon 
our Secretaries for Foreign Affairs 
has long outgrown the official domi- 
cile, and that, moreover, the build- 
ing known as the Foreign Office 
has now become absolutely insecure 
and dangerous. Under the pressure 
of this immediate necessity, a Select 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed in 1856 “for 
the purpose of considering the best 
means of providing accommodation 
for the various public departments 
in the neighbourhood of Downing 
Street.” In July of the same year 
this Committee recommended “ that 
there should be a concentration of 
the public offices, and that such con- 
centration should be effected in the 
immediate vicinity of Whitehall and 


the Houses of Parliament;” and it 
farther recommended that “the de- 
sign of the different public offices 
to be erected on the proposed site 
should be submitted to public com- 
petition.” In compliance with this 
suggestion, we find that “the Firat 
Commissioner of Works placed him- 
self in communication with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
considered that the First Commis- 
sioner might obtain designs for 
laying out the surface of the whole 
site referred to in the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, bat that plans and elevations 
of buildings should only be required 
in respect of the Foreign Office and 
the War Department; and that a 
sum not exceeding £5000 might be 
expended in premiums to the most 
suceessfal of the competing archi- 
tects. The First Commissioner then 
invited a meeting of certain distin- 
guished architects, and explained 
his views to them. The competi- 
tion was to be divided into three 
branches—1. The block-plan, for 
the concentration of all offices 
upon the space indicated in the Re- 
port of the House of Commons; 
2. A new Foreign Office; 3. A 
new War Office.” “For the first 
branch, three premiums were pro- 
posed, and seven respectively for 
the second and third. The First 
Commissioner _ distinctly 

himself against any obligation to 
employ any architect to whom a 
prize should be awarded; but at 
the same time it appears by the 
evidence that the architects 

that, circumstances permitting, the 
competition would have an import- 
ant bearing on the selection of the 
design to be adopted, and the archi- 
tect to be employed. The terms of 
the competition were shortly after 
published, and 218 competitors en- 
tered the lists, some competing in 
all, some in two, and some in onl 
one of the branches.” “On the 27t 
of June 1857 the judges made 
their report to the First Commis- 
sioner, by which the seventeen pre 
miams were allotted to es many 
different competitors.” “By this 
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award the three first premiums for 
the Foreign Office were assigned to 
Messrs. Coe & Hofland, Messrs. 
Banks & Barry, and G. G. Scott, 

.” The design of Mr. Scott was 
Gothic; the styles adopted by the 
other successful competitors were 
Classic or Italian. ‘As to these 
three first designs, it must,” observe 
the Committee, “be recollected 
that, while the first prize for the 
Foreign Office was awarded to 
Messrs. Coe & Hofland, yet they 
did not compete for the War Office. 
Again, while in the opinion of the 
assessors, Messrs. Banks & Barry 
stood first in merit for the Foreign 
Office, yet, according to the same 
Opinion, they were unsuccessful for 
the War Office; while Mr. Scott 
stood second both for one and the 
other.” The Committee state that 
they “had come to the conclusion 
that in the erection of a new Foreiga 
Office a preference should be given 
to the successful competitors ;” and 
further, “ your Committee are of 
Opinion that whoever may be the 
architect ultimately selected, he 
ought to be- allowed the fullest 
liberty in the modification and im- 
provement of his original design.” 

On the overthrow of Lord Pal- 


merston’s first Administration in 
1858, Lord John Manners, the 
Commissioner of Public Works 


under the new Government, pro- 
cured the appointment of a Select 
Committee, the Report of which 
has furnished the foregoing digest. 
During the recess, Lord John 
Manners, having determined that 
the Gothic style should be adopt- 
ed, appointed Mr. Scott architect, 
and gave directions for altered 
plans and estimates. But on the 
overthrow of the Conservative 
Government, before Mr. Scott’s Go- 
thic design had even secured its 
foundations, the fight for the Fo- 
reign Office was again renewed, and 
Lord Palmerston, who assumed the 
dictatorship of the arts, positively 
declared that so long as he held 

wer, Gothic should not prevail. 

r. Scott he did not displace, but 
the Gothic design he required 
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should be substituted for an Italian 
building. Accordingly, says the 


noble Lord, speaking from the Trea- 
sury bench, “Mr. Scott brought 
me an amended style, which ap- 
peared to me Gothic in disguise, 
with pointed windows rounded at 
the top. (A laugh.) And then he 
brought me another style, Saracenic 
or Byzantine. I said, ‘I know 
you are capable of excelling in any 
style: now do, for heaven’s sake, 
go and bring me an Italian style!’ 
(A laugh.) Mr. Scott did bring me 
an Italian style, and we have heard 
from the noble Lord, (Lord John 
Manners) that it has been admired 
by the very best jadges. I do not 
pretend to be a judge of the scien- 
tific features of architecture, but it 
seems to me a very beautiful plan, 
and one which combines with suf- 
ficient beauty and ornament great 
moderation of expense.  (Cheers.)” 
The total estimate for the new 
Foreign Office, under Mr. Scott’s 
modified Italian design, is £200,000. 
We have seen that this important 
national building is but a part — 
but a first instalment — of a grand 
scheme of reconstruction. A War 
Office is required, the Colonial 
Office is falling down, a new In- 
dian Office is absolutely essential, 
and “the State Paper Office is 
crammed fall, and has not space 
for two years’ papers.’ We have 
thought it well to be thus explicit 
in the statement of the case. In 
the battle of the styles, the combat- 
tants, it will now be seen, are not 
fighting for mere abstract theories, 
The usual professional percentage 
upon these Government commis- 
sions constitutes of itself a for- 
tune. Fortune and fame alike await 
the aspirants. For the general 
public, likewise, there is much at 
stake. Never, since the rebuilding 
of London after the Great Fire — at 
no period since Wren gave to the 
metropolis its churches — has such 
an opportunity been afforded of 
disgracing or adorning the capital 
of the empire. The Government 
offices require reconstruction; the 
National Gallery must be enlarged; 
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the accommodation at the British 
Museum augmented ; the South Ken- 
sington rooms extended. What 
architectural style shall we adopt — 
Classic, Gothic, or Palladian ? hat 
materials shall we employ —iron, 
glass, brick, or stone? Of Rome 
it was said, an Emperor found it 
of brick and left it of marble. Of 
London. let it in like manner be 
declared, that streets monotonous 
with shops and warehouses, that pub- 
lic offices and law-courts dull as fac- 
tories, have been transmuted into 
palaces, wherein every door and 
window, each column, entablature, 
and arch, however costless and 
simple, shall be a work of beauty, 
stamped with the creative impress of 
an artist-mind. 

Having detailed the plain facts 
of the case, we shall now the better 
be enabled to appreciate the smart- 
ness of those parliamentary debates 
which, for play of wit and point of 
satire, come as annual benefits in 
favour of certain members of a 
comic turn. In the latest of these 
dramatic performances, in the course 
of the last session, the cast of charac- 
ters was strong. The dramatis per- 
sone included the names of Elcho, 
Palmerston, Manners, Cowper, Lay- 
ard, Tite, and Osborne. Lord 
Elcho’s opening speech was as 
usual playful and telling, “ He 
owed, he said, an apology to the 
House for having taken up the sub- 
ject. He had not, like his noble 
friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment, made architecture his study! 
(Laughter.) They had to consider the 
nature of the building to be erected 
for the Foreign Office. A number 
of designs had been exhibited. One 
had been made by the Prime Min- 
ister himself (laughter), but he was 
sorry to say that his noble friend’s 
Foreign Office was as faulty as his 
foreign ea was sound, (A 
laugh.) The other day, said Lord 
Elcho, a party who took an interest 
in this question made a tour through 
London. They invited Lord Pal- 
merston to join them, but his noble 
friend declined. (A laugh.) He 
was sorry for that. They saw an 
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insurance - office near Blackfriars 
Bridge which was built in a style 
which the nohle lord abused, and 
on the right and left of it were two 
stucco-fronted houses in the Italian 
style. Photographs had been taken : 
the house on one side was desig- 
vated ‘ Palmerston ornate ;’ that 
on the other ‘ Palmerston pure,’ 
and the one in the middle is 
ticketed, ‘What London would be 
if Palmerston would allow it.’” The 
photograpbs were then handed up to 
the Treasury bench for the inspec- 
tion of the noble Viscount. 
speaker concluded by moving “ that 
in the opinion of this House it is 
not desirable that the new Foreign 
Office shall be erected according to 
the Palladian design then exhibited in 
the Committee-room of the House.” 
This Palladian design was Mr. Scott’s 
modified Italian plan. 

Mr. Layard favoured Gothic, but 
sensibly demanded that the Gothic 
should at least be pure, of English 
character, and adapted to the wants 
and manners of the times. “The 
House of Parliament was a Gothic 
building, and the exterior might be 
beautiful, but the interior had all 
the inconveniences which charac- 
terised buildings in the time of our 
forefathers, This House, moreover, 
swarmed ‘with hideous and gro- 
tesque monsters, which, though 
called lions and unicorns, resembled 
nothing ‘so much as the gorillas 
lately discovered on the west coast 
of Africa. (A laugh.) He believed 
these frightfal animals had even 
crept into the apartments occupied 
by the Speaker.” If we lect 
rightly, one of these “hideous mon- 
sters” has since found its way into 
the evangelical tabernacle of Mr. 
Spurgeon, and defiled the pure Cal- 
vinistic order supposed to find fa- 
vour with the. reverend gentleman. 
If our memory serve us, the hon. 
member for Southwark on that oc- 
casion delighted his new consti- 
tuents by mounting the pulpit-plat- 
form of the Surrey Nonconformist 
theatre, taking the chair, on true 
democratic principles of equality 
and. fraternity, side by side wi 
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“the monster” lately imported 
from the coast of Africa, Mr. Spur- 
the while acting showman ! 

he reverend gentleman is opposed 
to Gothic, let us presume, on pure 
“ Dissenting principles.” It is well 
known that he refused to build in 
the Gothic style, and accordingly 
gave notice that no Gothic architect 
need apply for the construction of 
his Ebenezer. In his own person, 
too, he has consistently adopted 
a phase of oratory which, were 
Mr. Ruskin writing three volumes 
on the stones of Blackfriars or 
Southwark, would stand for the 
‘ grotesque Rennaissance.” The roar 
of the gorilla, thus let it be known 
by architectural purists, like the 
bray of a certain other animal heard 
in the Strand during the spring of 
the year, is not exclusively a Gothic 
phenomenon. A note of this fact in 
nataral history should be taken by any 
gentleman engaged upon ‘“‘ A Comic 
History of the Arts.” 

The debates upon “ Lombardo- 
Gothic” and “ Palmerston Renais- 
sance” invariably preserve that per- 
sistent playfulness, that sustained 
action and incident, which, especi- 
ally in all matters pertaining to 
the arts, are so essential to the 
fitting maintenance of the drama- 
tic unities. That dry fetails of 
architecture should be so prolific in 
wit and repartee, says much for the 
genius of art and its critics. In 
these parliamentary prize-fights it 
is perhaps difficult to decide which 
style comes off the best—Classic or 
Gothic, the rounded arch or the 
pointed spire, the horizontal line or 
the perpendicular, the flat cornice 
or the broken gable, Pagan sym- 
metry or Christian symbolism, 
Greek gods or Gothic gargoyles. 
It has usually been asserted that 
Gothic has at least this advantage, 
that it is essentially national and 
English. Thereupon a more search- 
ing inquiry is instituted, and the 
question is asked, What architectural 
type and style is truly indigenous 
to these northern isles? One speaker 
suggests that Stonehenge had some 
claim, whereon the lively First Lord 
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of the Treasury declared himself 
prepared to go into still more remote 


antiquity. “The real aboriginal 
architecture of this country,” ex- 
claimed Lord Palmerston, “ was 


mud huts and wicker wigwams. 
These were the original architectural 
styles of the first inhabitants of this 
island.” The noble Lord, as usual, 
won the laugh upon his side. It is 
often likewise said that the Italian — 
that is, the revived Roman —is not 
national. “ But is ‘the Gothic na- 
tional ?” exclaimed Lord Palmer- 
ston ; “I never heard of the Goths, 
the Vandals, or the Saracens doing 
much in this country, but I have 
been told in my early days that the 
Romans were in this kingdom for a 
considerable number of years. When 
we are agked what is our national 
style, we might, he thougnt, in- 
quire who have been our most distin- 
gpished architects, and what style 
they practised. Vanbrugh, Sir 
Christopher Wren, and Inigo Jones 
were among our greatest names, 
and the buildings of these famed 
artists are Greek, Roman, and Ita- 
lian.” It is frequently likewise 
complained by Gothic advocates 
that we want in the architecture of 
our towns variety. To this the 
noble Lord retorted, “ Well, no 
doubt, error is infinite and truth 
simple. Bad taste is infinite, and 
good taste is simple; and there- 
fore the Gothic admits of infinite 
variety. (Mach laughter.)” The 
Jate First Commissioner of Publie 
Works, Lord John Manners, had 
been understood to favour what is 
sometimes termed the Architecture 
of the Future, a modified Gothic, 
which, we believe, obtains the ap- 
proval of Mr. Beresford Hope in his 
recent work, The English Cathedral 
of the Nineteenth Century. “But 
nothing,” replied Lord Palmerston, 
“will satisfy my noble friend but 
the invention of some new 

of architecture. Mr. Nash, a great 
architect, tried that experiment, 
bot had not much success. We all 
remember the story of a gentleman 
who, walking along Regent Street, 
being struck with something irre- 
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gular, said to the clerk of the works, 
‘Good heavens! what order of 
architecture do you call this? The 
man said, ‘ Oh, sir, that is Mr. Nash’s 
“ positive order.” ’ (Laughter.) 
Well, I should like to see the ‘ posi- 
tive order’ of my noble friend. 
(continued laughter.)” 

Never, since the days of the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets, has a con- 
test been fought out with greater 
pertinacity than this Battle of the 
Styles; and seldom, we fear, with 
more fatal results. Towards the 
close of the above debate Mr. Bernal 
Osborne was prepared to support 
an amendment, “ A plague on both 
your Houses ;” but the Govern- 
ment carried the day in favour of 
‘‘Palmerston Renaissance” by a 
majority of ninety-three, and a vote 
for £30,000 was at once mn as & 
first instalment towards the total 
estimate of £200,000. 

That the present Government 
should make the conflict between 
Classic and Gothie so decidedly a 
Cabinet question, seems rather ex- 
traordinary. Whether, indeed, the 
direct spirituality which is pre- 
sumed to pertain to Gothic—a style 
which has expressly allied itself to 
the interests of another world —be 
adapted to the directly mundane 
business of a Foreign ce, foreign 
secretaries themselves are perhaps, 
after all, the best judges. Some of 
the despatches which Lord Palmer- 
ston was of yore accustomed to 
pen from Downing Street, more 
particularly those written in the 
interests of a certain Don Pacifico, 
and addressed to the Court of 
Athens, may possibly have given 
the noble Lord an insight into 
the diplomatic fitness of foreign 
styles, especially the Classic, which 
entitles him to speak as one to the 
manner bred. ‘The present Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Earl Ras- 
sell, moreover, possibly intends to 
carry out his well-known Italian 
sympathies in that spirit of guile- 
less simplicity and unbroken faith 
which might intuitively shrink from 
Official residence in any building not 
of pure Italian architecture. Some 
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such sufficient reasons ~- are 
suaded, must m present 
Cabinet to their comewbat anomal- 
ous proceedings. nD 80 earnest, 
however, we say = it is little — 
of posterous folly to reject 
append design made by the first 
Gothic architect in E and at 
the mere caprice of a political Min- 
ister to compel Mr. Scott to adopt a 
style for which neither his taste nor 
his experience can specially fit him. 
It was a misfortune that the Gothic 
Palace, the present Houses of Par- 
liament, were —a an €x- 
= Classic architect ; this un- 
appy precedent we are now about 
to repeat in its converse, by putting 
an avowed Gothic architect to de- 
sign and direct the ——— Foreign 
Office in the Classic style. 

We think it is matter of re- 
gret that architecture and the arts 
are seldom in this country, ap- 
proached and dealt with in a spirit 
of sufficient seriousness. Ministers 
of the Crown, and men of position 
in Parliament or elsewhere, act and 
speak as if pictures, and painters, 
and architects were worthy of little 
more than kind condescending pa- 
tronage. A vague notion seems 
somehow to have entered the heads 
of people in authority that the arts 
in some sort confer lustre on a 
nation, and so, after all material 
interests are securely settled a 
few dilettante men consent to de- 
vote some spare moments in hasty 
inconsiderate talk upon esthetic 
matters of which they boast a 
smattering. d For the mere pleasi 

time of society, or t 
cdet af 'o epltes, thle superficial 
facility is all that is needed; but 
when art questions arise which de- 
mand legislative care and know- 
ledge, which involve the expendi- 
ture of many thousands of pounds, 
and determine in some degree, 
the position of the country in the 
realms of art, the result is often 
re ta We —_, ~* —_ nd 
ourselves a people o 
kee grown rich; and ahetie 
the matter in hand be the building 
of a navy, the clothing of an army, 
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the driving of a foreign commerce, 
or the keeping of a huxter’s store, 
the ruling principle is ever the 
same-——make the concern large, and 
let it pay. Trades have paid ; 
as a nation, we are prosperous and 
rich ; and so now we can afford to 
devote a little time and spend some 
of our abundance upon the arts as 
the luxuries of life. The fault of 
all this is in great part to be as- 
scribed to imperfect education. In 
the universities our coming legis- 
lators are made learned and skill- 
ed in the writing of hexameters, 
but of the rhythm and construc- 
tion of classic art, of the laws of 
symmetry and beauty in Greek 
statues, Roman temples, or Gothic 
churches, they know nothing. It 
has thus often been the misfortune 
of this country, that while its lead- 
ing minds can write and speak, if 
needs be, in the dead languages—ac- 
quisitions by no means to be treated 
lightly —they find themselves un- 
able to judge of the beauty or add 
to the fitness of those national 
arts which should in this our day 
assume a living reality. For these 
evils from which we suffer hourly 
in our public streets and private 
houses, the remedy is easy, and 
should be immediate— the appoint- 
ment of qualified art-professors in 
our schools and universities, a mea- 
sure which has long received earnest 
advocacy in these pages. In the 
mean time, ignorance should at least 
put off arrogance, clothe itself in fit- 
ting humility, and do as little mie- 
chief as may be. We wish we could 
see signs of this improved spirit. 
On the contrary, we have mostly to 
regret, in public discussions upon 
art, a certain jaunty jovial air, a 
kind of supercilious condescension, 
as if a great mind had come down 
from its habitual heights to disport 
itself for the moment with a pretty 
plaything. Politicians, it would 
seem, yet require to learn that a 
good picture or a great poem may 
perchance serve the world as wor- 
thily as wordy harangues not always 
remarkable for wisdom. 

Art, as the expression of the no- 
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blest of thought in the highest of 
form, should certainly be used by 
each one of us as an appointed 
means to self-culture and mental 
progression. Next in import to the 
health and comeliness of the fleshly 
tabernacles which in this life we are 
destined to inhabit, are the houses 
which we make for our homes, 
their light, their air, their beauty, 
the pictures we hang in our rooms, 
the engravings which our children 
look on, the colours which in har- 
mony, the forms which in grace, 
the accessories of ornament that in 
refined taste, grow into the daily 
life,. percolate the inward thoughts, 
and flow into the current of our 
domestic affections. The cultured 
man may thus make his house and 
home in keeping with his better 
and his* higher nature; and there- 
fore it becomes of moment in what 
guise this reflex of his inner self 
shall stand. We ask once more, 
then, can the need of actual exist- 
ence, can the wants of a sensitive 
taste, can the national life which 
now swells in this our native Eng- 
land, be best expressed and realised 
through the forms and appliances 
of Classic or Gothic architecture ? 
In order to make this present arti- 
cle as complete as practicable, we 
will devote its still remaining pages 
to the deliberate answer of this 
question. 

We need scarcely say that archi- 
tecture is a utilitarian art arising 
in man’s necessities. A beaver’s 
habitation which could not with- 
stand the torrent, the nest of a bird 
which did not bear up against the 
winds, were not more worthless 
than the house which failed to fur- 
nish man with needful space and 
peaceful shelter. Architecture, it is 
true, in enochs of wild extravagance, 
has sometimes transgressed the laws 
and limits imposed by its originat- 
ing uses ; but it is one of the healthy 
and hopeful signs of the present 
revival that the practical is placed. 
as a prelude to the pleasing, that 
decoration is bound down to de- 
corum, that enrichment is made to 
conform to essential and underly- 
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ing purposes and plans, that the 
flowers and the foliage which adorn 
capital or arch are required to spring 
as native growth from the founda- 
tions which sustain and the frame- 
work which unites. Hence is it 
now universally understood and es- 
tablished that a style of architecture 
which is foreign to present practical 
requirements is an outrage upon 
reason and common sense, and so far 
a violation of the fundamental can- 
ons of taste. Thus, not without 
show of argument, has it often been 
urged that a classic and pagan tem- 
ple cannot be fitted to modern 
times and Christian purposes. To 
this we in part agree, but certainly 
not entirely. We willingly admit 
that a Grecian temple is not suited 
to private domestic dwellings; we 
know, indeed, from the “streets of 
‘Pompeii, that the ancients them- 
selves built houses and villas and 
shops in much humbler forms. 
Between a Grecian temple and a 
modern private dwelling there is 
therefore no parity. But for large 
stately halls, for noble public build- 
ings, where people congregate in 
masses, the requirements are en- 
tirely different. Here the _porti- 
co, the columns, and the spacious 
interior, have, as in the Paris 
Bourse, direct and itive uses. 
Under the cover of deep porticos, 
in edifices of this construction, car- 
riages may drive and set down; 
and in the hall within, hundreds 
or thousands can comfortably sit 
and listen, with little to impede 
sight or sound. Last autumn it 
was our privilege to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the utili- 
tarian advantages of such a build- 
ing. The Town Hall in Birming- 
ham, expressly taken from a Grecian 
model, constitutes the most perfect 
room for a grand musical perform- 
ance which we know in Europe. 
For public political meetings, whe- 
ther in daylight or by night, it is, we 
presume, equally well adapted. In 
interiors of this construction there 
is not, it is true, that perspective 
of distant sound found often in 
cathedrals, where the organ peals 
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along the fretted roof, and the voice 
dies in the shadow of a column — an 
effect, no doubt, like the hazy back- 
ground of a picture, to captivate 
imagination just in proportion as it 
cheats the ear. But to the true 
lover of music for its own dear 
charms, in a hall such as this, there 
is a quality more to be desired than 
the omne ignotum pro magnifico, — 
the clear bell and bird-like note 
coming straight Yrom voice and 
string without discoloration or re- 
fraction, shadéw or reflection. Of 
such public buildings, admirably 
suited, notwithstanding their Classic 
style, to modern municipal wants, 


there are examples in other great 
provincial towns. The Trade Hall 
of Manchester, the Town Hall 


at Leeds, St. George’s Hall in Li- 
verpool, and the Public Hall in 
Bradford, all show that classic archi- 
tecture needs but little adaptation 
to make it suited to actual wants 
of existing civilisation. We give 
one more example, not as an un- 
qualified success, but to show that 
a Greek temple built in modern 
times, and dedicated to Christian 
uses, loses to any objectionable de- 
ree its an associations. The 
adeleine in Paris for symmetry and 
beauty can scarcely be surpassed, 
throughout the world; and we can 
testify that for the functions of re- 
ligion the voice is well heard, and 
that prgcessions and other portions 
of the ritual are clearly seen. We 
readily admit that there are many 
churches which, as churches, please 
us better; but- still we think that a 
religion which professes,to be Ca- 
tholic, reflecting all epochs in his- 
tory, adapting itself to all phases of 
popular taste, fittingly shows iteelf 
alike universal in its architecture 
and art. Mere sects, it may with 
reason be urged, can narrow their 
sympathies to the limits of a secta- 
rian art. But this, we believe, for 
a. widely inclusive church, were 
a lamentable mistake, and we re- 
joice to think that in England, the 
Church, which is national, a branch 
of the one true ‘church 6n earth, 
has not in art or in architecture 
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proved itself thus sectarian or bi- 
goted. In the metropolis of the 
empire the English Church shows 
herself sufficiently catholic to wor- 
ship with equal comfort and fer- 
vour in the Gothic Abbey of West- 
minster and the Italian Cathedral of 
St. Paul’s. No form of art, what- 
ever be the name it bear, which is 
true to nature and consonant with 
the aspirations of the soul, can 
rightly be held unfitted for the 
service of a religion which seeks to 
consecrate all that is true and beauti- 
ful and good on earth to the worship 
of God. 

Then, coming down from the con- 
templation of these grand edifices 
suited to national, municipal, or 
ecclesiastical purposes, we may next 
consider the domestic aptitude of 
the revived classic style known 
indiscriminately as ‘‘ Italian,” “ Ita- 
lian. Renaissance,” or “ Palladian.” 
This is an architecture expressly 
adapted to modern wants. The 
Greeks are supposed to have dis- 
pensed with windows, and of the 
arch they had little or no knowledge. 
The Romans, eminently practical, 
if but slightly esthetic, utilised 
architecture to secular purposes. 
The style which next succeeded, 
known in Northern Italy, Germany, 
Gaul, and indeed throughout the 
entire circuit of the ancient empire, 
as Romanesque, is but the further 
development or degeneracy of that 
architecture which had its first 
centre in the capital of the Old 
World. At best these styles, Roman 
or Romanesque, were probably but ill 
suited to what we now consider the 
requirements of civilised life. But 
with the growing refinement of the 
middle , when the devastated 
cities of Italy once more rose into 
wealth and power, when Oommerce 
brought Luxury in her train, when 
Science showed herself apt in ap- 
liance, and revived letters and 
earning sought in Greece and 
classic Rome for choicest examples 
in literature and art, there arose in 
Lombardy, Tuscany, and the south- 
ern states that architectural renais- 
sance which, Roman in root, was, as 
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it were, Italian in foliage and flower ; 
Classic in ancient pedigree, but 
Italian in accumulated richness of 
inheritance, — a consummated style 
in all respects adapted to civilised 
existence, ready to rise into the 
splendour of the palace, and willing 
to descend to the bumbler ways of 
unadorned simplicity. 

We have now open before us a 
portfolio of Italian photographs, in 
which this domestic yet princely 
style is in many a famed middle- 
age palace seen in its utility and 
beauty. In Florence we come upon 
the Palace of the Medici, now the 
Palazzo Riccardi, strong in rustic- 
work basement, gra in over- 
shading cornice — the round-arched 
windows, the bold design of Mi- 
chael Angelo. In the less-known 
Palazzo Pandolfini we admire the 
graceful and somewhat pictorial 
composition of Raphael, the prin- 
cipal effect focused on the door, 
with deeply incised stone - work 
radiating round its arch; the win- 
dows square-headed, adorned alter- 
nately with a pointed and rounded 
tympanum. The cornice here is 
also rich and overhanging, as com- 
mon in the Tuscan palaces; and a 
wall, itself a work of art, pierced by 
windows and mounted by .balas- 
trade, bounds one of those Italian 
gardens like to the fountain courts 
of Seville and Damascus. We would 
gladly, did time permit, wander 
among the cities and palaces of 
Italy, were it only to retrace in 
memory those hours of mental 
luxury and romance which it has 
been our happiness to enjoy. And 
specially should we again love to 
wander, towards evening’s close, 
along the shores of Genoa’s Bay to 
Doria’s Palace, when sunset clouds 
bask softy .on the liquid horizon, 
holding, in slambrous reflections, 
sweet companionship with white 
wing-like sails stealing along the 
gentle waters of the blue Mediter- 
ranean. At this quiet evening hour 
we enter, as it were, a Boccaccio 
garden, fragrant with orange groves, 
and cool in the dripping fountain. 
The terrace overlooks the sea, 
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idly playing in rippling wavelets 
against the prow of the moored 
boat beside — balconies open from 
the upper corridors, the flash of 
the evening gun is seen, and from 
the Campaniles of the city softly 
chimes the Ave Maria bell, Twi- 
light gathers, and we retire to the 
halls within, painted by the pupils 
of Raphael with poetic frescoes 
from classic fable. Now Gothic, 
we freely admit, both in Italy and 
England, may have its peculiar 
merits. Yet, to our mind, a scene 
such as this, taken from an Italian 
villa, can scarcely be surpassed ; and 
the heart, we think, must be hard- 
ened by bigotry to mere architec- 
tural dogmas which refuses to soften 
at these winning charms. Many 
such villas and palaces in Italy 
seem, indeed, to realise the very 
poetry of existence. The villas of 
Frascati, how stately do they stand 
on heights commanding the Roman 
Camphnia, and yet how quietly do 
they nestle among groves of olive and 
ilex, guarded by majestic pines and 
solemn cypress! And then, again, 
when the palace in the city may be 
wanting ia a prospect, how sttdious 
were iis artists to give to the re- 
tirement of its rooms compensating 
beauty! The traveller will recol- 
lect, on the opening of the Farnesina 
vestibule, what a world of creative 
fancy flashes on the imagination — 
the banquet of the gods, the poetic 
loves of Onpid and Payche, de- 
signed by Raphael. Such is the 
feast which the Renaissance of Italy 
gave to hungry souls, which had, it 
may be too long and too severely, 
mortified imagination in austere 


sacerdotal penance. We happen 
ourselves to have some relish fcr 
monkish medievalism, but it is 


just possible to see too much of it. 
Therefore let us, sometimes at least, 
dance hand in hand with the graces, 
thé muses, and the gods of ancient 
Greece. 

But it is on the canals of Venice 
that the Italian Renaissance is found 
in the abundance of its resource, 
the exuberance of its fancy, and 
the richness of its material. 
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middle age apd domestic Classic in 
the city of the sea we cannot but 
admire in the ‘ Palazzi Grimani, 
Trevisan, and Manzoni —all re- 
markable for their simplicity of 
form and symmetry of propor- 
tion. Yet even these examples are 
already marked by princely manifi- 
cence of material ; cornices and friezes 
begin to be adorned by elaborated 
carving. The walls are set by medal- 
lions of coloured marble, sometimes 
simple as a single slab, aod again in- 
tricate with patterns interlacing. In- 
genuity of device, and fantasy border- 
ing on the fantastic, are characteristic 
of these adornings. Ribbons, against 
which Mr. Ruskio’s purism specially 
revolts, are tied round cherubs’ necks ; 
tassels are carved in stone; garlands 
of flowers are hung between vases 
of fruit — all bespeak an imagination 
in playful exuberance, a life which 
loved to house itself in luxury. Among 
churches, the Palladian St. Giorgio 
Maggiore rises in chaste symmetry of 
proportion from out the wave; and 
the dome of Santa Maria della Salute 
commands the entrance to the Grand 
Canal with that grandiose composition 
and dramatic effect in which the Ital- 
ian Renaissance is so triumphant. 
Again, what building, can boast of 
more imposing aspect than ‘that state- 
ly-columned pile, the Palazz> Pesaro ? 
or what can be more faultless in the 
distribution of its members than the 
Palazzo Grimani, both. adorning the 
Grand Canal? Finally, Sansovino’s 
Libraria, in the Piazzetta, has long 
ranked as one of the master-works of 
Europe, and réquires no commenda- 
tion at,our hands. Such were the 
proud palaces of the Sea Cybele rising 
fresh from ocean in days when Venice 
sat in state; such her architectural 
pomp and magnificence when of her 
feasts monarchs partook; such the 
resort of Shylock and the Moor; 
such the halls, the churches, the 
dwellings upon which the genius of 
Titian and Veronese and Tintoret 
threw undying lustre. Ino conclusion, 
we will quote the followiog passage 
from The Stones of Venice, of greater 
value, as unwilling testimony in favour 
of the Italian Renaissance yielded by 
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the most uncompromising of Gothic 
advocates. Of the Casa Grimani Mr. 
Raskin writes as follows :— 


“Tt is composed of three storeys of 
the Corinthian order, at once simple, 
delicate, sublime. - . There is 
not an erring line, nor a mistaken pro- 
portion throughout this noble front. 
Rae This palace is the principal 
type at Venice, and one of the best in 
Europe, of the Central Architecture of 
the Renaissance schools — that care- 
fully studied and perfectly executed 
architecture to which those schools 
owe their principal claims to our respect, 
and which became the model of most 
of the important works produced by 
civilised nations. I have called it ‘ Ro- 
man Renaissance,’ because it is founded, 
both in its principles of superimposition 
and in the style of its ornament, upon 
the architecture of classic Rome at its 
best period. The revival of Latin lit- 
erature both led to its adoption ard 
directed its form; and the most im- 
portant example of it which exists 
is the modern Roman Basilica of St. 
Peter’s. It had at its renaissance or 
new birth no ‘resemblance either to 
Greek, Gothic, or Byzantine forms, ex- 
cept in retaining the use of the round 
arch, vault, and dome; in the treatment 
of all details it was exclusively Latin; 
the last links of connection with me- 
dieval tradition having been broken by 
its builders in their enthusiasm for 
classic art, and the forms of true Greek 
or Athenian architecture being still un- 
known to them.” The study of these 
noble Greek forms has induced various 
modifications of the Renaissance in our 
own times; but the conditions which 
are found most applicable to the uses of 
modern life are still Roman, and the 
entire style may most fitly be expressed 
by the term, ‘ Roman Renaissance.’ It 
is this style, in its purity and fullest form, 
represented by such buildings as the Ca- 
sa Grimani at Venice (built by San Mi- 
cheli); the Town Hall at Vicenza(by Pal- 
ladio); St. Peter’s at Rome (by Michael 
Angelo); St. Paul’sand Whitehall, in Lon- 
don (by Wren and Inigo Jones), which is 
the true antagonist of the Gothic school.” 


This Italian style, we all know, 
has been thoroughly naturalised 
north of the Alps ; and for the last 
three centuries England is one of 
the many homes of its adoption. 
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The great capitals thronghout Enu- 
rope, in the palaces, theatres, 
bridges, and churches which adorn 
the streets and public places, pro- 
claim for this architecture, during 
the last three hundred years, all but 
universal and undisputed dominion. 
The Place de la Concorde and the 
buildings of the Louvre in Paris, 
are renowned examples of the im- 
perial state and magnificence to 
which the style can so well min- 
ister. The great public buildings 
in Berlin—the Academy, the Mu- 
seum, the University, the Opera- 
House, and the Brandenburg Gate 
crowning Unter den Linden — also 
serve to show how much aplendour 
modern Europe owes to ‘ancient 
art under its Italian Renaissance. 
In the metropolis of our own coun- 
try we have also many illustrious 
monuments built after the same 
models. Inigo Jones’s Banqueting 
Hall, Somerset House by Sig Wil- 
liam Chambers, St. Paul’s by Sir 
Christopher Wren, and the Reform 
Club by Sir Charles Barry, with 
other club-houses in Pall- Mall, 
and many noble halls.of public com- 
salle throughout the city, sufficient- 
ly show that the styles of Italy 
have, in true cosmopolitan spirit, 
been made national and English. 
They have, indeed, grown into our 
very life—not only into the general 
corporate constitution of the coun- 
try, bat into the private life of our 
English hearths and homes. Our 
suburban villas are Italian, our city 
streets Italian, and, by universal 
consent, our windows and window- 
sashes, our doors and roofs, are 
good for light, air, warmth, and shel- 
ter, and admirably planned for the ex- 
igencies of climate and the convenience 
of domestic economy. 

The style of the Italian Renais- 
sance, we have thus seen, has ceased 
to be partial; it has become uni- 
versal. It is not merely the mode 
of Italy, but in great degree the 
architecture of the whole civilised 
world. For magnificence it is the 
glory of the prince, and in its modera- 
tion the humble shelter of the 
peasant. It is suited to all sorts 
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and conditions of men, and is spe- 
cially conformable, as we have 
shown, to the modes and manners 
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ing; let us now, in like manner, 
claim fair-play for the Gothic. 
At the outset, we will readily 


of present times—not classic, note grant to Gothic architecture the 


medieval, but modern. 

Thus much for Italian architec- 
ture: let us now turn to Gothic, 
and in like manner give to it a fair 
hearing. The first origin of the 
Gothic, often called the Pointed 
style, is involved in the obscu- 
rity always favourable to fanci- 
ful conjecture, Thos the pointed 
arch has sometimes been derived 
from the intersection of two round- 
ed arches, not unfrequently occur- 
ring in our Norman buildings ; 
sometimes from the meeting of 
tree-branches, as in avenues; and 
sometimes, we believe, even from the 
Christian aspiration of middle-age 
masons! The earliest pointed arch, 
however, which has fallen under 
our notice, is in the Saracenic streets 
of Cairo, a city wherein there are no 
Norman, no trees, and no Christian 
aspiration! This last deficiency is 
specially to be deplored on behalf 
of the theories of Mr. Ruskin, -who, 
in implicit faith, has written thou- 
sands of pages under the firm be- 
lief that pointed Gothic arches 
stand as eternal symbols of the 
Christian virtues. Let us, however, 
leave these fruitless conjectures, 
which lgtterly, strange to say, have 
been consolidated into steadfast 
creeds, and thus built into stout 
bulwarks of bigotry—let us leave, 
we say, these barren, and often 
worse than barren, fields of contro- 
versy, and with all reverence and 
thankfulness take Gothic just as we 
find it — in its uses and its beauty. 

We believe it is impossible to 
say too much in the praise of 
Gothic architecture, provided only 
that our enthusiasm do not degene- 
rate into the abuse of other schools. 
Our own creed is, that the world is 
large enough for all, that every 
architectural system has its pecu- 
liar aptitades, and, on the other 
hand, no less its necessary limits. 
We have, in this battle of the 
styles, endeavoured to give to the 
Classic and Italian impartial hear- 


claim made in its behalf, that the 
style in ‘medieval times was secular 
no less than sacred, that the cottage 
was then built as the church, that 
the high roof, the pointed arch, and 
the gable-end, were but the archi- 
tectural modes common to daily 
life. This we admit; and the point 
is important. It cuts, however, two 
ways. It opens to the Gothic a 
secular sphere, but at the same time 
it closes the access to a divine 
origin. It shaws the Christian 
church a mere mundane develop- 
ment of the common dwelling — not 
heaven-born, but only earth-built. 
This is doubtless destructive to 
many @ cherished theory, as plain 
facts often” cruelly are. Many en- 
thusiasts certainly would fain be- 
lieve that Gothic was conceived as 
a grand essential idea eternal in 
the heavens — not compounded as a 
conglomerate out of the debris of a 
shattered world. And yet there is 
little question that research would 
show the styles we now call Gothic 
te be no exceptions to the common 
law of natural development — first 
a germ, then a growth, then a fresh 
accession, then a -farther maturing, 
till, by successive accretions and 
the agency of co-operating or con- 
flicting forces, the organism we call 
Gothic at last is moulded into ulti- 
mate and completed form. This is 
sofficient answer to much of the 
transcendental criticism of the pre- 
sent day. In the light of this 
strict historic inquiry, by the test 
of this plain philosophy, built out 
of simple secular facts, let us judge 
of the sublime theories of Mr. Rus- 
kin. Such theories read so ro- 
mantic, they have about them the 
odour of such sanctity, that we 
cannot but regret that they should 
labour under the slight disadvan- 
tage of being wholly untrue. Take, 
for example, the following claims 
for Gothic set up in The Stones of 
Venice; read these prerogatives of 
Christian architecture, specially in 
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connection with the rather untoward 
admission found in the same eloquent 
volumes, that the pointed arch is due, 


not to Christians, but to infidel Mo-* 


hammedans. Mr. Raskin ,has been 
descanting on diverse schools of archi- 
tecture, and then proceeds: — 


“ Many of these various styles of archi- 
tecture were good, considered in relation 
to the times and races which gave birth 
to them; but none absolutely good or 
perfect, or fitted for the practice of all 
future time.” 

“The advent of Christianity for the first 
time rendered possible the full develop- 
ment of the soul of man, and therefore 
the full development f the arts of man.” 

“Christianity gave birth to a new 
architecture, not only immeasurably su- 
perior to all that had preceded it, but de- 
monstrably the best architecture that can 
exist ; perfect in construction and decora- 
tion, and fit for the practic® of all time.” 

“This architecture, commonly called 
Gothic, though in conception perfect, 
like the theory of a Christian character, 
never reached an actual perfection, hav- 
ing been retarded and corrupted by vari- 
ous adverse influences; but it reached its 
highest perfection hitherto manifested 
about the close of the thirteenth century, 
being then indicative of a peculiar en- 
ergy of the Christian mind of Europe.” 

“Tn the course of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, owing to various causes which I 
have endeavoured .to trace in the pre- 
ceding pages, the Christianity of Europe 
was undermined; and a. Pagan architec- 
ture was introduced, in imitation of that 
of the Greeks and Romans.” 

“ We must give up this style totally, 
despise it and forget it, and build hence- 
forward only in that perfect and Christ- 
jan style hitherto called Gothic, which 
is everlastingly the best.” ‘‘ This 1s the 
theorem of these volumes.” — Stones of 

Venice, iii. 255. 

The theorem of The Stones of Ven- 
ice is thus stated, Gothic at any cost 
or sacrifice, under all circumstances, 
and to the total annihilation of Greek, 
Roman, Italian, and other styles: the 
theorem of this article is universal 
toleration — Classic, Renaissance, and 
Gothic, each in its several sphere, and 
according to its separate capability. 
The difference is great and funda- 
mental. 

Popular opinion has pronounced 
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Gothic a style primarily ecclesiastic, 
unsuited in great measure to secular 
purposes; and though usually po- 
pular opinion tends to dogmatism, 
and is wanting in precision, it 
generally rests on a broad basis of 
truth. Gothic certainly bas never 
been extensively applied by the 
people of this country to the build- 
ing of their dwellings. When in 
Venice, we searched out humble 
houses, with windows pointed at 
top, dating back five or six centuries. 
In the towns and villages of Eng- 
land, we should at all events with dif- 
ficutty fiod} like examples. Houses 
with flat-topped windows and doors, 
manor - houses with Elizabethan 
fronts, with avenues of trees and 
rookeries, are met with in abund- 
ance; but certainly the true cecular 
Gothic arch is seldom found verna- 
cular to the English soil. So much, 
then, for the secular claims of Gothic 
to British nationality. In the words 
of Palmerston, we certainly are not 
much indebted to the Goths, Visi- 
goths, Vandals, or Saracens. 

Ahd there is, we think, good 
reason for this abstinence from the 
use of Gothie in ordinary domestic 
purposes. In the early forms of 
Gothic architecture the piercings for 
windows are small and narrow, and 
admit little of the light, which in 
a northern climate is at best but 
scanty. In the later and more 
elaborate styles, the window mul- 
lions and traceries ‘are certainly 
neither by their simplicity nor eco- 
nomy suited to mere utilitarian and 


domestic edifices. It is manifest 


that a plain square top to window 
or door, the main wall above sup- 
ported by wooden beam or stone 
lintel, at once obviates all difficulty ; 
and it appears to have been this 
simple plan that the English builders 
had the good sense mostly to adopt. 
Daily experience proves windows 
thus constructed to be easy of open- 
ing for ventilation: in dull winter 
days they admit sufficient light; in 
summer heat and sunshine, they are 
readily shaded by roller or Venetian 
blinds; and at night the house is 
made amply secure by compact 
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shutters. 
symbolism, we have it here. 


If there be any truth in 
The 
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and withal, of light! It is possessed, 
we are told, of life, in eternity of 


words which an Englishman in hiss youth and beauty, to grow into 


home respects the most are “ com- 
fort” and “economy ;” and, getting 
these in ordinary Italian architec- 
ture, he is not unnaturally indif- 
ferent to the “aspiration” of the 
Gothic. : 

But we must not forget the un» 
doubted claims of the present 
Gothic Renaissance. It is admitted 
that the Gothic of the thirteenth 
century is necessarily ill adapted to 
tle changed civilisation of the nine- 
teenth. I[t is urged, however, that 
Gothic is a style of life and liberty, 
that it is the Magna Charta of 
British art, capable, like our British 
constitution, of ever-new and per- 
fecting developments, of varied and 
endless modifications, moulding its 
details and applying its essential 
principles to the progression of 
Evgland’s national life. It is a 
style, says Sir Francis Scott, ‘ for 
which no material is too costly, 
none too humble; whose language 
and expression vaay with the lati- 
tude ; which carves the marble of 
the sunny South into low relief and 
shadow, and scores the freestone of 
the misty North with mouldings 
deep and hollow; whose ornament 
is as varied as the flowers of the 
field, and as free as the ivy to wan- 
der where it will ; whose elevations 
know no law save that of intelligent 
adaptation to internal convenience, 
and conformity with the require- 
ments of climate and common 
sense.” 

« It is our wish to do justice to 
this school of Young England Go- 
thic, this reformed style of the past, 
this coming architecture of the fu- 
tare. We confess that we think, 
if restrained within reasonable li- 
mitations, modernised medieval- 
ism is likely to do good service. 
We want, it is confessed on all 
sides, something less worn out than 
the present hackneyed styles — some- 
thing original, something more va- 
ried than the thousand and one 
windows in a city street. Gothic, 


it is said, is the style of life, liberty, 


ever-new device. It is endowed 
with liberty, the playmate of the 
elements, a child of nature, a Jover 
of the valleys and the woods ; wild 
as the cataract, steadfast as the 
rock, cheerful as the sun, solemn as 
shades of evening. It is a style, we 
are given to understand, which, in 
freedom the most unrestrained, cau 
become all things to all men, as- 
sume every garb and guise known 
in the past world, or suited to the 
present; vestal virgin, Pan with 
pipes, hermit, abbot, bishop, states- 
man, or city. merchant, But, to be 
once again serious, we really incline 
to think that modern secular Gothic 
does come with much praise of 
novelty and usefulness. Pu8in, the 
great apostle of the present move- 
ment, did his best to sweep away 
from art the shams and the false- 
hoods, the meaningless. ornaments, 
the purposeless columns, pilasters, 
pediments, and urns, which had 
long been the curse of the national 
rococo, and then he strove to 
place Gothic architecture upon 
the honest basis of simple truth. 
He thus sought to establish pointed 
architecture securely upon these 
two honest principles: “1st, That 
there should be no features about a 
building which are not necessary 
for convenience, construction, or 
propriety ; 2d, That all ornament 
should consist of enrichment” of 
the essential construction of the 
building.” 

Mr. Gilbert Scott, who bas sne- 
ceeded in making the exclusively 
Roman Catholic bigotry of Pugin 
bend to Protestant principles and 
conform to secular uses, has given 
to these immutable axioms in art 
faller development’ and a freer ap- 
plication. He rightly believes, if 
we understand the position he as- 
sumes correctly, that modern life 
demands novel architectural appli- 
ances ; that modern science widens 
our resources; that many architec- 
tural expedients of less advanced pe- 
riods are now superseded by more 
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perfect adaptations ; that thus small 
leaden panes to windows are fitly 
ya wily by large sheets of plate 
glass; that iron in some instances 
may more efficiently serve the uses 
of tember; that ornamental tiles, 
decorated terra cotta, and mar- 
bles, native or brought by com- 
merce from distant countries, may 
throw colour and cheerfulness into 
the sometimes neutral monotony of 
a northern sky and climate. Thus 
in many ways does architecture, in 
skilfal hands, and with originating 
power, admit in the present day of 
novel and untried developments. 
Upon this branch of the subject, 
Mr. Scott, before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons 


- in 1858, expresses himself as fol- 


lows. @Mr. Beresford Hope, the 
Chairman of the Committee, puts 
the question : “I observe that you 
have selected a different style for 
your design from what the’ first 
and the second prize-men have se- 
lected ; may I ask what your rea- 
son was for doing so?” Mr. Scott 
replies : “In the first place, I have 
long thought that the vernacular 
styles of the present day are almost 
worn out, and that it is incumbent 
upon architects to try to strike out 
something a little novel; and I 
have long been endeavouring to do 
so, on the foundation of Gothic 
architecture.” ‘‘ Do you conceive,” 
continues Mr. Hope, “that it is 
easier to endeavour to strike out 
something novel on the foundation 
of Gothic than on the foundation 
of Italian — you might unvernacu- 
larise, so to speak, any style ?” 
“ Individually,” answers Mr. Scott, 
“TI think so. I think so strongly 
individually ; but I should be very 
glad to see attempts to strike out 
pew styles founded on other bases.” 
We may remark that, in our opi- 
nion, the attempts made in Munich 
to strike out new styles have been 
attended with indifferent success. 


They have proved but abortions of 
the old orders. Nevertheless it is the 
special function of genius to create ; 
and it is desirable that architecture 
should henceforth, at any rate, take 
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rank as one of the progressive arts. 
We have now, as briefly as our 
space permits, endeavoured to indi- 
cate the position assumed by Go- 
thic architects in the secular revival 
which, at the present time, has 
found such zealous advocacy. We 
again express our regret that Mr. 
Scott’s design for the Foreign 
Office —a design which, by common 
consent ‘worthily represents the 
new school of Gothic for the laity — 
should have been rejected. It is true 
that Gothic has been tried in the 
Houses of Parliament, and found want- 
ing. But we are told this failure in 
adaptation to utility was incident to 
the inexperience of infancy. The Go- 
thic revival has now grown to years 
of discretion. 

Bat whatever difficulties may 
beset the application of Gothic to 
mundane concerns, there can, at all 
events, be but little question, that 
for ecclesiastical purposes, that for 
churches and abbeys, and incident- 
ally for parsonages and schools, the 
pointed style is admirably fitted. 
We think there 8 no inconsiderable 
advantage in keeping a somewhat 
exclusive architecture for sacred 
services, an architecture which shall 
stand separate and apart from secu- 
lar employment. As there is a lan- 
guage for poetry, a stately prose for 
our vernacular Scriptures, so ma, 
it’ be found expedient that there 
should be reserved for our churches, 
forms of arches, modes of construc- 
tion and decoration, towers, spires, 
and pinnacles, which have not be- 
come daily defiled by the common 
uses of life. It is seemly that the 
house of God should be hallowed, 
that on entering the door with 
bowed and uncovered head, we 
should feel that the building is fitly 
framed together! into a holy temple, 
the type and symbol of the spiritual 
mansion. We gladly think that 
this sentiment has become, in the 
English mind, intimately associated 
with Gothic architecture. In the 
cathedrals of England, we find the 
Gothic arch springing among the 
trees of our homesteads; Gothic - 
tracery and ornament entwine them- 
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selves with our earliest and dearest 
associations; and the Gothic tower 
and spire, in whatever portion of 
the British isles we live, adorn the 
rural landscape, and serve, as it 
were, for landmarks to our faith. 
Beaten by the surges of a tempest- 
tost world, we come upon the quiet 
precincts of a cathedral close—a 
shore, it may be, upon which wrecks 
of former ages lie strewn, yet a 
shelter sacred to hopes which die 
not, a haven of that ocean which 
breaks upon eternity. Gothic archi- 
tecture, indeed, bears upon its front 
the impress of two worlds: other 
national edifices pertain to the liv- 
ing, take their part as actors in the 
busy present world; but cathedrals 
and churches are temples for the 
living and homes likewise for the 
dead; they are hushed in the sleep 
of the grave; they are hoary in dust 
and ashes; they are hallowed in the 
shadow cast by ages; they are elo- 
quent in thousand memories — hopes 
deferred, ambition frustrated, or 
rather life honoured and_ blessed, 
pointing to a-faith beyond. More- 
over, it is, we think, a specialty in 
Gothic architecture, that it can tell 
an eventful story with thrilling de- 
tail and incident. An Egyptian 
pyramid is just one solitary thought, 
and no more. A Grecian or Roman 
temple has symmetry, beauty, and 
fitness, yet the number of ideas ex- 
pressed in each single fane must, 
after all, have been somewhat 
limited, , But in a Gothic church 
or cathedral, what a multitude of 
thoughts seem enshrined withio 
the stone-work, what a busy throb- 
bing narrative from lowest crypt 
to highest tower, succeeding styles 
lying like successive strata, which 
the floods of flowing or ebbing faith, 
the forms of ever-varying civilisa- 
tion, have thrown and built toge- 
ther! It has often been said that a 
Gothic church is but the Christian 
religion transmuted into stone, with 
her faith, her beauty, and her hope : 
that Gothic architecture, plastic to 
mould itself, can imitate nature, 
symbolise spiritual states, and adapt 
itself to the conditions of the Chris- 
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tian life. At any rate our own 
cathedrals are in their varied style 
a medley, and yet a catholicity. 
They are like life and the world 
everywhere, a mixing together of 
all sorts and conditions of men; a 
mingling of rich and poor, of youth 
and age, of beauty and deformity, 
of religion and depravity; and Go- 
thic architecture adapts itself to all, 
and is thus readily built into a church 
designed not less for reclaiming the 
sinner than for enshrining the saint. 
In the country village-church it is 
simple and humble as the peasant’s 
cot; in the city cathedral choir and 
tower as stately and. ornate as the 
prince’s palace, In its more sha- 
dowed gloom it is a veil to our se- 
clusion, a refuge for our sorrow; in 
its airy lightness, and the imaginative 
flight of tapering and aspiring arch, 
it is bright as hope, sportive as youth 
and joy, and triumphant as faith. The 
door opens, we enter on the threshold. 
What magnitude and magnificence! 
Clustered columns invite to shadowed 
retreat and quiet contemplation. Spa- 
cious and profound gloom inspires 
with mysterious awe; the amazing 
height impresses with a sense of our 
own insignificance, and we feel abash- 
ed as in the presence of the sublime. 
This, surely, is the architecture sub- 
servient and sacred to religion. As 
an outré but’ eloquent statement of 
the creed — from which, however, in 
its extrente form, we dissent — the 
following curtailed extract from 
Pagin’s Contrasts may be read with 
advantage : — 

“Pointed or Christian architecture,” 
says Mr. Pugin, “has far higher claims 
on our admiration than mere beauty or 
antiquity: the former may be regarded 
asa matter of opinion; the latter, in the 
abstract, is no proof of excellence, but in 
it alone we find the faith of Christianity 
embodied, and its practices illustrated.” 

“The three great doctrines—of the re- 
demption of man by the sacrifice of our 
Lord on the cross, the three equal Per- 
sons uuited in one Godhead, and the re- | 
surrection from the dead—are the foun- 
dation of Christian architecture.” 


The first, by the cross; the second, 
by triangular arches and traceries. 
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“The third is beautifully exemplified 
by great height and vertical lines, Which 
have been considered by the Christians 
from the earliest period as the emblems 
of the resurrection. 

“The vertical principle being an ac- 
knowledged emblem of ‘the resurrection, 
we may readily account for the adoption 
of the pointed arch by the Christians. 

“But do not all the features and de- 
tails of the churches erected during the 
middle ages set forth their origin, and 
at the same time exbibit the triumphs of 
Christian truth? ‘Like the religion it- 
self, their foundations are in the cross, 
and they rise from it in majesty and 
glory. The lofty nave and choir, with 
still loftier towers, crowned by clusters 
of pinnacles and spires, all directed to- 
wards heaven, beautiful emblems of the 
Christian’s brightest hope, the shame of 
the pagan; the cross, raised on high in 
glory, a token of mercy and forgiveness, 
crownivg the sacred edifice, ayd placed 
between the anger of God and the sins 
of the city.” 

“The images of holy martyrs, each 
bearing the instruments of the cruel 
death by which pagan foolishness hoped 
to exterminate with their lives the truths 
they witnessed, fill every niche that line 
the arched recesses of the doorways. 
Above them are forms of cherubims and 
the heavenly host, mingled with pa- 
triarchs and prophets. Over the great 
entrance is the final judgment, the Divine 
Majesty, the joys of the blessed spirits, 
the despair of the condemned. What 
subjects for contemplation do not these 
majestic portals present to the Christian 
as he approaches to the house of prayer! 
and well are they calculated to awaken 
those sentiments of reverence and devo- 
tion suited to the holy place, But if the 
exterior of the temple be so soul-stirring, 
what a burst of glory meets the eye on 
entering a long, majestic line of pillars, 
rising into lofty and fretted vaulting! 
The eye is lost in the intricacies of the 
aisles and lateral chapels; each window 
beams with sacred instructions, and 
sparkles with glowing and sacred tints; 
the pavement is a rich enamel, inter- 
spersed with brass memorials of departed 
souls ; every capital and base are fushion- 
ed to represent some holy mystery.”— 
“Puain’s Contrasts, 


The above we give as eloquent 
words written by the chief among 
Gothic revivalists. They serve, as we 
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5 
have said, for an owfré statement of the 
creed devoutly held by “ Christian” 
or “ Catholic” architects. Like most 
forms of error, these opinions are based 
at least on partial truth ; and so far, 
notwithstanding their extravagance, 
they remain worthy of attention. And 
now, coming to the conclusion of this 
necessarily discursive article, we would 
wish the more precisely to define the 
principles inculcated in the preceding 
pages by the statement of the follow- 
ing propositions. 

The advantages claimed by one 
style over another have not, upon fall 
inquiry, been always established. Af- 
ter careful investigation, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1858 reported, 
that for cheapness of construction, 
convenience of arrangement, and fa- 
cility for lighting and ventilation, Ita- 
lian and Gothic architectures are 
equal and alike. 

No one style has positive claims to 
an English nationality. The architec- 
ture of our country, like our language, 
is derived from many sources, and 
compounded of varied elements. 

No style is exclusively “ pictur- 
esque.” <A perfect building, rightly 
placed, is good for a picture as for 
use; and when timewora and ruined, 
whatever the architecture, it becomes 
picturesque, whether the edifice be 
temples of Pestum, the Acropolis of 
Athens, the Abbey of Tintern, or the 
Castle of Kenilworth. 

No style is exclusively Christian, 
and no architecture, which is true and 
good in art, can be Antichristian. 
The religion of art is essentially one 
with the religion of nature, arising in 
immutable principles of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good. 

As Christianity is catholic, so should 
Christian art be universal, rejoicing in 
a wide toleration which can embrace 
the Italiambuilt Basilica of St. Peter’s, 
our own Cathedral of St. Paul, no 
less than the grand Gothic churches 
of Cologne, Milan, and Westminster. 

Christianity should not refuse to 
ally herself with every style that is 
true and lovely, yet is she found in 
peculiar sympathy with Gothic aspira- 
tion, symbolism, and solemnity. 

This symbolism, when true to the 
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essential correspondence subsisting 
between outward nature and in- 
ward state, is a language which 
speaks to the understanding and 
warms the beart; but when, as 
often, merely conventional and eccle- 
siastical, it sinks to superstition. 

The classic styles of Greece and 
Rome have been successfully repro- 
duced in several great buildings of 
modern Europe. The style of the 
Italian Renaissance is specially fitted 
for palaces, grand public buildings, 
and private domestic dwellings. 

Thus each architectural system 
has its proper individual sphere, its 
specific beauty, and its appropriate 
use. 

Underlying, however, this diver- 
sity of form and difference of ends, 
there probably subsist a unity of 
origin and an essential oneness of 
westhetic principle. As the varying 
dialects in the great Indo-Germanic 
languages may probably be reduced 
to one common root, as the mani- 
fuld species in organic nature may 
possibly fall into one and the same 
animal kingdom, so do historic re- 
search and philosophic criticism 
tend to resolve the several schools 
and styles of architectures, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and Italian, 
into one grand cosmopolitan famif¥ or 
group. 

‘Phus apparent antagonisms found 
in remote contrasts are reconciled and 
brought together by connecting his- 
toric links, and a Jaw of progressive 
development is established, which at 
last: binds conflicting varieties into 
harmony. 

The battle of the styles, there- 
fore, when more than mutual ri- 
valry, when other than friendly and 
generous competition for highest 
excellence, is just as unreasonable 
as civil warfare waged among 
neighbouring states and_ kindred 
peoples. 

In conclusion, then, we would 
proclaim terms of peace. Jealousy 
among sister arts should have an 
end. Diversity of. gifts there may 
be, but the parentage is one. Differ- 
ences of administration may sub- 
sist among neighbouring provinces 
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of a great empire, but the entire 
world owns the same Creator mek- 
ing of one flesh all the dwellers upon 
earth. And thus the varied realms 
of art, however widely severed, owe 
obedience to the same simple funda- 
mental Jaws, and merge at last into 
one great commonwealth. The prin- 
ciples of truth, of beauty, and of 
goodness, have laid for every style 
of architecture the same founda- 
tion :—truth to the necessities of 
construction, to the forms of nature, 
and to the functions of the human 
mind ; beauty, as a deep need of 
the imagination —tbe adorning as 
with flowers—the lily of the field 
arraying the glory of Sclomon, and 
crowning the columns of his tem- 
ple; and, lastly, goodness for a bene- 
diction over all, as when the evening 
and the morning closed creation’s 
work, and all was good. We have 
stood upon Mars Hill, and looked 
upon the Acropolis, when sunset 
robed the sky of the Agean Sea, or 
when the moon rode high, the queen 
of night ; and we have known how 
great, and withal how good, were 
those classic arts which enshrined 
the gods of Greece. We have 
stood beneath’ the dome of St. Pe- 
ter’s, dazzling with gold, and rich 
with coloured marbles. We have 
paused in the majestic nave of Milan 
Cathedral, solemn in Gothic sha- 
dow, and have bowed the head and 
bent the knee before the surpass- 
ing glory of those arts which wit- 
nessed to the faith of Christendom. 
We have rowed along canals of 
Venice, and sailed on Italian lakes, 
palaces and villas rising from out 
the waters, bright as sunny sky and 
laughing landscape ; and we longed 
to linger, and so to live that poetry 
of existence to which the domestic 
arts and architecture of Italy so 
subtilely minister — terrace - walks, 
and orange-groves, and cool retreats 
of halls and corridors. Blessings be 
upon all these formd of beauty ;, 
-peace and blessedness from a heart 
made grateful. Let strife and battle 
cease, and to the harmony of nature’s 
ways may we conform the concord of 
the arts. 
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CAXTONIANA: 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS ON LIFE, LITERATURE, AND MANNERS. 


By the Author of “‘ The Caxton Family.” 


PART II, 


NO. IIlL.-—-ON MONOTONY IN OCCUPATION AS A SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


For things to be distinctly re- 
membered, it is not enough that 
they should delight the senses and 
captivate the fancy. They must 
have a certain measured duration, 
in harmony with the previous im- 
pressions on the mind. Thus the airs 
of the Aolian harp, ravishing though 
they are, cannot be committed to 
memory, because no time is observed 
in their music. 

When we look back over a 
lengthened series of years, we sel- 
dom find that remembrance clings 
fondly to moments in which the 
mind has been the most agitated, 
the passions most active, but rather 
to the intervals in which hour stole 
on hour with the same quiet tread. 
The transitory fever of the senses 
it is only a diseased” imagination 
that ponders over and recalls; the 
triumphs which flatter our self- 
esteem look pale and obsolete from 
the distance of years, as arches of 
lath and plaster, thrown up in haste 
for the march of a conqueror, seem 
frail and tawdry when we see them, 
in after time, spanning the solid 
thoroughfares with columns already 
mouldering, and stripped of the 
banners and the garlands that had 
clad them in the bravery of an 
hour. 

Howsoever varied the courses of 
our life, whatsoever the phases of 

leasure and ambition through which 
it has swept along,’ still, when in 
memory we would revive the times 
that were comparatively the happiest, 
those times will be found to have been 
the calntest. . 

As the body for health needs 


regularity in habits, and will even 
reconcile itself to habits not in 
themselves best fitted for longevity, 
with less injury to the system than 
it can endure abrupt changes to the 
training by which athletes attain 
their vigour—so the mind for 
health needs a certain clockwork 
of routine; we like to look forward 
with a tranquil sentiment of secur- 
ity ; when we pause from the occu- 
pation of to-day, which custom has 
made dear to us, there is a charm 
in the mechanical confidence with 
which we think that the same 
occupation will be renewed at the 
same hour to-morrow. And thus 
monotony itself is a cause and ele- 
ment of happiness which, amidst 
the shifting tumults of the world, 
we are apt to ignore. Plutarch, 
indé@@d, says truly* that ‘‘ the shoe 
takes the form of the foot, not the 
foot the form of the shoe,” meaning 
thereby that “man’s life is mould- 
ed by the disposition of his soul.” 
But new shoes chafe the foot, new 
customs the soul. The stoutest 
pedestrian would flag on a long 
walk if he put on new shoes at 
every second mile. 

It is with a sentiment of mis- 
placed pity, perhaps of contempt 
still more irrational, that the busy 
man, whose existence is loud and 
noisy, views another who seems to 
him less to live than to vegetate. 
The traveller, whirled from capital 
to capital, stops for a night’s lodg- 
ing at some convent rising lone 
amidst unfrequented hills. He 
witnesses the diseipline of the mo- 
nastic life drilled into unvarying 





* PLUTAROH, On the Tranquillity of the Soul, 
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forms, day and year portioned out, 
according to inch scale, by the 
chimes of the undeviating bell. He 
re-enters his carriage with a sense 
of relief; how dreary must be the 
existence he leaves behind! Why 
dreary? Because so monotonous. 
Shallow reasoner! it is the mono- 
tony that has reconciled the monk 
to his cell. Even prisoners, after 
long years, have grown attached to 
the sameness of their prison, and 
have shrunk back from the novelty 
of freedom when turned loose upon 
the world. Not that these illustra- 
tions constitute a plea for monastery 
or prison; they but serve to show 
that monotony, even under circum- 
stances least favourable to the usual 
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elements of happiness, becomes a 
happiness in itself, growing, as it 
were, unseen, out of the undisturbed 
certainty of peculiar customs. As 
the pleasure the ear finds in rhyme 
is said to arise from its recurrence 
at measured periods— from the gra- 
tified expectation that at certain 
intervals certain effects will be re 
peated —so it is in life: the recur- 
rence of things same or similar, the 
content in the fulfilment of expec- 
tations so familar and so gentle 
that we are scarcely conscious that 
they were formed, have a harmony 
and’ a chanm, and, where life is en- 
riched by no loftier genius, often 
make the only difference between its 
poetry and its prose. 


NO. IV.—ON THE NORMAL CLAIRVOYANCE OF THE IMAGINATION. 


Most men are sceptical as to the 
wonders recorded of mesmeric clair- 
voyance. “I concede,” says the 
cautious physiologist, “that you 
may produce a kind of catalepsy 
upon a highly nervous subject ; that 
in that state of quasi-catalepsy there 
may pass through the brain a dream, 
which the dreamer is able to repeat, 
and which, in repeating, he may 
colour or exaggerate according to 
an unconscious sympathy (called 
rapport by the mesmerists) with the 
will of the person who has cast him 
into sleep, or according to a bias of 
his own-mind, of which at thé mo- 
ment he may not be aware. But 
to conceive that a person in this 
abnormal state can penetrate into 
the most secret thoughts of another 
—traverse, in spirit, the region of 
time and space— describe to me in 
London what is being done by my 
son in Bombay —‘see,’ says Sir 


Henry Holland, ‘through other 
organs than the eyes,’ and be wise 
through other faculties than the 
reason, —is to contradict all we 
know of the organisation of map, 
and of the agencies established by 
nature.” 

But it seems to me that there is 
a clairvoyance much more marvel- 
lous than that which the followers 
of Puysegur* attribute to the mes- 
meric trance, but which, neverthe- 
less, no physiologist ever presumes 
to gainsay. For the most ardent 
believer in the gift of mesmeric 
clairvoyance, if his belief be ground- 
ed upon actual experience, will be 
the first to admit that the powers 
it bestows are extremely capricious 
and uncertain— that although a 
somnambulist tells you accurately 
to-day the cause of an intricate 
disease or the movements of your 
son in Bombay, he may not be able 





* The theory of Clairvoyance does not originate in Mesmer, but in the experi- 


ments of his disciple, Count Puysegur. 


I am not sure that Mesmer ever acknow- 





ledged the existence of clairvoyance to the extent claimed for its manifestations by 
Puysegur. He certainly did not attach the same importance to its phenomera. 
Though I have made use of the phrase Mesmeric clairvoyance, it is not therefore 
strictly correct. It ought rather to be Puysegurian clairvoyance. But I agree 
with Malebranche, that where we desire to be understood we should use words that 
correspond with previous associations. And especially in essays of so familiar a 
character as these, it would be mere pedantry to coin new words for the expression 
of established ideas. 
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to-morrow to detect a cold in your 
head or tell you what is done by 
your next-door neighbour. So un- 
certain, indeed, so unreliable, are 
the higher phenomena ascribed to 
mesmeric clairvoyance, that experi- 
ments of such phenomena almost 
invariably fail when subjected to 
those tests which the incredulous 
not unreasonably demand. And 
even when fostered by the sub- 
missive faith of witnesses the most 
reverential, and developed by rap- 
port the most sympathetic, the ex- 
perienced mesmeriser is aware that 
he must be exceedingly cautious 
how he attempt to extract any 
practical uses from the advice or 
predictions dictated by this mysti- 
cal second-sight; the more won- 
derful its occasional accuracy, the 
more he is on his guard against the 
grave dangers into which he would 
be decoyed did he believe that such 
accuracy could be faithfully repro- 
duced at will, and so Jed on to 
exchange for irresponsible oracles 
the conclusions to be drawn from 
his own sober sense. 

It is recorded, upon evidence so 
respectable that I will assume it to 
be sufficient, that a clairvoyant has 
tracked to detection a murder which 
had baffled the keenest research of 
the police ; that another clairvoyant, 
a day before the Derby, minutely 
described the incidents of the race, 
and truthfully predicted the winner, 
the colours of the rider, the name 
of the horse. But sure I am that 
no mesmeriser, who has had prac- 
tical’ experience of the most re- 
markable somnambules of Europe, 
would venture to risk his own re- 
pute in denouncing as _ criminals 
those whom the same clairvoyant 
who had once tracked a murder 
might circumstantially indicate and 
unhesitatingly accuse when next 
applied to in aid of justice, or 
would hazard his own money on 
the horse which the same clairvoy- 
ant, whose vaticinations on the 
Derby were once so mysteriously 
trathfal, might, when again invoked, 
single out as the winner. 

No man has sacrificed more for 
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the cause of mesmerism than Dr. 
Elliotson, and perhaps no man 
would more earnestly warn a neo- 
phyte — startled by his first glimpse 
of phenomena, which, developed to 
the utmost by the priesthood of 
Delphi, once awed to subjection 
the laminous intellect of Greece — 
not to accept the lucky guesses of 
the Pythian for the infallible re- 
sponse of Apollo. 

It is not only, then, the extreme 
rarity of mesmeric clairvoyance ap- 
proaching in any degree to that 
finer vision, of Which the advocates . 
for its existence contend as a fact 
not the less certain because it is 
admitted to be rare — but it is far 
more the fickleness and uncertainty 
to which that vision itself is sub- 
jected, even in the most gifted 
clairvoyant whom the most accom- 
plished mesmeriser can discover, 
which has made the phenomena of 
clairvoyance available to no definite 
purposes of knowledge. 

How little has mesmeric clair- 
voyance realised the hopes that were 
based on the early experiments of 
Puysegur! With all its assump- 
tions of intelligence more than 
mortal], it has not solved one doubt- 
fal problem in science. It pro- 
fesses to range creation on the 
wings of a spirit, but it can no 
more explain to us what is “ spirit,” 
than it can tell us what is heat or 
electricity. It assumes to diag- 
nosti¢ate in cases that have baffled 
the Fergusons and Brodies— it can- 
not tell us the cause of an epidemic. 
It has a cure for all diseases—it has 
not added to the pharmacopeia a 
It can read 
the thoughts hoarded close in your 
heart, the letter buttoned-up in 
your pocket,—and when it has done 
80, cut bono! you start, you are 
astonished, you cry ‘‘ miraculous!” 
but the miracle makes you no wiser 
than if you had seen the trick of a 
conjaror. 

There is another specialty in the 
restricted domain of clairvoyance : 
it is inferior to all systematic art 
and science in this—it does not im- 
prove by practice, A clairvoyant 
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may exercise his gifts every day in 
the year for twenty years, and is 
no better at the end of the twen- 
tieth year than he was at the com- 
mencement of the first. Nay, on 
the contrary, many connoisseurs 
in mesmerism prefer as the most 
truthful the youngest and rawest 
Pythoness they can obtain, and are 
inclined to view with distrust all 
sibyls in lengthened _ professional 
practice. But when we deny, as a 
thing too preternatural, too trans- 
cendent for human attainment, this 
very limited and very precarious, 
unimprovable, unprofitable  speci- 
alty of certain morbid constitutions, 
does it never strike us that there is 
something much more marvellous in 
that normal clairvoyance which im- 
agination bestows upon healthful 
brains? 

It is no rare phenomenon for a 
poet “‘to see through other organs 
than his eyes;” to describe with an 
accuracy that astounds a native the 
lands which he has never beheld; 
it is no rare phenomenon, for his- 
torian or dramatist to read the most 
secret thoughts in the hearts of 
men who lived a thousand years 
ago! And their clairvoyance im- 
measurably exceeds, in the marvel 
of its second-sight, the clairvoyance 
ascribed to the most eminent som- 
nambule, inasmuch as it is not pre- 
carious and fluctuating — a glimpse 
into light “above the visible diurnal 
sphere” swalloyed up in Cimmerian 
darkness, but calm and _ habitual, 
improved by increasing practice, 
courting tests and giving them; 
the larger and more mingled the 
crowd of spectators, the more surely 
does their clairvoyance display its 
powers and confound the sceptic by 
its proofs. And whereas the clair- 
voyance of the somnambule has 
solved no riddle in nature, added 
no invention to art, the clairvoy- 
ance of wakeful intellect has origi- 
nated all the manifold knowledge 
we now possess — predicted each 
step of our progress — divined every 
obstacle that encumbered the way 
—lit beacons that never fade in the 
wastes of the past — taken into its 


chart the headlands that loom 
through the future. Every art, 
every craft that gives bread to the 
millions, came originally forth from 
some brain that saw it first in the 
typical image. Before the very 
paper I write on could be fashionéd 
from rags, some musing inventor 
must have seen in his lucid clair- 
voyance the idea of a thing that 
was not yet existent. It is ob- 
viously undeniable that every in- 
vention added to our uses must 
have been invented before it was 
seen — that is, its image must have 
appeared to the inventor ‘‘ through 
some other organ than his eyes.” ° 
It is amusing to resd the in- 
genious hypotheses framed by critics 
who were not themselves poets, in 
order to trace in Shakespeare’s 
writings the footprints of his bodily 
life. I have seen it inferred as 
proof positive, from the description 
of the samphire gatherer, that 
Shakespeare must have stood on 
the cliffs of Dover. I have fol- 
lowed the inductions of an argu- 
ment intended to show, from the 
fidelity of his colourings cf Italian 
scenery, that Shakespeare must 
have travelled into Italy. His use 
of legal technicalities bas been cited 
as a satisfactory evidence that he 
had been an attorney’s clerk; his 
nice perception of morbid anatomy 
has enrolled him among the sons of 
Aisculapius as a medical student; 
and from his general tendency to 
philosophical speculation it has been 
seriously maintained that . Shake- 
speare was -not Shakespeare at. all. 
So fine a philosopher could not 
have been a vagabond stage-player ; 
he must have been the prince of 
professed philosopbers— the Lord 
Chancellor of Nature — Bacon him- 
self, and no other! But does it not 
occur to such discriminating ob- 
servers. that Shakespeare’s know- 
ledge is no less accurate when ap- 
plied to forms of life and periods of 
the world into which his personal 
experience could not possibly have 
given him an insight, than it was 
when applied to the description of 
Dover cliff, or couched in a meta- 
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hor borrowed from the law courts? 

ossibly he might have seen with 
his own bodily eyes the samphire 
gatherer hanging between earth and 
sky; but with his own bodily eyes 
had he seen Brutus in his tent on 
the fatal eve of Philippi? Possibly 
he might have scrawled out a deed 
of .conveyance to John Doe; bat 
had he any hand in Cesar’s will, or 
was he consulted by Mark Antony 
as to the forensic use to which that 
will could be applied in obtaining 
from a Roman jary a verdict against 
the liberties of Rome? To ac- 
count for Shakespeare’s lucidity 
in things done on earth before 
Dover cliff had been seen by the 
earliest Saxon immigrant, there 
is but one supposition agreeable 
to the theory that Shakespeare 
must have seen Dover cliff with 
his own bodily eyes because he 
describes it so well: Shakespeare 
must have been, not Lord Bacon, 
but Pythagoras, who had lived 
as Euphorbus in the times of 
the Trojan war, and who, under 
some name or other (why not in that 
of Shakespeare?) might therefore 
have been living in the reign of 
Elizabeth, linking in one individual 
memory the annals of perished 
states and extinguished races. 

But then, it may be said, “Shake- 
speare is an exception to all normal 
mortality: no rule applicable to 
inferior genius can be drawn from 
the speciality of that enigmatical 
monster |” 

This assertion would not be cor- 
rect. Shakespeare is indeed the 
peerless prince of clairvoyants — 
‘‘Nec viget quidquam simile aut 
secundum.” But the scale of hon- 
our descends downward, and down, 
not only through the Dii Majores 
of Genius, but to many an earthborn 
Carius and Camillus. 

The gift of seeing through other 
organs than the eyes is more or 
less accurately shared by all in 
whom imagination is strongly con- 
centered upon any selected object, 
however distant and apart from 
the positive experience of material 
senses. Certainly if there were any 
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creature in the world whom a quiet 
prim respectable printer could never 
have come across in the flesh and 
the blood, it would be a daring 
magnificent libertine—a roué of 
fashion the most exquisitely urbane 
—a prodigal of wit the most riot- 
ously lavish. It was only through 
clairvoyance that a Richardson 
could have ever beheld a Lovelace. 
Bat Richardson does not only 
behold Lovelace, he analyses and 
dissects him — minutes every im- 
pulse in that lawless heart, unravels 
every web in that wily brain. The 
refiners on Shakespeare who would 
interpret his life from his writings, 
and reduce his clairvoyance into 
commonplace reminiscence, would, 
by the same process of logic, prove 
Richardson to have been the confi- 
dential valet of Wilmot Lord Ro- 
chester ; or, at least in some time 
of his life, to have been a knavish 
attorney in the Old Bailey of love. 
Nothing is more frequent amongst 
novelists, even third-rate and fourth- 
rate, than “to see through other 
organs fhan their eyes.” Clairvoy- 
ance is the badge of all their tribe. 
They can describe scenes they have 
never witnessed more faithfully 
than the :native who has lived 
amid those scenes from his cradle. 

I could cite many indisputable 
proofs of this phenomenon amongst 
my brethren in the masonry of fic- 
tion; but as I here contend that 
the gift, so far from being a rare 
attribute of genius,*is shared, in a 
greater or lesser degree, by all who 
concentre imagination on particular 
objects, I abstain from a reference 
that would not convey the homage 
of a compliment, but the affront of 
a disparagement. And, therefore, 
neither in self-conceit, nor in eelf- 
depreciation, but just as a chemist 
who suggests a theory naturally 
adds to his suggestion, the statement 
of his own experiments, I offer my 
personal evidence in favour of the 
doctrine I advance — viz, “ that 
there is nothing so rare as to excite 
our incredulous wonder in the fa- 
culty of seeing ‘ through other or- 
gans than the eyes.’” I have had 
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sometimes to describe minutely, 
scenes which, at the time of de- 
scribing, I had never witnessed. I 
visited those scenes later. I then 
examined them with ‘a natural ap- 
prehension that I must have com- 
mitted some notable mistake to be 
carefully corrected in any subse- 
quent edition of the work in which 
such descriptions had been temera- 
riously adventured. In no single 
instance could I ever find, after the 
most rigid scrutiny, that the clair- 
voyance of imagination had deceived 
me. I found nothing in the scenery 
I witnessed to induce me to retouch 
an outline or a colouring in the 
scenery I had imagined. I am not 
sure, indeed, that I could not de- 
scribe the things I imagined more 
exactly than the things 1 habitually 
see. Iam not sure that I could not 
give a more truthfal picture of the 
Nile, which I have never beheld ex- 
cept in my dreams, than I could of 
the little lake at the bottom of my 
own parky on the banks of which 
I loitered out my schoolboy holi- 
days, and (could I but hallow their 
turf as Christian burial - ground) 
would desire to choose my grave. 

Well, but is it only poets and 
novelists —- creatures whom my 
stockbroker would call “the chil- 
dren of fancy,” and my apothecary 
classify amongst “ highly nervous 
patients’ — is it only poets and 
novelists on whom the faculty of 
seeing ‘‘ through other organs than 
the eyes” is bestowed ? 

When the great Rothschild leant 
his burly back against the old 
grey column in the money mart — 


“cuncta supercilio | movens” — 
no one could suppose that he 
founded his calculations on the 


numbers of the Hebrew Cabala — 
no one could ascribe to him any 
profound knowledge even of vulgar 
fractions. Shallow disparagers said, 
no doubt, that the luminous Jew 
had ample sources of secret infor- 
mation. So he had! But other 


Jews have had sources of secret 
information brought to bear on a 
judgment more cultured than that 
of the letterless Rothschild, and 
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have still never gained bis clair- 
voyance. ; 

Ten physicians may be equals in 
learning — know with equal minute- 
ness, our anatomical structure—may 
with equal research have ransacked 
the lore of prescriptions, scrutinised 
the same number of tongues, counted 
the same number of pulses ;—but if 
I want to know what is really the 
cause of my suffering, I am assured 
by my apothecary that there is one 
man out of these ten physicians who 
“has the doctor’s eye’ —that is, 
the gift of clairvoyance. 

Men disciplined in the study of 
severest science, only through rea- 
son discover what through ima- 
gination they previse. 1 was mis- 
taken in calling Shakespeare “ peer- 
less” in the gift of clairvoyance— 
Newton’s clairvoyance is not Jess 
marvellous than Shakespeare’s. 
imagine the things they have never 
seen, and to imagine them accurate- 
ly, constitates. the poetry of philo- 
sophers, as it constitutes the philo- 
sophy of poets. Kant startled an 
Englishman with a description of 
Westminster Bridge, so minutely 
detailed, that his listener in amaze- 
ment asked him how many years 
he had lived in London? Kant 
had never been out of Prussia— 
scarcely out of Kéningsberg. 

Take that department of know- 
ledge in, which we most beware of 
mere fancy — “ = knowledge.” 
Who has not heard of “ the 
phetic eye of the statesman”? Nor 
is it only the great minister, to 
whose hands nations confide the 
destiny of races unborn, in whom 
this clairvoyance is notable. On 
the contrary, I suspect that men in 
high office, compelléd to deal with 
business as it rises from day to day, 
have less of “the prophetic eye” 
than many an obscure politician 
who has never gone to sleep on the 
Treasary bench. I have known 
men who sat on fifth rows in the 
House of Commons, and have never 
been heard in debate—nay, I have 
known men who never sat in Par- 
liament at all—in whom “ the pro- 
phetic eye” has been as sure as 
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Cassandra’s. Men, who behold- afar 
off fhe shadows of events not yet 
coming — predict the questions that 
will divide cabinets yet unformed— 
name, amongst the adversaries of 
such questions, the converts by 
whosa, aid the questions will. be car- 
ried—and fix, as if they had read it 
in the almanac, the very date in 
which some crotchety motion, the 
nursling of a minority, will rise 
into place amongst the laws of the 
land. Two men have I known, who, 
in this gift of political prevision, 
excelled all the chiefs of our senate ; 
the one was a saturnine tailor, the 
other a meditative saddler. 

The truth really seems to be, that 
the imagination acquires by custom 
a certain involuntary unconscious 
power of observation and compari- 
son, correcting its own mistakes, and 
arriving at precision of judgment, 
just as the outward eye is disci- 
plined to compare, adjust, estimate, 
measure, the objects reflected on the 
back of its retina. The imagination 
is but the faculty of glassing im- 
ages ; and it is with exceeding diffi- 
culty, and by the imperative will of 
the reasoning faculty resolved to 
mislead it, that it glasses images 
which have no prototype in truth 
and nature. I can readily imagine 
a wombat-which I have never seen ; 
but, it is only with violent effort, 
and constrained by the false assur- 
ance of some naturalist, whose au- 
reason, 
which in turn subjects my imagina- 
tion, that I can imagine a wombat 
with two heads, 

If an Oriental idolater figured to 
himself a deity in the form of a 
map, but with the beak of an eagle 
or the horns of a bull, it was be- 
cause, by some philosophical abstrac- 
tion, founded on metaphysical in- 
quiries into the attributes of deity, 
the eagle’s beak was a symbol of 
superterrestrial majesty — the bull’s 


horns a symbol of superhuman 
wer. This is not the error of 
simple childlike imagination, but 


the deluding subtlety of parables 
in metaphysical science. Where 
the imagination is left clear from 
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disturbing causes —no _ confusing 
shadow cast upon its wave from the 
shores that confine it—there, with 
an equal fidelity, it reflects the star 
that is aloof ‘from it by myriads of 
miles, or the heron. that has just 
soared from the neighbouring reeds. 

The clairvoyance of poet or novel- 
ist is lucid in proportion as, while 
intent on forms remote, it is, un- 
ruffled by the shift and change which 
are constantly varying the outlines 
of things familiar, Ono what imme- 
diately affects ourselves in our prac- 
tical personal existence our percep- 
tions are rarely clear. The ablest 
lawyer, when threatened by a law- 
suit that puts in jeopardy his own 
estate, will take the advice of an- 
other counsel, whose judgment is 
free from the anxiety that affects 
his own; the most penetrating phy- 


sician, when seriously ill himseif, 
summons a fellow-practitioner to 
examine his symptoms and pre- 


scribe his remedy. 

Be our business in lifes howsoever 
hard and prosaic, we shall not gttain 
apy eminent success in its conduct 
if we despise the clairvoyance: which 
imagination alone bestows. No 
man can think justly but what he 
is compelled to imagine — that is, 
his thoughts must come before him 


in images. Every thought not dis- 
tinctly imaged is imperfect and 
abortive. 


Hence, when some lover of the 
marvellous tells me, gape-mouthed, 
of the Jast astounding phenomenon 
in mesmeric clairvoyance, I some- 
what disappoint him by saying, 
“Is that all?” For I cannot pass 
half-an-hour in my library—I can- 
not converse familiarly with any 
one capable of the simplest inven- 
tion by which a thing or a thing’s 
uses not discovered yesterday, seen 
to-day “ through other organs than 
the eyes,’ will to-morrow be added 
to the world’s practical possessions— 
but what I find instances of normal 
clairvoyance immeasurably more 
wonderful than those erratic gleams 
of lucidity in magnetic sleep, which 
one man reveres as divine and an- 
other many disdains as incredible. 
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LEAVES FROM THE CLUB BOOKS. 


In some recent psychological in- 
vestigations concerning the nature 
and habits of the book-hunter, it 
was our function to trace him to 
his favourite club, and we naturally 
found it in a species of institution 
established for the purpose of min- 
istering to his predominating crav- 
ings. From the constitation and 
functions of the club itself we were 
led by a natural digression to the 
intellectual nourishment which it 
imparts to its adherents; and hav- 
ing through lack of space to stop 
suddenly in the midst of our erratic 
rambles among the contents of the 
club books, we now resume where 
we broke off. 

It is difficult to estimate the 
greatness of the obligations of Brit- 
ish history to these  institations, 
They have dug up, cleansed, and 
put in order for immediate inspec- 
tion and use, a multitude of written 
monuments bearing on the greatest 
events and the most critical epochs 
in the progress of the empire. The 
time thus saved to investigators is 
great and priceless. In no other de- 
partment of knowledge is the intel- 
lectual labourer so forcibly taught 
the saying, “ Ars longa, vita brevis.” 
In the ordinary sciences the philoso- 
pher may and often does content 
himself with the well-rounded and 
professedly completed system of the 
day. No one can grapple with his- 
tory without feeling its inexhausti- 
bleness. Its final boundaries seem 
only to retreat to a farther distance 
the more ground we master, as poor 
Mr. Buckle found, when he betook 
himself, like another Atlas, to grap- 
pling with the history of the whole 
world. 

The more an investigator finds 
his materials printed for him, the 
farther he can go. No doubt it is 
sometimes desirable, even neces- 
sary, to look to some manuscript 
authority for the clearing-up of a 
special point; but too often the 
profession of having perused a great 
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mass of manuscript authorities is 
an affectation and a pedantry. He 
who searches for and finds the 
truth in any considerable portion 
of history, performs too great an 
achievement to care for the praise 
of deciphering a few specimens of 
difficult handwriting, and revealing 
the sense hidden in certain words 
couched in obsolete spelling. If 
casual discoveries of this kind do 
really help him to great truths, it is 
well; but it too often happens that 
he exaggerates their value, because 
‘they are his own game, shot on his 
own manor. Until he has exhausted 
all that is in print, the student of 
history wastes his time in struggling 
with manuscripts. Hence the value 
of the services of the book-clabs in 
immensely widening the arena of 
his immediate materials. To him 
their volumes are as new tools to 
the mechanic, or new machinery to 
the manufacturer. They economise, 
as it is termed, his labour: more 
correctly speaking, they increase its 
productiveness. 

These books are fortunately rich 
in memorials of the great internal 
contest of the seventeenth century. 
Take, for instance, the notes of the 
proceedings of the Long Parliament, 
by Sir Ralph Verney, edited for 
the Camden by Mr. Bruce. They 
come upon us fresh from that scene 
of high debate, carrying with them 
the very marks of strife. The edi- 
tor informs us that the manuscript 
is written almost entirely in pencil 
on slips of foolscap paper, which 
seem to have been so folded as to 
be conveniently placed on the knee, 
and transferred to the pocket as 
each was completed. “ They are,” 
he says, “full of abrupt termina- 
tions, as if the writer occasionally 
gave up the task of following a 
rapid speaker who had got beyond 
him, and began his note afresh, 
When they relate to resolutions of 
the House, they often contain era- 
sures, alterations, or other marks of 
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the haste with which the notes were 
jotted down, and of the changes 
which took place in the subject- 
matter during the progress towards 
completion. ._On several important 
occasions, and especially in the in- 
stance of the debate on the Protesta- 
tion [as to the impeachment of Straf- 
*ford], the confusion and irregular- 
ity of the notes give evidence to 
the excitement of the House; and 
when the public discord rose higher, 
the notes become more brief and 
less personal, and speeches are less 
frequently assigned to their speak- 
ers, either from greater difficulty in 
reporting, or from an increased feel- 
ing of the danger of the time, and 
the possible use that might be made 
of notes of violent remarks. On 
several of the sheets there are marks 
evidently made by the writer’s pen- 
cil having been forced upwards sud- 
denly, as if by some one, in.a fall 
House, pressing hastily against his 
elbow while he was in the act of 
taking his note.” 

The great crisis in our history 
was at the same time watched and 
recorded by a narrator, in a totally 


different sphere, at the other end of 


the island—John Spalding, com- 
monly supposed to have been Com- 
missary-OClerk of Aberdeen, but posi- 
tively known in no other capacity 
than as author of the book aptly en- 
titled ‘‘ The Troubles,” or, more fally, 
“« Memorials of the Troubles in Scot- 
Jand and in England, from 1624 to 
1645.” Little, probably, did the 
Commissary-Clerk imagine, when 
he entered on his snug little office, 
where be recorded probates of wills 
and the proceedings in questions of 
‘marriage law, that he was to wit- 
ness and record one of the most 
momentons conflicts that the world 
ever beheld—that contest which 
has been the prototype of all later 
European convulsions. Less still 
could he have imagined that fame 
would arise for him after two hun- 
dred years—that vehement though 
vain effurts should be made to en- 
dow the simple name of John 
Spalding with the antecedents and 
subsequents of a biographical exist- 
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ence, and that the far-off descend- 
ants of many of those lairds and 
barons, whose warlike deeds he 
noticed at humble distance, should 
raise a monument to his memory in 
an institution called by his name. 
He was evidently a thoroughly re- 
tiring man, for he has left no ves- 
tige whatever of his individuality. 
Some specimens of his formal offi- 
cial work might have been found 
in the archives of -his office—these 
would have been especially valuable 
for the identification of his hand- 
writing and the settlement of dis- 
puted questions about the original- 
ity of manuscripts ; but these docn- 
ments, as it happens, were all burnt 
early in last century with the build- 
ing containing them. So ardent 
and hot has been the chase after 
vestiges of this man, that the fact 
was once discovered that with his 
own hand he had written a certain 
deed concerning a feu-duty or rent- 
charge of £25, 7s. 4d., bearing date 
31st January 1663; but in spite of 
the most resolute efforts, this in- 
teresting document has not been 
found. 

It is probably to this same 
unobtrusive reserve, which has 
shrouded his very identity, that we 
owe the valuable peculiarities of the 
Commissary-Clerk’s chronicle. He 
sought no public distinctions, took 
no ostensible side, and must have 
kept his own thoughts to himself, 
otherwise he would have had to 
bear record of his own share of 
troubles. In this calm serenity, 
folding the arms of resignation on 
the bosom of patience, as the Per- 
sians say, he took his notes of the 
wild contest that raged around him, 
setting down each event, great or 
small, with systematic deliberation, 
as if he were an experimental philo- 
sopber watching the phenomena of 
an eclipse or an eruption. Hence 
nowhere, perhaps, has it been per- 
mitted to a mere reader to have so 
good a peep behjnd the scenes of 
the mighty drama of war. We 
have plenty of chroniclers of that 
epoch—marching us with swing- 
ing historic stride on from battle 
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unto battle—great in describing 
in long sentences the musterings, 
the conflicts, and the retreats. In 
Spalding, however, we will find 
the numbers and character of 
the combatants, their arms, their 
dresses, the persons who paid for 
these, and the prices paid—the 
amount they obtained in pay, and 
the amount they were cheated out 
of—their banners, distinguishing 
badges, watchwords, and all other 
like particulars, set down with the 
minuteness of a bailiff making an 
inventory of goods on which he 
has taken execution. He is rather 
specific in what we shall term the 
negative side of the characteristics 
of war—the misery and desolation 
it spreads around. The losses of 
this “gudeman” and that lone 
widow are stated as if he were their 
law agent, making up an account to 
go to a jary for damages for the 
spulzie of outside and inside plen- 
ishing, nolt, horse, sheep, cocks and 
hens, hay, corn, peats, and fodder. 
He specifies all the articles of man- 
sions and farmhouses attacked and 
looted, or “ barried,” as he calls it 
—the doors staved in—the wains- 
coting pulled down—the windows 
smashed—the furniture made fire- 
wood of—the pleasant plantations 
cut down to build sleeping-huts— 
the linen, plate, and other valuables 
carried off: he will even, perchance, 
tell how they were distributed— 
who it was that managed to feather 
his nest with the plunder, and who 
it was that was disappointed and 
cheated. 

He had opportunities of bestow- 
ing his descriptive powers to good 
purpose. Besides its ordinary share 
in the vicissitudes and calamities of 
the war,-his town of Aberdeen was 
twice pillaged by Montrose, with 
Jandable impartiality—once for the 
Covenanters and once for the Royal- 
ists. Here is his first triumphant 
entry :— 

““Upon the morne, being Satur- 
day, they came in order. of battle, 
being well armed both on horse 
and foot, ilk horseman having five 
shot at the least, whereof he had 
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ane carbine in his hand, two pistols 
by his side, and other two at his 
saddle-torr; the pikemen in their 
ranks with pike and sword; the 
musketeers in their ranks with 
musket, musket - staff, bandelier, 
sword, powder, ball, and match. 
Ilk company, both horse and foot, 
had their captains, lieutenants, en- 
signs, sergeants, and other officers 
and commanders, all for the most 
part in buff coats and goodly order. 
They had five colours or ensigns, 
whereof the Earl of Montrose had 
one having this motto drawn in 
letters, ‘For Religion, the Cove- 
nant, and the Countrie.’ The Earl 
Marechal had one, the Earl of King- 
horn had one, and the town of 
Dandee had two. They had trum- 
peters to ilk company of horsemen, 
and drummers to ilk company of 
footmen. They had their meat, 
drink, and other provisions, bag 
and baggage, carried with them, 
done all by advice of his Excellency 
Field-Marshal Leslie, whose counsel 
General Montrose followed if this 
business. Then, in seemly order 
and good array, this army came 
forward and entered the burgh of 
Aberdeen, about ten hours in the 
morning, at the Over Kirk gate-port, 
syne came down through the Broad- 
gate, through the Castlegate, over 
at the Justice Port to the Queen’s 
Links directly. Here it is to be 


‘noted that few or none of this haill 


army wanted ane blue ribbon hung 
about his craig [viz., neck] under 
his left arm, whilk they called ‘the 
Covenanters’ ribbon,’ because the 
Lord Gordon and some other of the 
Marquis’s bairns had ane ribbon, 
when he was dwelling in the toun, 
of ane red flesh colour, which they 
wore in their hats, and called it 
‘the royal ribbon,’ as a sign of their 
love and loyalty to the King. In 
dispite or dirision whereof this 
blue ribbon was worn and called 

‘the Covenanters’ ribbon’ by the 
haill soldiers of this army.” 

Fy ‘briefly describes the method 
of manceuvring dragoons, having’ 
witnessed the = rer cme F . in 
gooneries, whereupon ane soldier 
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rides, alights, and fights on foot ;” 
a peculiarity not known to every 
reader, nor yet to every writer 
who fills this narrative with the set 
phraseology of warfare. 

The well-ordered army passed 
through, levying a fine on the Ma- 
lignants, and all seemed well; but 
because the citizens had not resist- 
ed Montrose, the loyal barons in 
the neighbourhood fell on them 
and plundered them; and because 
they had submitted to be so plun- 
dered, the Covenanting army came 
back and plundered them also. 
“Many of this company went and 
brack up the Bishop’s yetts, set on 
good fires of his peats standing 
within the close: they masterfully 
broke up the haill doors and win- 
dows of this stately house; they 
brake down beds, boards, aumries, 
glassen windows, took out the iron 
stauncheons, brake in the locks, 
and such as they could carry had 
with them, and sold for little or 
nothing ; but they got none of the 
Bishop's plenishing to speak of, 
because it was all conveyed away 
before their coming.” On Sunday, 
Montrose and the other leaders 
duly attended the devotional ser- 
vices of the eminent Covenanting 
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to the Covenant. In Aberdeen 
Cavalier principles generally predo- 
minated; but after being overrun 
and plundered successively by either 
party, the Oovenanters, having the 
acting government of the country 
at their back, succeeded in estab- 
lishing a predominance in the coun- 
cils of the exbausted community. 
Spalding had no respect for the 
civic and rural forces they attempted 
to embody, and speaks of a petty 
bailie “who brought in ane drill- 
master to learn our poor bodies to 
handle their arms, who had more 
need to handle the plough and win 
their livings.” Montrose had now 
with him his celebrated army of 
Highlanders—or Irish, as Spalding 
calls them—who broke at a rush 
through the feeble forc® sent out of 
the town to meet them. Montrose 
“follows the chase to Aberdeen, his 
men hewing and cutting down all 
manner of men they could overtake 
within the town, upon the streets, 
or in their houses, and round about 
the town, as our men were fleeing, 
with broadswords, but mercy or re- 
meid, These cruel Irish, seeing a 
man well clad, would first tyr [z. ¢., 
strip] him and save the clothes un- 
spoyled, then kill the man. 





Nothing heard but pitiful howling, 
crying, weeping, mourning, through 
all the streets. It is lament- 
able to hear how thir Irishes, who 
had gotten the spoil of the town, 
did abuse the samin. The men 
that they killed they would not 
suffer to be buried, but tirled them 
of their clothes, syne left their naked 
bodies lying above the ground. The 
wife durst not cry nor weep at #er 


divines they had brought with 
them. “But,” says Spalding, “the 
renegate soldiers, in time of both 
preachings, is abusing and plun- 
dering New Aberdeen pitifully, 
‘without regard to God or man; 

and he goes on in his specific way, 
describing the plundering until he 
reaches this climax: ‘t No foul—cock - 
or hen—left unkilled. The _haill 
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house-dogs, messens, and whelps 
within Aberdeen felled and slain 
upon the gate, so that neither hound 
nor messen or other dog was left 
that they could see.’ But there 
was a special reason ~ this. The 
ladies of Aberdeen, on the retiring 
of Montrose’s army, had decorated 
all the vagabond street-dogs with the 
blue ribbon of the Covenant. 

This was in 1639. Five years 
afterwards Montrose came back on 
them in more terrible guise still, to 
punish the town for having yielded 


husband’s slaughter before her eyes, 
nor the mother for her son—which 
if they were heard, then they were 
presently slain also ; and 
none durst bury the dead. Yea, 
and I saw. two corpses carried to 
the burial through the old town 
with women only, and not ane man 
amongst them, so that the naked 
corpses lay unburied so long ag 
these limmers were ungone to the 
camp.” 

The Commissary-Clerk was on 
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Montrose’s side, but he had the hatred 
of a-Lowlander of that day for the 
Highlanders. He has a great many 
amusing episodes describing the light- 
handed lads from the hills coming 
down, and .in the general con- 
fusion of the times plundering 
Cavalier and Covenanter alike; and 
on these occasions he drops his usual 
placidity and becomes rabid and 
abusive, as the best-tempered Ame- 
ricans are said to become when 
they speak of niggers, and deals 
out to them the terms—limmers, 
thieves, robbers, cut-throats, mas- 
terful vagrants, and so forth, with 
great volubility. Of some of their 
chiefs, renowned in history, he 
speaks as mere robber-leaders, and 
when they are known by one name 
in their own country and another 
in ‘the Highlands, he puts an alias 
between them. The very initial 
words of his chronicle are, “ Efter 
the death and burial of Angus Macin- 
tosh of Auldterlie, alias Angus Wil- 
liamson.” 

Montrose having 
gyle’s troops commenced to plunder 
the district for having submitted to 
his enemy, and these, being doubly 
offensive as Covenanters and High- 
landers, are treated accordingly. 
But it is necessary to be impartial ; 
and having bestowed so much on the 
Cavalier annalist, let us take a glimpse 
at the other side. 

The collections of the Reverend 
Robert Wodrow, the historian of 
The Sufferings of the Church of 
Scotland, have been a rich harvest 
to the northern Clubs, one of which 
appropriately adopted his name. 
He was a voluminous writer and 
an inexhanstible collector. It is 
generally classed among the failings 
of the book-hunter that he looks 
only to the far past, and disregards 
the contemporary and the recent. 
Wodrow was a valuable exception 
to this propensity. Reversing the 
spirit of Sir Boyle Roache’s selfish 
bull, he stored up contemporary 
literature for posterity, and he thus 
left, at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, such a library 
as a collector of the nineteenth, 
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could he have sent a caterer before 
him, would have prepared to await 
his arrival. The inestimable value 
of thes great collection of the ciyil- 
war pamphlets made by Gealke 
Thomaston, and fortunately pre- 
served in the British Museum, is 
very well known. Just such an- 
other of its kind is Wodrow’s, made 
up of the pamphlets, broadsides, pas 
quinades, and other fugitive pieces 
of his own day, and of the genera- 
tion immediately preceding, These 
are things easily obtained in their 
freshness, but the term fugitive is 
too expressive of their nature, and 
after a generation or two they have 
all flown away, save those which the 
book-hunter has exorcised into the 
vaults of some public collection. 
There is perhaps too little done in 
our own day for preserving to pos- 
terity these mute witnesses of our 
sayings and doings. They are too 
light and volatile to be caught by- 
the Copyright Act, which so care- 
fully deposits our qiartos and octa- 
vos in the privileged libraries. It 
is pleasant, by the way, at this mo- 
ment to observe that the eminent 
scholar who has charge of the chief 
portion of Wodrow’s collection in the . 
Advocates’ Library is taking example 
of their nature, and preserving a col-. 
lection of the pamphlets of the present 
cenjury, which will keep our poste- 
rity in employment, if they desire to 
unwind the intricacies of all our civil 
and ecclesiastical sayings and do- 
ings. 

Wodrow carried on an active 
correspondence about matters of 
contemporary policy, and the spe- 
cial inquiries connected with his 
History : selections from this mass 
have furnished three sturdy volumes. 
Besides pamphlets, he scraped to- 
gether quantities of other people’s 
manuscripts—some of them rising 
high enongh in importance to be 
counted State papers. How the 
minister of thé quiet rural parish 
of Eastwood could have got his 
hands on them is a marvel, but it is* 
fortunate that they were saved from 
destruction ; and it is nearly equally 
fortunate that they have been well 











ransacked by zealous club- book 
makers, who have by this time pro- 
bably exhausted the better part of 
thgir material. In the nexte place, 

row left behind several biogra- 
phies of eminent members of his own 
Church, its saints and martyrs; and 
goodly masses out of this store-house 
have also been printed. 

But by far the most luxtrious 
morsel in the worthy man’s intel- 
lectual larder was not intended to 

- reach the profane vulgar, but des- 
tined for his own special rumina- 
tion. It consists in the veritable 
contents of his private note-books, 
containing his communings with 
his own heart and his imagination. 
They were written on small slips of 
paper, in a hand direly cramped and 
minute ; and lest this should not 
be a sufficient protection to their 
privacy, a portion was committed to 
certain ciphers, which their inge- 
nious inventor deemed, no doubt, 
to be utterly impregnable. In steno- 
graphy, however, the art of lock- 
picking always keeps ahead of the 
art of locking, as that of inventing 
destructive missiles seems to outstrip 
that of forging impenetrable plates. 
Wodrow’s trick was the same as 
that of Samuel Pepys, and produc- 
tive of the same consequences—the 
excitement of a rabid curiosity, which 
at last found its way into the recesses 
of his secret communings. They are 
now printed, in the fine type of the 
Maitland Club, in four portly quar- 
tos, under the title Wodrow’s Ana- 
lecta. Few books would hold out so 
much temptation to a commentator, 
but their editor is dumb, faith- 
fully reprinting the whole, page 
by page, and aBstaining either from 

@ introduction or explanatory foot- 
note. 

Perhaps in the circumstances this 
was a prudent measure. Those 
who enjoy the weaknesses of the 
enthusiastic historian have them at 
fall length. As to dthers partially 
like-minded with him, but more 
“worldly, who would rather that 
such a tissue of absurdities had 
not been revealed, they are bound 
over to silence, seeing that a word 
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said against the book is a word of 
reproach against its idolised author 
—for as to the editor, he may repeat 
after Macbeth, “Thou canst not say 
I did it.” 

Mr. Buckle’s ravenous researches 
into the most distant recesses of 
literature revealed to him this pose. 
He has taken some curious speci- 
mens out of it, but he might have 
decorated his garland still more 
had he been in search of the 
picturesque and Iudicrous, instead 
of seeking solid support for his 
great theory of positivism. What 
he chiefly amuses us with in this 
part of the world, however, is the 
solemn manner in which he treats 
the responsibility of giving in- 
creased publicity to such things, 
and invokes the Deity to witness 
that his objects are sincere, and he 
is influenced by no _ irreverence. 
We take this to be a signal in- 
stance of the priggish convention- 
ality of English training prevailing 
over a bold and original mind. In 
this country, being, as many of us 
have been, within the very skirts 
of the great: contests that have 
shaken the realm—Jacobitism on 
the one hand and Covenantism, on 
the other—we are roughened and 
hardened, and what shocks our sensi- 
tive neighbours is very good fun to 
ourselves. . 

It appears that Wodrow had 
intended to publish a book on 
remarkable special providences— 
something of a scientific character 
it was to be, eontaining a classifica- 
tion of their phenomena, perhaps a 
theory of their connection with re- 
vealed religion. The natural laws 
by which they are ruled, he could 
not, of course, have sought to dis- 
cover, since the principle on which 
he set out predicated the non-ex- 
istence of such laws. The advantage 
of the peep enjoyed into his priv ate 
note-book is, that we have his in- 
completed inquiries, containing the 
stories as to which even he—a very 
poor adept at scepticism—required 
some confirmation. It is quite 
evident that we thus have some- 
thing more valuable to philosophy, 
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and infinitely more amusing, than 
his completed labours would have 
been. Here, for -instance, is one 
of his breakdowns—an interesting 
phenomenon, but not irrefragably 
proved :— 

“This day I have an accompt 
from Marion Steventon, who says 
she had it from one who was wit- 
ness to it, that near Dunglass there 
was a child found upon the highway 
by some shearers, to their uptaking 
lately born; and they brought it to 
the next house, where the woman 
putting on the pan to make some 
meat for it, the pan filled full of 
corn; and when she turned it out 
and put it on the second time, it 
filled full of bear; and when put 
on the third time, it filled full of 
blood; and upon this the child 
began to alter its shapes some way, 
and to speak, and told them this 
year should have great plenty, and 
the next year also, but the third 
the land should be filled with blood 
and fire and sword! and the child 
desired it might be taken to the 
place where it was found, and, left 
there. I hear not yet what “was 
done with it. This is so incredible, 
that I set it down only for after 
trial and inquiry about it—no con- 
firmation.” 

His wife tells him a story which 
in her youth she had heard narrated 
by Mr. Andrew Reid, minister of 
Kirkbean. It is a case of true love 
crossed by the interference of cruel 
relations. The swain leaves the 
country for several years—gets on 
—remembers the old love, and re- 
turns to fulfil his vows. It happens 
that on the day of his return the 
loved one dies. He is on the way 
to her house at the dusk of eve 
when he meets an old man, who 
tells him that he is going on a 
bootless errand—he will fiad a 
dead corpse for the warm living 
heart he expected. The stranger, 


however, pitying his distress, tells 
him there is a remedy—hands to the 
lover certain pills, and says, “If you 
will give her these, she will recover.” 
So it turned out, and they were 
happily married. A certain visitor 


at the house, however, “a very 
eminent Christian,” refused to salute 
the lady with the usual courtesies. 
He takes the husband aside, “ and 
tells him that he was very much 
persuaded his wife was a devil, and 
indeed he could not salute her; 
and after some discourse prevailed 
so far with him as to follow his 
advise, which was to go with her 
and take her to that room where he 
found her, and lay her down upon 
the bed where he found her, and 
quit her of a devil. Which he 
did, and immediately sha became 
a dead corpse half consumed.” 
“This had need,” says cautious 
Wodrow, “to be weel attested, and 
I have writ to Mr. Reid anent it.” 
Curiosity urged us to look for and 
find among Wodrow’s manuscripts 
Mr. Reid’s answer. He says he often 
heard the story from his father as a 
truth, but had been unaccountably 
negligent in noting the particulars 
of it; and then he favours his cor- 
respondent with some special pro- 
vidences anent himself, which ap- 
pear not to have been sufficiently 
pungent for Wodrow’s taste. 

A philosophical investigator of 
the established national supersti- 
tions would find excellent types of 
all of them in the Analecta. In 
the department of second sight, for 
instance, restricted with due obser- 
vance to geographical propriety 
within the Highland line, a guest 
disturbs a convivial meeting at 
Blair-Athol by exclaiming that he 
beholds a dirk sticking in the breast 
of their entertainer. That night he 
is stabbed to the heart; and even 
while the seer beheld the visionary 
dagger, a bare-legged gilly was 
watching outside to execute @ 
long-cherished Highland vengeance. 
The Marquess of Argyle, who was 
afterwards beheaded, was playing 
with some of his clan at bowls, or 
bullets, as Wodrow calls them, for 
he was not learned in the nomen- 
clature of vain recreations. ‘ One 
of the players, when the Marquess: 
stooped down to lift the bullet, fell 
pale, and said to them about him, 
‘Bless me! what is that I see ?—my 
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Lord with the head off, and all his 
shoulders full of blood.’ ” 

In the matter of fairy trieks, the 
infant of Thomas Paton, “a very 
eminent Christian,” in its first use 
of speech, rattles out a volley of 
terrific oaths, then eats two cheeses, 
and attempts to cut his brother’s 
throat. This was svrely sufficient 
evidence to satisfy the most scepti- 
cal that it was a changeling, even 
had it not, as the result of certain 
well-applied prayers, “left the house 
with an extraordinary howling and 
crying.” » 

Ghost and witch stories abound. 
We select the following, on account 
of the eminence of its hero, Gilbert 
Rule, the founder and first Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh: 
He was travelling on the dreary 
road across the Grampians, called 
the Cairn o’ Mount, on which stood 
@ lone desolate inn. It has now 
disappeared, but we remember it in 
its dreary old age, standing alone 
on the moor, with its grim gables 
and its loupin’-on stane,—just the 
sort of place where, in the romanees, 
the horrified traveller used to ob- 
serve a trap-door in his bedroom 
floor, and at supper saw the finger 
of a murdered man in a mutton pie. 
There Rule arrived late at night, seek- 
ing accommodation, but he could 
get none—the honse was crammed. 
The only alternative was to make a 
bed for him in an empty house 
close by; it had- been unoecupied 
for thirty years, and had a bad re- 
pute. He had to sleep there alone, 
tor his servant would not go with 
him. Let Wodrow himself tell 
what came to pass. 

“He walked some time in the 
room, and committed himself to 

*.God’s protection, and went to bed. 
There were two candles left on 
the table, and these he put out. 
There was a Jarge bright fire re- 
mainiog. Ile had not been long in 
bed till the room door is opened, and 
am apparition, in shape of a country 
tradesman, came in and opened the 
curtains without speaking a word. 
Mr. Rule was resolved to do nothing 
4é]1 it should speak or attack him, 
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but lay still with full composure, 
committing himself to the Divine 
protection and conduct. The appa- 
rition went to the table, lighted the 
two eandles, brought them to the 
bedside, and made some steps to- 
ward the door, looking still to the 
bed, as if it would have Mr. Rule 
rising and following. Mr. Rule still 
Jay still, till he should see his way 
farther cleared. Then the appari- 
tion, who the whole time spoke 
none, took an effectual way to raise 
the doctor. He carried back the 
candles to the table, and went to 
the fire, and with the tongues took 
down the kindled coals, and laid 
them on the deal chamber floor. 
The doctor then thought it time to 
rise and put on his clothes, in the 
time of which the spectre laid up 
the coals again in the chimney, and, 
going to the table, lifted the candles 
and went to the door, opened it, 
still looking to the Prineipal as he 
would have him following the can- 
dles, which he now, thinking there 
was something extraordinary in the 
case, after looking to God for direc- 
tion, inelined to do. The apparition 
went down some steps with the can- 
dies, and carried them into a long 
trance, at the end of. whieh there 
was a stair which carried down to a 
low room. ‘This the spectre went 
down, and stooped, and set down 
the lights on the lowest step of the 
stair, and straight disappears.” + 

The learned Principal, whose 
courage and eoolness deserve the 
highest eommendation, lighted him- 
self back to bed with the eandles, 
and took the remainder of his rest 
undisturbed. Being a man of great 
sagacity, on ruminating over his 
adventure, he informed the sheriff 
of the county “that he was much 
of the mind there was murder in 
the ease.” The stone whereon the 
candles were placed was raised, and 
there “the plain remains of a 
human body were found, and bones, 
to the convietion. of all.” It must 
be some very old affair, however, 
and no traces could be got of the 
murderer. Rule undertook the 
functions of the detective, and 
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pressed into the service the influ- 
ence of his own profession. He 
preached a great sermon on the 
occasion, to which all the neighbour- 
ing people were summoned; and 
behold, “in the time of his sermon, 
an old man near eighty years was 
awakened, and fell a-weeping, and 
before all the whole company ac- 
knowledged that, at the building of 
that house, he was the murderer.” 
Throughout these pages the devil 


often cuts a humiliating figure, and- 


is treated with a deal of rude and 
boisterous jeering. A certain “ ex- 
ercised Christian,” probably during 
a fit of indigestion, was subjected 
to a heavy wrestling with doubts 
and irreconcilable difficulties, which 
raised in his mind horrible sugges- 
tions. The devil took occasion to 
put in a word or two for the pur- 
pose of increasing the confusion, 
but it had the directly opposite 
effect, and called forth the remark 
that, ‘“‘on the whole, the devil is a 
great fool, and outshoots himself 
oft when he thinks he has poor be- 
lievers on the haunch.”’ On another 
occasion the devil performed a 
function of a very unusual kind, we 
should think. He is known to 
quote Scripture for his purposes, but 
we never elsewhere heard of his 
writing a sermon, and, as it ap- 
pears, a sound and orthodox one. 
There was a youth in the University 
of St. Andrews, who was preparing 
éo undergo his trials as a licen- 
tiate, but had good reason to fear 
that he would be plucked. He 
found he could make nothing what- 
ever of the trial sermon, and was 
wandering about by lonely ways, 
seeking in vain for inspiration. At 
last, “there came up to him a 
stranger, in habit like a minister, in 
black coat and band, and who ad- 
dressed the youth very courteously.” 
He was mighty inquisitive, and at 
length wormed out the secret grief. 
“T have got a text from the Pres- 
bytery. I cannot for my life com- 
pose a discourse on it, so I shall 
be affronted.” The stranger replied 


—“Sir, I am a minister; let me 
He told him. 


hear the text.” “Oh, 
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then, I have an excellent sermon on 
that text in my pocket, which you 
may peruse and commit to your 
memory. I engage, after yon have 

delivered it before the Presbytery, 

you will be greatly approven and 

applauded.” ‘The youth received it 
thankfully; but one good turn de- 

serves another. The stranger had 

an eccentric fancy that he should 

have a written promise from the 
youth to do him afterwards any 
favour in his power; and there being 
no other liquid conveniently at hand 

for the signature of the document, a 
drop of the young man’s blood was 
drawn for the purpose. Note now 
what followed. “Upon the Presby- 
tery day the youth delivered an 

excellent sermon upon the text ap- 

pointed him, which pleased and 

amazed the Presbytery to a degree; 

only Mr. Blair smelt out something 
in it which made him call the youth 

aside to the corner of the church, 

and thus he began with him: “Sir, 

you have delivered a nate sermon,* 
every way well pointed. The mat- 

ter was profound, or rather sublime ; 

your style was fine and your method 

clear; and, no doubt, young men 

at the beginning must make use of 
helps, which I doubt not you have 

done.” So beginning, Blair, who 

was a man of mighty gifts and re- 

pute, pressed him so close with re- 

peated questions that the awful 

truth at last came out. There was 

nothing for it but that the Presby- 

tery must engage in special exercise 

for the penitent youth. They prayed 

each in succession to no purpose, 

till it came to Blair’s turn, “In 

time of his prayer there came a 

violent rushing of wind upon the 

church—so great that they thought 

the church should have fallen doww 
about their ears—and with that the 

youth’s paper*and covenant drops 

down from the roof of the church 

among the ministers.” 

We leave with reluctance this 
tempting deposit, and again shift 
our ground. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and 
emphatic contributions to the his- 
torical literature of these Clubs have 
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come from Ireland. Archeology 
has there blazed out in a revival 
exceedingly interesting, and but too 
feebly acknowledged on our side of 
the water. In fact, in history, as in 
other things, our neighbours had got 
avery bad name, and people were loth 
to believe that any good thing, ex- 
cept potatoes, potheen, and poplins, 
could come out of Ireland. For 
some time the three kingdoms now 
forming the Union were engaged in 
& competition which of them could 
carry its annals farthest back through 
the datkness of unknown history; 
and this being in reality a rivalry 
in blarney and humbug, Ireland 
distanced her competitors entirely: 
When England went back to Brutus 
as giving his name to Britain, Scot- 
land sought refuge in a Trojan 
prince called Gathelus, married to 
Scota, a daughter of Pharaoh. Be- 
hind this epoch, Ireland, marcbing 
at the head of her Milesians, Tuath 
de Danaam and Firbolgs, found 
*Patholus, a grandson or some other 
near descendant of Japheth, of whose 
doings and those of his family we 
have a very instructive account. 
The other countries must now needs 
pull up, and Ireland being very 
closely pressed upon the flood, fairly 
took the leap, and cleared that gulf, 
leaving it, however, a matter of dis- 
pute whether the race was saved by 
an arrangement with -Noah for a 
corner of the ark, or through the 
establishment of an opposition ves- 
sel, navigated by a patriarchal com- 
mander named Bith—it is just as 
well to be particular in such state- 
ments. This was the climax, and 
Irish antiquities became a byword 
for folly and mendacity. Down to 
the time when Moore wrote his His- 
fory in 1835, no one could venture 
to look another in the face when 
speaking of the early Irish annals, 
and the consequence was that that 
accomplished author wilfully sbut 
his eyes to the rich supply of his- 
torical materials in which he might 
have worked to brilliant effect. 

There was, in fact, no country in 
the north of Europe so well adapted 
as Ireland for leaving us—what she 
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actually has done—the earliest ac- 
counts of the northern Christians. 
Just converted before the breaking 
up of the Roman Empire, but not 
politically incorporated amongst its 
provinces, she was not swept by the 
storm of invasion in which these 
were desolated. It is evident, in- 
deed, that priests and students near 
the borders of the desolated districts 
found a refuge in that quiet corner, 
where they preserved at any rate, if 
they did not improve, or even very 
successfully cultivate, the religion 
and the literature of the Empire. 
Hence there arose there a sort of 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, separate 
from that of Rome, which ramified 
itself into Britain, and became an 
important element in our own his- 
tory—and, indeed, this history it- 
self, next to what Bede has left us, 
acquires the earliest of its valuable 
and distinct lights from the records 
of the Irish Ohurch, some of which 
have been edited for the Irish 
Archeological Society. 

We took occasion not long ago 
to bestow a good deal of special 
attention on the wonderfully learned 
edition of Adammnan’s Life of St. 
Columba, edited by Dr. Reeves; and 
we propose at present to amuse 
ourselves with a lighter volame, 
called “The Banquet of Dun na 
n-Gedh and the Battle of Magh 
Rath, an Ancient Historical ~ Tale, 
now first published from a Manu- 
script in the Library of Trinity Cole 
lege, Dublin, with a Translation 
and Notes, by John O’Donovan.” 
The battle of Magh Rath—though 
some of our readers may be so 
grossly ignorant as never to have 
heard of it, and the place where it 
was fought, now called Moira, is 
better known as the titlé of one 
of George I1V.’s courtiers—deserves 
to be counted one of the deci- 
sive battles of the world. It was 
the Thermopyle and Bannockburn 
of Ireland, the question at issue 
in it being whether the King of 
the Scoto-Irish—in other words, of 
the Scotch Highlanders—was to rule 
Ireland. St. Columba’s name is 
associated with two great battles— 
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that of Ouldruihm and that of Magh 
Rath. It is trae that nearly a cen- 
tury lies between them, but for all 
that Columba was concerned in 
both; he was present at the one, 
and he prophesied the other. What 
. one of the Irish saints of that day 
chose to prophesy was in itself mat- 
ter of substantial history. He was 
something more than a_ prophet 
according to the restrictive explana- 
tion of Balaam, who could not go 
beyond the commandment to do 
either good or bad of his own mind, 
but what the Lord said, that must 
he speak. The Irish saint partook 
somewhat of the nature of a deity, 
who can bring about what he pro- 
phecies. Power invariably brings 
responsibility with it; and the saint, 
as we shall see, was often subjected 
to evil usage for the things he pro- 
phesied, much like any other hu- 
man being. The Irish monarch 
could not prevent the saint from 
prophesying, but he could make 
the saint catch it for prophesying 
mischief; and even Columba got 
into a scrape occasionally. Nor was 
it wonderful that the wielder of the 
temporal power sometimes thought 
of making the prophet responsible 
in tNe flesh, since some of his vati- 
cinations had a signally strong re- 
semblance to the course which any 
ordinary human being, selfish and 
malignant, would pursue in further- 
ing his own interests and avenging 
his own wrongs. In this special in- 
stance, indeed, Columba was cham- 
pioning his own party in Ireland ; for 
he told his patron, King Aidan, that 
on its coming to pass that any de- 
scendant of his should meddle with 
them, the intermeddler would be 
feated in a bloody battle. The 
rish king or chief was thus some- 
times more fortunate than Balak 
in the use of secular influences. 
Bat the prophecy, once made, must 
be fulfilled; and so the great battle 
of Magh Rath having been prophe- 
sied, the fighting of it was but an 
affair of time. It came about in 
this fashion :— “ 
Domhnall, or Donald, the lineal 
descendant of Nial of the nine 
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hostages, king of Erin, gave a grand 
banquet to all his royal relations, — 
and all the princes of the land, in 
celebration of his accession to the 
throne, and the completion of his 
palace. An extensive foraging was 
carried on around to provide goose 
eggs, which, it seems, were to be 
the standing delicacy of the ban- 
quet. The emissaries found a con- 
siderable nest of the commodity in 
the possession of an old woman, and 
carried them off, although she told 
them that they were the property 
of a saint—“ namely, Bishop Ere of 
Slaine; and his custom is to re- 
main immersed in the Boyne, up to 
his two armpits, from morning till 
evening, having his psalter before 
him on the strand, constantly en- 
gaged in prayer; and his dinner 
every evening, on returning home, 
is an egg and a half and three 
sprigs of the cresses of the Beyne.” 
The purveyors, however, who seem 
to have had no more veneration for 
the Boyne Water than many of their 
countrymen at the present ~~ de- 
solated the saint’s larder. hen 
he returned and found himself egg- 
less, he had recourse to the usual 
weapons of his order. In the words 
of the chronicle, “The righteous 
man then became wroth,” and ‘he 
cursed the banquet @s bitterly as 
he was able to curse it.” 

This affairy following upon the 
back of Columba’s old prophecy, 
brought matters to an alarming 
crisis. The outward and _ visible 
portents through which the curse 
began to work have a certain wild 


“and eldrich picturesqueness. Thus, 


for instance :— 

“As the king’s people were 
afterwards at the assembly, they 
saw a couple approaching them— 
namely, a woman and a man. 
Larger than the summit of a rock 
on a mountain was each member of 
their members; sharper than a 
shaving-knife the edge of their 
shins; their heels and hams in 
front of them. Should a sackful of 
apples be thrown upon their heads, 
no one of them would fall to the 
ground, but would stick on the 
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points of the strong bristly hair 
which grew out of their heads, 
Blacker than the coal, or darker than 
the smoke, was each of their mem- 
bers; whiter than snow theireyes, A 
lock of the lower beard was carried 
round the back of the head, and a 
lock of the upper beard descended 
‘so as to cover the knees, The 
woman had whiskers, but the man 
was without whiskers. They car- 
ried a tub between them, which 


was full of goose eggs. In this 
plight they saluted the king. 
‘What is that? said the king. ‘It 


is plain, said they, ‘the men of 
Erin are making a banqnet for 
thee, and each brings what he can 
to that banquet; and our mite is 
the quantity of eggs we are carry- 
ing’—‘I am thankful for it,’ said 
the king. They were conducted 
into the palace, and a dinner euffi- 
cient for a hundred was given to 
them of meat and ale. This did 
not content them. On asking for 
more, however, they were informed 
by Casciabhach the butler that they 
should have nothing more till the 
men of Erin had feasted; so they 
told him that the banquet was 
doomed to be a banquet of strife; 
for they were ‘the people of in- 
fernus,’ and thereupon they ‘rushed 
out and vanished into nothing.’ ” 
Thus driven to extremities, King 
Donald did his best.* He resolved 
that the twelve chief saints, called 
the Twelve Apostles of Ireland, 
should partake of the feast before 
it was touched by the kings and 
nobles, and leave on it the type of 
their sanctity. The twelve came, 
each with a hundred hungry fol- 
lowers; but all .was of no avail, on 
account of a little incident that pre- 
ceded and counteracted their mis- 
sion. Congal Claen, king of Ulster, 
King Donald’s foster-son, had, ac- 
cording to a not uncommon weak- 
ness of the flesh, taken a private 
peep at the good things in store for 
the banquet before the revered guests 
arrived. As will happen, too, in 
such cases, he could not entirely re- 
sist the tempting sight. “He laid 
his eye upon the goose-eggs he 
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saw there, for he marvelled at them, 
and he ate a part of one of them, 
and took a drink after it.” This 
decided the destiny of Congal and 
of Ireland. The first alarming 
symptoms of its approach was, 
that at the banquet he did not oc- 
cupy the place proper to his rank, 
When all were seated, and the ban- 
quet begun, the curse manifested 
itself in an appalling phenomenon. 
“Meat and drink were afterwards 
distributed to them, until they be- 
came inebriated and cheerful; and 
a goose-egg was brought on a silver 
dish before every king in the house; 
and when the dish and the egg were 
placed before Congal Cluen, the 
silver dish was transformed into a 
wooden one, and the goose-egg into 
the egg of a red-feathered hen.” 

It was of the essence of the curse 
that Congal and his followers should 
be unable to perceive the super- 
natural nature of this metamorpho- 
sis, but should take the red hen’s 
egg as a specific and deliberate af- 
front offered to the Ultonians and 
their king. “So fury entered the 
cavity of his heart to suggest every 
evil council to him.” “He then 
stood up, assuming his bravery. His 
heroic fury rose, and his bird of 
valour fluttered over him, and he 
distinguished not friend from foe 
at that time, as was natural for him 
as a descendant of his ancestor 
Conall Cearnach, the son of Amer- 
gin. He afterwards rushed into 
the presence of the king, but Cas- 
Ciabhoch the king’s rechtaire came 
up to him, not knowing it was 
Congal who was there, and told 
him to sit in another place, and 
that he would get food and drink 
as well as the rest. But = 
Congal heard this he dealt COas- 
Ciabhach a blow, and divided him 
in two parts in the presence of all.” 
Thus having displaced the mirth 
and broke the good meeting with 
most admired disorder, Congal 
stalked away in a towering passion. 

Donald told the apostles to go 
after him and bring him back—a 
rather subordinate duty for persons 
so eminent; but they complied, with 
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what effect is rather picturesquely 
told: “The saints went ‘after bim, 
and threatened to curse him with 
their bells and croziers unless he 
would return with them. ‘I 
swear by my valour,’ said Congal, 
‘that not one cleric of you shall 
reach the king’s house alive, if I or 
any Ultonian be cursed by yon.’ 
Terror then seized the saints, 
whereupon Congal went far away 
trom them, and they cursed him 
afterwards.” This vividly  illus- 
trates an advantage enjoyed by the 
wielders of spiritaal weapons in 
such contests. Corporeal injuries 
could be inflicted only by personal 
contact, but they could speed the 
arrow that was to wound afar off, 
or even, like Ovlumba’s, prophecy 
in a distant age. 

Eochaidh Buidhe, King of Alba— 
in other words, of the Scottish High- 
lands—had designs on the crown of 
Ireland, as representative of one of 
the numerous royal families of the 
island—that, namely, which, nearly 
three centuries earlier, had led a 
body of Dalriads or Irish Scots over 
to Argyle, where they spread, and 
finally gave their name to Scotland. 
To this monarch, then, who was his 
near relation, Congal naturally went 
to tell the insult he had suffered, 
and offer his services in an invasion 
of the territory of his enemy. The 
King of Alba was a politic king. 
He received his indignant relation 
with open arms, and offered him all 
sympathy. He could not make 
war upon the King of Erin, for they 
had come under a solemn compact 
.never to draw sword against each 
other, but his five sons would be 
delighted to lead the warriors of 
Alba to do battle in the cause of 
Congal. 

Meanwhile, among these five sons, 
or rather among their wives, a great 
contest arose as to which should 
have the honour of housing and 
entertaining the interesting stran- 
ger. Among primitive heroes, whe- 
ther on the banks of the Scamander 
or those of the Bone and the 
Clyde, feeding is ever a matter the 
importance of which no bard with 
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an eye to nature fails to dwell on 
distinctly and practically. Congal 
seeks advice of a wise Druid, who 
says, “Go now to them, and tell 
them that thou wilt stop with that 
one of them who shall obtain the 
regal caldron which is in the 
king’s house, to prepare food for 
thee, and that the person who will 
not get the caldron is not to be 
displeased with thee in consequence, 
but with the king.” 

This caldron was called Caire 
Ainsicen. “Why was it called 
Caire Ainsicen? It is not difficult 
to tell,’ says the chronicler. May 
be so; but it is rather difficult to 
read, in the following tough and 
thorny definition :— 

“It was the ‘caire’ or caldron 
which was used to return his own 
proper share to each, and no party 
ever went away from it unsatisfied, 
for whatever quantity was put into 
it, there was never boiled of it but 
what was sufficient for the company, 
according to their grade and rank. 
It was a caldron of this descrip- 
tion that was at Bruighin hua Derga, 
where Conaire the son of Meisi 
Buachalla was slain; and at Brui- 
ghin Blai Braga, where the wife of 
Celtchair, the son of Uithir, was; 
and at Bruighin Forgaill Monach 
alongside Lusca; and at Bruighin 
Mic Cecht, on Sliabh Fuirri; and 
at Bruichin Mic Datho, where the 
Connacians and Ultonians were 
slaughtered, contending about the 
celebrated pig.” 

In the days-of the great contest 
about the authenticity of Ossian’s 
poems, it was usual on the Celtic 
side to assert that Macpherson’s 
translation was in every respect ac- 
curate save in its immeasurable in- 
feriority to the origina), in compari- 
son wherewith it was harsh and 
bald; there being in Celtic poetry 
a breadth of grandeur and a subtle 
depth of pathos which Macpherson, 
with all his genius, was unable to 
render. The use that may be made 
of such quotations as the last is to 
consider whether the translator in 
hand has been any more successful 
than Macpherson in imparting to 
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us the native graces of the original, 
which, there is reason to suppose, 
had a considerable general resem- 
blance to such Celtic literature as 
fell into Macpherson’s hands. 

There is an amusing enough com- 
petition for the culdron, each wife 
striving to outblarney her sister-in- 
law in describing the vastness of 
her husband’s hospitality; but we 
pass this over, and follow Congal in 
his farther motions, and through a 
marked change in the tone and 
spirit of the epic. Still more to 
strengthen his cause, Congal passes 
on to seek aid in his quarrel from 
the King of Britain or Wales. At 
the court of this king Congal makes 
acquaintance with a hero. The 
description given of him is the 
masterpiece of the bard or annal- 
ist :— 

“When they- were assembled at 
the meeting, they saw one great hero 
approaching them; fairest of the 
heroes of the world; larger and 
taller than any man; bluer than ice 
his eye; redder than the fresh row- 
an berries his lips; whiter than 
showers of pearls his teeth; fairer 
than the snow of one night his 
skin; a protecting shield with a 
golden border was upon him; two 
battle-lances in his hand; a sword 
with knobs of ivory, and ornament- 
ed with gold, at his side; he had 
no other accoutrements of a hero 
besides these; he had golden hair 
on his head, and had a fair ruddy 
countenance.” 

This remarkable - young  gentle- 
man stepped into the assembly and 
took his seat between the King of 
Britain and Congal. When called 
to account for his presumption, he 
said, “I was not ordered to re- 
main anywhere else; and because it 
was I inyself that selected the place, 
if there had been a better place than 
this, it is there I would stay.” This 
did not diminish the curiosity na- 
turally excited by his appearance, 
but when pushed- hard with ques- 
tions, and called on for references 
as to his rank and respectability, 
“he replied that he was not accas- 
tomed to tell his name to any one, 
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and that he would not tell them. his 
tribe or surname.” ‘ 

All this occurred while the assem- 
bly were in the open air, on the 
hill-side. Presently they .adjourned 
to the palace, leaving the audacious 
youth behind. This is an old ex- 
pedient for getting rid of intruders 
by a kind of negative process when 
the positive is dangerous or inex- 
pedient. It was in some such way 
that the first gentle precedent for 
a distinction of ranks among the 
French citizens was made during 
the Consulate. The subtle skill of 
Talleyrand was employed for the 
purpose, and he performed the feat 
with his usual dexterity, in his own 
house, on a conspicuous yet feeble 
victim. It was Vestris, the god of 
Dance, who, when about to head the 
procession to the sapper table, was 
left where he stood, with informa- 
tion that provisions would be separ- 
ately supplied to the dancers and 
musicians, It was practised again 
on a humbler occasion, when a 
party of Communists took possession 
of the carriages of a railway train, 
and were quietly taken on, till, at a 
suitable point, their carriages were 
unhooked and they were left behind 
on the line witb information that 
the express was coming up. The 
hero, slighted by the British court, 
showed his magnanimity. He saw 
a man coming towards the hill, 
whom he knew to be a bard or poet, 
and gave him a courteous welcome. 
“ A heavy shower then fell, consist- 
ing of intermingled rain and snow, 
and he put his shield between the 
poet and the shower, and left his 
own arm and battle-dress exposed 
to the snow. ‘What is this for?’ 
said the poet. ‘I say unto thee,’ 
replied he, ‘that I am imore fit to 
bear rain than one who has learn- 
ing.’” 

A friendship is immediately struck 
up between them. The poet asks 
the youthful stranger to his snug- 
gery. “I think well of it,” he said, 
with dignified brevity, and they set 
off. While* they were enjoying 
themselves, a message came from 
the P.lice reqniring the presence of 
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the poet. He proposed to return 
for answer that he was engaged, but 
the unknown would not let it be 
so—he remembered that the poor 
poet’s interests were deeply staked 
in the matter, and. proposed to 
go with him, though he must 
take his place among the hangers- 
on and inferior persons. On the 
way tl poet warned him of a dan- 
ger. There was a certain perquisite 
out of the materials of such feasts 
arrogated by a follower of the court, 
who was fierce and violent, and re- 
venged himself terribly on all who 
infynged on his privileges. The 
youth thanked the poet for his in- 
formation, and said, when the pro- 
per time came he would do his duty. 
He took occasion as the viands were 
distributed conspicuonsly to invade 
the monopoly. The monopolist 
thereon “rose up in great anger, 
and his heroic fury was stirred up 
to be revenged of the person who 
had violated his privilege, and ate 
what to him was due. When the 
other had perceived this he flung 
the bone at him, and it passed 
throngh his forehead and pierced 
his brain, even to the centre of his 
head.” There then arose a general 
row, in which all the followers of 
the king were dispersed or slain by 
the stranger youth. He _ himself, 
with grand calmness, “ came again, 
and sat at the same poet’s shoulder, 
and the king and the queen were 
seized with awe of him, when they 
had seen his warlike feats and his 
heroic rage and champion fury 
roused. 
they bad no cause .to fear him un- 
less the household should again re- 
turn into the house. The king said 
that they should not return. He 
then took his golden helmet off his 
head, and fair were his visage and 
countenance, after his blood had 
been excited by the fury of the 
battle.” 

The queen’s eye, meanwhile, 
catches at a ring upon the stran- 
ger’s hand. Even such an one had 
been. put upon the youthful heir of 
the throne—her only son—when, 


years before, he had gone forth to 
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learn feats of arms throughout the 
world, and had not since been heard 
of. The more she gazes on it the 
more the certainty of its identity 
comes into her memory. “ And she 
proceeded after this to wring her 
hands so violently that they thought 
she would die unless she should get 
immediate relief.” Even so Tennyson 
in his Princess, “She must weep or 
she will die.” After a deal of exciting 
work the heroic. youth proves himself 
to be the long lost heir of the throne 
of Britain. 

This episode is a cut above the 
goose eggs, the caldron, and the quar- 
rel about “the remarkable pig.” It - 
might be valuable to those of our 
men of genius who seek to restore to 
interest the bygone literature of chi- 
valry, by decorating it with the ca- 
dence and ‘phraseology which they 
have made fashionable. It has the 
combination of heroism and gentle- 
ness which these efforts effect, and is 
a good example of the ruling spirit 
of chivalrous romance, which makes 
blood show itself through all difficul- 
ties and disadvantages. It involves 
the practical anachronism common to 
these productions, which carry back 
to the fifth or sixth centuries—-to the 
period, for instance, attributed to Fin- 
gal or King Arthur—the spirit of chi- 
valry and the feudal usages which did 
not come into existence until several 
centuries later. 

The unconformity of this episode 
with the tone of the other portions 
of the narrative shows that, like 
other and greater tales of heroism, 
this is not a uniform work written 
by one author, but a conglomerate 
of traditions put together at a period 
long after the events they refer to. 
The character of the young prince’s 
adventure, indeed, should have made 
it the great plot of a romance in- 
stead of a mere by-story, which in- 
terrupts the general tenor of the 
narrative. It ends entirely in the 
wrong way for such a_ beginning, 
for the recovered prince,.instead of 
fulfilling a glorious destiny, goes 
and gets killed®with the ordinary 
ae and file at the battle of Magh 

ath, 
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How many fine descriptions there 
are of peace, plenty, and prosperity 
in Ireland! Here, follows one, and 
not the worst, describing the con- 
dition of the country just before the 
battle :— 

*“ Ah me! it were easy for one 
acquainted or unacquainted with 
Erin to travel and frequent her at 
this period, in consequence of the 
goodness of her laws, the tranquillity 
of her hosts, the -serenity of her 
seasons, the splendour of her chief- 
tains, the justice of her Brehons, 
the regularity of her troops, the 
talents of her Olaves, the genius of 
her poets, the various musical 
powers of her minstrels, the botani- 
cal skill of her physicians, the art 
of her braziers, the usefal workman- 
ship of her smiths, and the handi- 
craft of her carpenters; in conse- 
quence of the mild bashfulness of 
her maidens, the strength and 
prowess of her lords, the genero- 
sity and hospitality of her good 
Brughbaidhs; for her Brughaidhs 
were generous, and had abundance 
of food and kine; her habitations 
were hospitable, spacious, and open 
for company and entertainment, to 
remove the hunger and gloom of 
guests; so that authors record that 
one woman might travel Erin alone 
without fear of being violated or 
molested, though there should be 
no witnesses to guard her (if she 
were not afraid of the imputations 
of slander), from the well-Known 
Osgleann in Umbuall, in the west of 
the province of Connaught, to the 
celebrated remarkable rock of Car-’ 
raic Eoghain in the east; and from 
the fair-surfaced, woody, grassy-green 
island of Inis Fail, exactly in the 
south of Banba of the fair margin, 
to the furious, headlong, foaming, 
boisterous cascade of Buadh, which is 
the same as the clear-watered, snowy- 
foamed, ever-roaring, particoloured 
bellowing, in - salmon - abounding, 
beautiful old torrent, whose céele- 
bratéd well-known name is the lofty- 
great, clear-landed, contentious, pre- 
cipitate, loud-roarfng, 
rapid, salmon-fal, sea-monster-ful, 
varying, in- large - fish - abounding, 
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rapid - flooded, © furious - streamed, 


whirling, in-seal-abounding, royal, 
and prosperous cataract of Eas 
Ruaidb.” 


Those who can recall to memory 
Moore’s melody of 


“Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore,” 


will find here a lively instance of 
the same thing being said in two 
ways. The cataract of Eas Ruaidh 
is on the river Erin at Ballyshannon. 
The editor calls attention to the 
bard’s description of it as a specimen 
of the kind of raw se in 
which Macpherson worked, and an 
evidence of the success with which, 
in adopting their wild imagery, he 
“chastened the language of the old 
Gaelic bards.” Such a passage -is 
calculated overwhelmingly to contra- 
dict the notion,—sometimes adopt- 
ed on account of the partiality of 
the Highlander of the present day 
for good rich arable soil, when he can 
get it,—that the Celt is indifferent to 
wild scenery. Whatever may be said 
for its good taste, the earnestness of 
the description is unmistakable. It 
might serve, too, as evidence that 
the sons and daughters of Erin were 
addicted to that practice of touring 
believed to be a specialty of the 
present generation; for the damsel 
who trusts to Erin’s honour and 
Erin’s pride is supposed to be 
taking a lonely walk of several hun- 
dred miles for the purpose of see- . 
ing a remarkable rock at one end 
of the island, and a waterfall at the 
other. 

The batfle of Magh Rath lasted 
during seven days, and the descrip- 
tion of it, filling a hundred quarto 
pages, furnishes rather dry reading. 
Much after the fashion of some ac- 
counts of modern campaigns, the 
host that appears to be utterly ex- 
tinguished, and the leader who has 
got his death-wound, reappear at 
the next turn as fresh as ever, and 
continue to revive over and over 
again. The monotony of the nar- 
rative is, however, relieved at one 
point by the following account of 
the exceedingly eccentric conduct 
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of a certain Suibhne, a grandson of 
a king of Dal Araicdhe, who “made 
a supple very light leap, and where 
he alighted was the fine boss of the 
shield of the hero next him; and he 
made a second leap, and perched on 
the vertex of the crest of the helmet 
of the same hero, who, however, did 
not feel him, though the chair on 
which he rested was an uneasy one; 
wherefore he came to an imbecile, 
irrational determination, namely, 
to turn his back on mankind and to 
herd with deer, run along with the 
showers, and flee with the birds, and 
to feast in wildernesses. According- 
ly he made a third active very light 
leap, and perched on the top of 
the sacred tree which grew on the 
smooth surface of the plain, in 
which tree the inferior people and 
the debilitated of the men of Erin 
were seated looking on at the battle. 
These screamed at him from every 
direction as they saw him, to press 
and drive him into the same battle 
again; and he, in consequence, 
made three furious bounces to shun 
the* battle, but it happened that, 
instead of avoiding it, he went 
back into the same field of conflict 
through the giddiness and imbeci- 
lity of his bajlucination; but it was 
not the earth he reached, but 
alighted on the shoulders of men 
and the tops of their helmets. 

“Tn this manner the attention and 
vigilance of all in general were fixed 
on Suibhne, so that the conversation 
of the Heroes among each other 
was— Let not,’ said they, ‘let not 
the man with the wonderful gold- 
embroidered tunic pass from you 
without capture and revenge.’ He 
had the tunic of the monarch, the 
grandson of Ainmire, upon him on 
that day, which had been presented 
by Domhnall to Congal, and by 
Congal to Suibhne. . . . His 
giddiness and hallucination of im- 
becility become greater in conse- 
quence of all having thus recognised 
him, and he continued in this ter- 
rible confusion until a hard quick 
shower of hailstones—an omen of 
slaughter to the men of Erin—began 


‘practical appreciation. 
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to fall, and with this shower he 
passed away like every bird of prey.” 

These, then, are specimens of an 
ancient Irish historical romance, 
rendered through a translation, of 
the accuracy of which we have not 
the faintest doubt, though totally 
unable to test it by the original 
Celtic text which all along Accom- 
panies it on the opposite page. The 
labour and the merit of editing such 
a work in this fashion, accompanied, 
as it is, with abundant notes and 
dissertations, are almost beyond 
Of course, 
no one takes all the book for au- 
thentic history. Besides its marvels, 
it is full of anachronisms and con- 
fusion of persons. Especially there 
is a complexity of kings not to be 
unravelled—a peculiarity of all that 
portion of Irish historical literature 
which was either composed or med- 
dled with after the English conquest. 
It proceeded from a desire to repre-- 
sent Ireland as possessing a distinct 
autonomy under one monarch and 
government, and to conceal the fact, 
that though an occasional roler, like 
the great Niall of the Nine Hostages, 
achieved a predominant influen 
the normal condition of the island 
was a collection of petty «kingdoms 
or Chiefships, each rivalling &nd 
bitterly hating its fellows, 

The battle around which the 
minor incidents of the story cluster 
was a real event of great import to 
Ireland. It was fought in the year 
637, and proved the extinction, for 
the time, of the expectations enter- 
tained by those kings of Irish race, 
who were gradually becoming kings 
of Scotland, to rule over the coun- 
try from which their ancestors had 
come. The persistency with which 
this claim was nourished is an inci- 
dental branch of history not yet 
explored. It would probably be 
found to connect itself with that 
singular invasion of Jreland by the 
Bruces,—on which, by the way, some 
light is thrown in another of the 
Archeological Society’s valuable 
books—The Annals of Ireland, by 
Friar Clyn and Thady Dowling 
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edited by Dean Butler. The Mac- 
donalds of the Scottish Isles, who 
considered that they had a claim 
to represent the old kings of the 
western Scots, invaded Ulster in 
the sixteenth century, and took 
possession of a portion of the Irish 
Dalriada, from which their ances- 


* tors had migrated. They settled at a 


colony there, the head of which re- 
ceived afterwards the title of Earl of 
Antrim. 

The chief services of the book- 
clubs have no doubt been devoted 
to historical materials, but they 
have done something also for pure 
literature, especially for poetry, for 
which they should be thanked. 
We all know what every finished 
gentleman legitimately trained to a 
knowledge of the belles-lettres, as 
our fathers called them, will say to 
such revivals, Pedagogus, whose 
profession it is to train the rising 
generation in a course- of select 
reading from the best authors, an- 
cient and modern, is just repeating 
it over to us in those neatly-turned 
sentences which he was taught to 
compose foriy years ago, when the 
Blair school predominated.- ‘In 
cultivating the human intellect so 
as to attain the highest develop- 
ment of taste and refinement, it is 
desirable that we should avoid the 
perusal of those works which, by 
their depraved taste or merely sub- 
ordinate merits, tend to depress, or 
only slightly to elevate, the intellect 
of the reader, and that he should be 
induced to devote his attention sole- 
ly to those masterpieces of genius and 
refinement which have from time to 
time appeared in various parts of 
the world. When writings have 
been permitted to pass into obli- 
‘vion, it may be legitimately inferred 
that they are not entitled to that 
high appreciation which we bestow 
on the works of illustrious authors. 
Their resuscitation, therefore, from 
merited obscurity, tends only to 
-overburden the literature of the 
day with useless lumber; and the 
collection and perusal of such works 
-must necessarily serve to distract the 
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mind from worthier and more ele- 
vating pursuits.” Our friend on 
the other side, Bubuleus, puts the 
argument fuily as strongly, and 
more to our taste, when he ex- 
claims—“ Pooh! stuff and non- 
sense! too much rubbishy litera- 
ture in the world already. What's 
the use of raking up mire? Let 
bygones be bygones.” 

For all this, we love these reco- 
vered relics of ancestral literature, 
and are prepared to give reasons for 
our attachment. In the first place, 
and apart from their purely literary 
merits, they are records of the in- 
tellect and manners of their age. 
Whoever desires really to be ac- 
quainted with the condition of a 
nation at any particular time—say 
with that of England during Eliza- 
beth’s reign, or the Commonwealth 
—will not attain his object by 
merely reading the most approved 
histories of the perio¢. He must en- 
deavour as far as he can to live back 
into the times, and to do this most 
effectually he had better saturate 
himself as much as he can with its 
fugitive literature, reading every 
scrap he may lay hand on until he 
can find no more. 

Looking at these relics, on the 
other hand, as pure literature, no 
doubt, as we already remarked 
about jests and witticisms, what is 
recalled out of the past loses the 
freshness and the fitness to sur- 
rounding conditions which gave it 
pungency and emphasis in its own 
day, while it has not that hold on 
our sympathies and _ attachment 
possessed by the household litera- 
ture which generation after genera- 
tion has been educated to admire, 
and which, indeed, has made itself 
a part of our method of thought, 
and our form of language. But pre- 
cisely because it wants this qualifi- 
cation has resuscitated literature a 
peculiar vaiue of its own. It breaks 
in with a new light upon the intel- 
lect of the day. There is not in the 
intellectual history of mankind any 
‘so effective and brilliant an awaken- 
ing as the resuscitation of classical 
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literature. It was not one solitary 
star arising after another at long 
intervals and far apart in space, but 
a sudden blazing forth of a whole 
horizon of light. Hence our friend 
the book-hunter’s devotion to his 
editio princeps is founded on some- 
thing higher than the possession of 
a chattel which is rare and quaint 
and old. He sees in it the visible 
type and memorial of the occasion 
when. the long-hidden intellectual 
treasures of a mighty and ruling 
intellect first burst upon the modern 
world. “All honour,” says Mr. 
Botfield, in his prefaces to the first 
editions of the Greek and Roman 
classics, “‘is due to those pioneers 
of literature, who, when grammars 
and dictionaries were not’ only 
scarce but imperfect, and indexes 
unknown, dug deep into the mine 
of ancient learning, and disclosed 
those treasures which were then, as 
now, so highly prized. Veneration 
for antiquity, combined with the 
charm of novelty, gave a zest to the 
revival of letters, which we, ac- 
customed to the most gigantic ef- 
forts of the press as matters of 
familiar occurrence, can hardly ap- 
preciate.” 

No. It is not for our generation 
to realise such a revival. Its like, 
according to anything we know and 
can articipate, will never be ex- 
perienced in the world again; nor 
are we likely, in antiquarian re- 
searches among charter-chests or 
record-offices, to find a Paradise 
Lost or a Hudibras. But still re- 
lics are found not quite valueless, 
and to the extent to which there is 
true poetry in them, they break in 
with something of a fresh spirit 


both upon the conventional litera- . 


ture which we are imbibing from the 
standard works of our fathers, and 
the conventional literature which 
our contemporary authors, who 
have fed upon these, are giving 
out in their turn. 

It is pleasant to find the eldest- 
- born of the Clubs presenting the 
latest contribution to resuscitated 
poetry. Last year the Roxburghe 


renewed its youth by issuing a 
volume called “Songs and Ballads, 
with other Short Poems, chiefiy of 
the Reign of Philip and Mary, edited 
from a Manuscript in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum by Thomas Wryght, 
Esq.” Mr. Wryght, by the way, is 
great in song. He edited a curious 
collection of Political Songs and 
Ballads for the Camden, and is 
occupied in preparing another of 
the same for the great collection of 
old British literature and records, 
published by the Government under 
the superintendence of the Master 
of the Rolls. Surely that man excels 
Orpheus who has so softened the 
stony heart of the Master of the Rolls 
as to make that great officer print 
songs for him. In this volume there 
is what we presume to be the most 
authentic version of “‘Chevy Chace” 
—that epic of our Border wars which 
Sir Philip Sydney said he never 
heard but his heart moved .more 
than with a trumpet. Its authorship 
is now pretty firmly fixed on Rich- 
ard Sheale, who “was a professed 
minstrel, and tells us that he lived 
at Tamworth, and that he was a 
retainer or dependant of the Ear! of 
Derby.” Of Sheale little is known 
except that he got into debt, which 
would have been too ordinary a 
phenomenon to be recorded, had it 
not been for the remarkable counter- 
phenomenon that he, a veritable 
minstrel, saved sixty pounds to pay 
his debts withal. Sheale, though an 
adherent of a princely house, wan- 
dered like the rest of his tribe, and, 
trusting too implicitly to the current 
belief that none of them were worth 
robbing, was relieved of his sav- 
ings by some footpads on Dunsmore 
heath. 

The version of “Chevy Chace’ 
does not differ so materially from 
Percy’s as to call for criticism, and 
we prefer offering a specimen or 
two from entirely fresh pieces. The 
following commencement of an ad- 
vice to parents, if it may be said not 
to be poetry, is yet well expressed 
and well cadenced. We modernise 
the spelling. 


a 
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“T will not paint to purchase praise, 
Nor ope my lips in leasings vain, 
But temper still my tongue always 
The truth to talk, and svoth to say, 
As Conscience shall my witness be, 
For flattering fraud be far from me. 


Attend and hark, all you, I say, 
To whom the Lord hath children sent, 
And, look you, mark my words alway, 
With full accord and whole intent; 
Print this for aye on mind and thought, 
Unborn is better than untaught. 


In youth first them instruct and teach, 
God and themselves that they may know,$ 
And that this rule they may once reach, 
Their duties in all points to show, 
To this parents are justly bound, 
As in God's book is to be found.”, 


In reading these lines and the 
following, which are more sweet and 
quaint, it must be kept in view that 
they are sixteenth-century works by 
contemporaries of Spenser. | 


* After midnight when dreams doth fall. 
Somewhat before the morning grev.. 
Methought a voice thus did ine call, 
*O lusty youth, arise, I say. 


O youth,’ he said, ‘lift up thy head, 
Awake, awake, it is fair day ; 

How canst thou sleep or + thy bed, 
This fair morning ?—arise, I say. 


The sun is up with his bright beams, 
As though he would with thee no fray, 
But beat thee up oat of thy dreams, 
And raise thee up—arise, I say, 


Hark how the birds all with one voice, 
With one concord their chords they lay, 
With joyful tune thus to rejoice, 
And stir thee up—arise, | say. 


Behold the field now in like form, 
Furnished with flowers both fresh and 


a 
It saith to thee, Thou slothful worm,” 
Come, walk in me—arise, I say. 


The day, the sun, the bird, the field, 
Since all these call, thou op of clay, 

Unless shameless now, be thy shield, 
For very shame, arise, I say.’” 


This is a foreshadowing of the 
fine objurgation of Beattie embodied 
in the lines— 


“QO how canst thou renounce the boundless 


store 

Of chatms which nature to her votary 
yields— 

The warbling woodland, the resounding 
shore. 

The pomp of groves and garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning yields, 
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And all that echoes to the song of even,’ 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom 
yields, 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven— 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be 
forgiven ?” % 


We shall pluck the next flower 
from Alexander Hume’s “ Hymns 
or Sacred Songs, wherein the right 
use of Poesie may be espied: where- 
unto are added the experience of the 
author’s youth, and certain precepts, 
serving to the practice of sanctifica- 
tion. Of Alexander Hume scarcely 
anything is known, except that he 
was born near the middle of the six- 
teenth century, studied, like many 
of his countrymen, in France, and 
aimed at the bar, but ended in the 
Church, becoming -minister of the 
parish of Logie. His pious poetry, 
though it failed to obtain notice in 
its own day, has a double interest 
in the present, resting not only 
on its own merits, but on the 
curious literature it was designed to 
supersede. The early Reformers of 
Scotland devised a plan for turning 
the thonghts of the careless and 
vicious portion of the population 
into pious channels, more prepos- 
terous than perhdps was ever de- 
vised by any other bookish men 
utterly ignorant of practical human 
nature. Finding certain ribald 
songs and ballads highly in favour 
with the populace, and ever scan- 
dalising their own pious ears wher- 
ever they wended their way, they be- 
thought them that if they parodied 
these favourite lyrics, substituting 
pious for ribald words, and holy per- 
sonages for the mere human crea- 
tures, or worse than human creatures, 
referred to in them, the populace 
would readily accept the substitu- 
tion, sing the pious strains instead 
of the old favoutites, and in the 
end become the children of that 
grace and acceptance whereof they 
so sang. As the travestier knows, 
it is easy to convert the solemn into 
the ridiculous by a parody, but 
there has not yet been exhibited 
the ingenuity that can render the 
ridiculous solemn through the same 
process. Thus the most sacred 
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words and mysteries of Scripture 
were stuck into the places in which 
other names and things had wont 
to be mentioned for ludicrous or 
licentious purposes. Suppose, for 
instance, one of the following fami- 
liar specimens of the modern lyre, 
“Nix my dolly pals, fake away,” 
“It was all to astonish the Browns,” 
“ All round my hat "—suppose these 
or any other of the distinguished 
lyrics which from time to time have 
had their ran upon the streets, and 
become a dire nuisance, to be so 
slightly altered in the leading terms 
as to contain instead of them some 
of the most sacred names and mys- 
teries in the holy Scripture, the 
whole framework of the song remain- 
ing as it originally was—we would 
possess something resembling the 


, 
“The shadow of the earth anon ‘ 
Remoyes and drawes by, 
Then in the east, when itis gone, ” 
Appears a clearer sky.” 


Then the sunrise— 


“ The golden globe incontinent 
Sets up his shining head, 
And o’er the earth and firmament 
Displays his beams abraid. 


For joy the birds with bolden throats, 
Against his visage sheen, 

Take up their kindly music notes 
In woods and gardens green. 


+ Up braids the careful husbandman, 
is corns and vines to see, 
And every timeous artisan 
In booth works busily. 


The pastor quits his slothful sheep, 
And passes forth with speed, 
His little camow-nosed sheep 
And rowting kie to feed.” 
e 


And so the day goes on till we 


“spiritual and godly songs” of have this pleasant picture of a sultry 


the sixteenth century, but some- 
thing not quite so bad, since the 
productions which these superseded 
were not only ludicrous, but often 
licentious. The results of the peou- 
liar process so exhibited—at least, 
the more characteristic and telling 
passages—are quite unpresentable 
to good society. Mr. Buckle, we are 
sure, would not have ventured to 
quote them after his solemn misgiv- 
ings about the anthology—far less 
pungent—which he has culled from 
the prose writings of the Covenanters. 

Hume was among the first who 
tried to infuse a simple feeling of 
piety into poetry, as more instruc- 
tive than these grotesque efforts, 
but he seems to have been too pious 
a writer for the taste. of his age, 
His volume of hymns, printed by 
Waldegrave in 1599, was totally un- 
noticed until Leyden spoke of it as 
worthy of revival, and it was after- 
wards reprintefl for the Bannatyne 
Club. We select for our purpose the 
“ Day Estival, or Thanks for a Sam- 
mer Day,” which, if it be rounded 
off with a few established pastorali- 
ties, yet shows a keen observation 
of pleasing natural objects, and a 
ready capacity for describing them. 
After a short peroration we have 
the morning twilight announced. 


noon :— 


“The time so tranquil is and still, 
That nowhere shull ye find, 
Save on a high and barren hill, 

The air of peeping wind. 


Ail trees and simples, great and small, 
That balmy leaf do bear, 

Nor they were painted on a wall, 
No more they move or stir. 


Calin is the deep and purpure see. 
Yea, smoother than the sand; 
The wells that weltering wont to be 
Are stable like the land. 
° . 


So silent is the cessile air, 
That every cry and call 

The hills and dails and forest fair 
Again repeat them all, 


The rivers fresh, the caller streams, 
Doun rocks can softly rin, 

The water clear like eryste] seems, 
And makes a pleasant din.” 


Then follow a variety of sketches 
-of still and active life, appropriate 
to the several periods of the day’s 
progress; and at last evening brings 
its own peculiar beauties :— 


“The gloaming comes, the day is spent, 
The sun goes out of sight, 
And painted is the ogeident 
With purpour sanguine bright. 


The scarlet nor the golden thread, 
Who would their beauties tri, 

And are nvthing like the colour red 
And beauty of the sky. 


~ 
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Our west horizon circular, 
Fra time the sun be set, 

Is all with rubies, as it were, 
Or roses red, o’erset. 


What pleasure were to walk and see, 
Endlong a river clear, 

The perfect form of every tree 
Within the deep appear! 


The salmon out of cruives and creels, 
Uphalled into skoutts, 
. The bells and circles on the wells 
Through louping of the trouts. 


O then it were a seemly thing, 
While all is still and calm, 

The praise of God to play and sing, 
With cornet and with pscham.” 


A poet so affluent as Coleridge 
required no assistance from the 
obscure author of: the “ Day Estival,” 
even had he ever heard of such a 
writer; but it is curious in itself 
as a slight coincidence, that there is 
something in the cadence, and even 
in the imagery of these passages, 
reminding one of the Ancient Jlari- 
ner. 

Such are a few scattered morsels 
taken from the club books—taken, 
not selected, for they are not of- 
fered as the choice result of a gene- 
ral survey—they are not even pre- 
sented as the pick of the stores of a 
desultory reader—they follow each 
other with no better connection 
than the capricious spirit of associa- 
tion has bestowed on them. In the 
same way we might go on almost 
indefinitely; but the patience of 
readers is not possessed of a corre- 
sponding expansive power. 

Were we to record a just appre- 
ciation of the services of those who 
have put the club books in their 
present condition, we might be 
drawn into another long story, lead- 
ing through extensive tracts of liter- 
ary biography. As we may have 
hinted once or twice, the editors of 
club books are not mere dreary 
drudges, seeing the works of others 
accurately through the press, and 
attending to dates and headings. 
Around and throughout the large 
library of volumes issued by these 
institutions, there run prolific veins 
of fresh literature pregnant with 
learning and ability. The style of 
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work thus set agoing has indeed 
just the other day been incorporated 
into a sort of department of state 
literature, since the great collection 
called “The Chronicles and Me- 
morials of Great Britain and _ Ire- 
land during the Middle Ages,” of 
which the Master of the Rolls ac- 
cepts the responsibility, is carried 
out in the very spirit of the book 
clubs, in which indeed most of the 
editors of the Chronicles have been 
trained, 

Without prejadice to ofhers, -let 
us here, before parting, just name a 
few of those to whom the world is 
under obligation for the services we 
have been commenting on. For 
England, there are James Orchard 
Halliwell, Sir Frederic Madden, 
Beriah Botfield, Sir Henry Ellis, 
Alexander Dyce, Thomas Stapleton, 
William J. Thoms, Crofton Croker, 
Albert Way, Joseph Hunter, John 
Bruce, Thomas Wright, John Gough 
Nichols, Payne Collier, Joseph Ste- 
vanson, and George Watson Taylor, 
who edited that curious and me- 
lancholy book of poems, composed 
by the Duke of Orleans while he 
was'a prisoner in England after the 
battle of Agincourt—poems com- 
posed, singularly enough, in the 
English language, and at a period 
extremely scarce in native verna- 
cular literature. 

In Scotland, it was in the earlier 
issues of the Bannatyne that Tho- 
mas Thomson, too indolent or fas- 
tidious to commit himself to the 
writing of a book, has left the most 
accessible vestiges of that power of 
practically grasping historical facts 
and conditions, which Scott a mired 
so much, and acknowledged so 
much benefit from. He was fol- 
lowed by Professor Innes, who 
found and taught the secret of 
extracting from ecclesiastical char- 
tularies, and other early records, 
the light they throw upon the social 
condition of their times, and thus 
extracted matter for the two plea- 
sant volumes which have become 
so popular. The Bannatyne Club, 
lately finding no more to do, wound 
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up with a graceful compliment to 
David Laing, the man to whom, 
after Scott, it has been most in- 
debted. And, lastly, it is in the 
Scotch book-clubs that Joseph Ro- 
bertson has had the opportunity of 
exercising those subtle powers of 
investigation and critical acumen, 
peculiarly his own, which have had 
a perceptible and substantial effect 
in raising archeology out of that 
quackish repute which it had long 
to endure under the name of anti- 
quarianism. For Ireland,—having 
already said a good deal about the 
services of her peculiarly national 
book-clubs, we merely recall the 
names of Dean Butler, Dr. Reeves, 
Mr. O’Donovan, Mr. Eugene Curry, 
and Mr. Henthorn Todd. 

There is another and distinct 
class of services which have been 
performed through the medium of 
the club books, The Roxburghe 
having been founded on the prin- 
ciple that each member should print 
a volume, to be distributed among 
his colleagues, an example was thus 
set to men of easy fortune and 
scholarly tastes, which has been 
followed with a large liberality, of 
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which the public have probably but 
a faint idea. Not only in those 
clubs founded on the reciprocity 
system of each member distributing 
and receiving, but in those where 
the ordinary members pay an an- 
nual sum, to be expended in the 
printing of these books, have indi- 
vidual gentlemen come forward and 
borne the expense of printing and 
distributing costly volumes. In some 
instances valuable works have thus 
been presented to the members at the 
cost of those who have also under- 
gone thg literary labour of editing 
them. : 

There is something extremely re- 
fined and gentlemanlike in this 
form of liberality. The . recipient 
of the bounty becomes the posses- 
sor of a handsome costly book 
without - being subjected in any 
way to the obligation-of receiving 
a direct gift at the hands of the 
munificent donor; for the recipi- 
ent is a sort of corporation—a 
thing which the lawyers say has 
no personal responsibility and 
no conscience, and which all the 
world knows to. have no grati-. 
tude. 
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“TnerE is a time for every- 
thing ;” and every time is good in 


its way. The present is but a poor 
time for party politics. The “ poli- 
tical lull,” of which we wrote four 
years ago, and our diagnosis of which 
we find no reason to alter, has 
spread a lethargy over the action 
of the rival parties in the State. 
The old colours have temporarily 
paled—indeed are almost lgst sight 
of, in the broad meutral tint which 
has overspread domestic politics. 
Except the official men, who lead 
the game of “ins and outs,” there 
are comparatively few who care 
much at present whether the Gov- 
ernment is carried on by Lord 
Palmerston or Lord Derby; and 
both in Parliament and in the 
country are to be witnessed those 
hesitations and oscillations of politi- 
cal opinion which must precede, and 
which apparently prognosticate, a 
reorganisation of parties. If we 
confine our thought to the immedi- 
ate present, we must regard such a 
position. of affairs as eminently un- 
satisfactory. Party-life is the very 
salt of a constitutional government. 
It is the abnegation of individual 
interests in pursuit of a great object. 
And when it does not exist, Parlia- 
mentary government becomes a 
mere scramble of individuals for 
place, for pay—each playing his own 
game with a view to further his 
own interests. For our own part, 
we take no desponding view of the 

ition. It has its disadvantages ; 
it is disheartening to every one 
engaged in leading or influencing 
the important combats of party. 
But it indicates good. When all 
England is of one mind, England 
must in fact, if not in name, be 
‘Conservative. And we undoubt- 


ingly look forward to the time, not 
far distant, when the balance of’ 
power, at present oscillating, will 
turn in favour of the Conservative 
party for a longer term of years and 
office than has fallen to their lot 
since the now completed work of 
reform and innovation began by 
the passing of the Reform Biil. 

One good result of this political 
lull is, that people are revising their 
opinions. Or, more correctly, we 
should say that it is this tendency 
to reflect, and to reconsider old and 
stereotyped opinions, that has pro- 
duced the present truce of parties. 
We know ‘no healthier sign of 
national life than this. The nation 
that can pause, lay to heart the 
lessons of the past, and recast its 
political opinions according to the 
circumstances of the times, is one 
which thereby gives the most in- 
dubitable proof of its capacity for 
self-government. If, then, the pre- 
sent abeyance of party-spirit be 
disheartening to the leaders of 
political opinion, it at least gives 
to English statesmen and public 
men of all parties the gratifying 
assuranee that a time comes when 
patriotic conduct and statesmanlike 
ability, on whichever side of politics 
these may be displayed, will meet 
with a due acknowledgment from 

‘their fellow - countrymen. The 
_ Duke of Wellington was a remark- 
‘able example of this honourable 
.trait of British character. For 
“years he was the most unpopular 
*man in England. Reviled as an 
absolutist, .as a rank political 
despot, by a great majority of the 
middle-classes,—the incarnation of 
tyrannical military force in the eyes 
of all the lower masses of the 
population; mobbed and all .but 
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murdered in the streets of London, 
even on the anniversary of Water- 
loo; he lived through it all, once 
more to be loved and respected by 
the entire nation, and to win for 
himself « new honour in the Senate 
as the Nestor of the House of Peers. 
He never sulked, or became embit- 
tered under the base and pitiless 
storm of misrepresentation and in- 
vective with which he was assailed ; 
he never withdrew from his post 
in the arena of politics, but reso- 
Jutely and calmly went about the 
discharge of those duties of public 
life which he so venerated, and 
quietly, waited.for the time when 
his countrymen would do him 
justice—content, we doubt not, 
even though that time should never 
come in his day, or at all. Who, 
that has read his life, has forgotten 
the anecdote of the old warrior and 
statesman—for by that time he had 
turned sixty—returning one day 
from the hunting-field with a look 
of quiet glee or pleasure, so that 
a friend, divining the canse, said, 
“What has happened? have they 
cheered you?” No,” said the 
Duke, with his usual predilection 
for acts over professions, “they did 
better than that; they opened the 
gates for me, and every one seemed 
willing to do mea service.” There 
is a great virtue in long life. The 
English people like old statesmen ; 
indeed, political distinction under 
our slow but steady-going Govern- 
ment is a thing of such gradual 
growth that, since the Reform Bill 
widened the area and lowered the 
level of the franchise, no statesman 
need hope to possess the general 
confidence of the country until he 
is past sixty. He will be fortunate 
if he possesses it then. Lord Pal- 
merston is another example of the 
natural predilection for old states- 
men. Long life, giving faller scope 
for his abilities, enables a man to 
outlive prejudice, and to listen, as it 
were, by anticipation, to the verdict 
of posterity. 

But how many men, who play a 
great part in their day, die “ with- 
out their fame,”—fall in the mélée 
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of combat, and with the cries of the 
foeman loudest in their ears! Such 
was the fate of Lord Castlereagh. 
Yet, happily, there is a fature for 
every reputation. So that if a man 
is sufficiently gminent not to be 
forgotten, his reward comes at last 
without fail. The present is an age 
of biographies. Private correspond- 
ence, public documents, personal 
reminiscences, are diligently ran- 
sacked or carefully treasured; and 
we can now view the conduct of 
the leading men of the past genera- 
tion in a fuller light, and through a 
less distorted medium, than it was 
seen by their contemporaries, The 
present also, as we have said, is a 
time when the old feud of parties 
is dead, and when the public is 
willing to reconsider the opinions 
or prejudices which it acquired or 
inherited from a turbulent political 
past. Lord Castlereagh’s memory 
can stand the ordeal, and will benefit 
by the appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober. 

When Castlereagh, arm in arm. 
with Sidmouth, bold-hearted men 
both, walked along Piccadilly amidst 
the hooting of the mob, conversing 
with cool and even cheerful com- 
posure, he probably little thought 
that forty years afterwards the 
great chief of the very party 
which then so bitterly assailed him 
would, as the Foreign Minister of 
England, seek refuge under the 
egis of his reputation. Yet such 
has been the case. Scarce a year 
has passed, since the singular scene 
was witnessed in the House of 
Commons of Lord John Russell de- 
fending .his foreign policy against 
an attack of Mr. Disraeli’s, by main- 
taining that he had only acted in 
accordance with the principles of 
Lord Castlereagh, and quoting in 
his justification the despatches of 
his great Tory predecessor! We 
cannot admit that the quotation 
was quite to the point. Lord Castle- 
reagh was too shrewd and experi- 
enced a Minister ever to write so 
injudicious a despatch as Lord 
Russell’s memorable one of 30th 
October 1860. In practice, doubt- 
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less, he would have adopted the same 
policy, but he would not have com- 
mitted himself by enunciating it in 
terms indiscreetly wide in their ap- 
plication, and which are as effica- 
cious against the cause which he 
had at heart as for it. Nevertheless, 
this defensive appeal of the great 
Whig statesman to the authority of 
Lord Castlereagh was a most signi- 
ficant incident. It showed that the 
Japse of forty years had sufficed—as 
surely it ought ever to suffice—to 
clear away the mists of party-misre- 
presentation that once obscured the 
renown of a great Minister, and 
that parties were beginning to do 
justice to their political antagonists 
of the past generation. Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s Lives of Lord Castle- 


reagh and his brotlier, therefore, 
appear at a propitious time. And 
the contents of the work cannot 


fail to place the reputation of the 
heroes of the biography on a higher 
pedestal and on a more secure foun- 
dation. 

Lhe whole career of Lord Castle- 
reagh was passed in troublous times. 
At the age of twenty-one he entered 
the Irish Parliament in 1790, and 
from that time till the day of his 
death, thirty-two years afterwards, 
England was menaced by a ceaseless 
succession of foreign and domestic 
perils. It will appear strange to 
those who have taken their opinion 
of Lord Castlereagh from the mis- 
representation of his political op- 
ponents, that on his first entry into 
public life, at the Downshire elec- 
tion in 1790, he should have pro- 
fessed himself in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform in Ireland,—still 
more, perhaps, that he was the 
earliest and most strenuous sup- 
porter of Catholic einancipation, 
—nay, that he even went so far as 
to advise that the Oatholic priest- 
hood should in some form be re- 
cognised by and taken into connec- 
tion with the State. To him also, 
more than to any other, we owe the 
union between Ireland and England. 
As a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, the young statesman beheld 
with pain and disquietude the organ- 
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ised system of corruption which pre- 
vailed, and by which alone—such 
was the demoralised state of parties 
—government could be carried on, 
Religious and political animosities, 
intensified by the feelings of tra- 
ditioval antagonism, were ruining 
the country. Lord Castlereagh saw 
that it was vain to look for modera- 
tion from the Protestant minority, 
then in possession of dominant 
power in the Irish Legislature. He 
saw that Catholic emancipation was 
alike called for by justice and by 
political expedience. But to enact 
such a measure as long as Ireland 
was governed by an Izish Parliament, 
would only have been to produce a 
still worse state of matters—it would 
have been simply to exchange Pro- 
testant domination for Catholic 
tyranny. Bat if Ireland could be 
induced to give up her separate 
Parliament, and merge her political 
representation in that of the United 
Kingdom, the danger would be 
avoided and the benefit reaped. 
Justice could then be done to the 
Catholic majority of the Irish na- 
tion, without handing over to them 
the dangerous gift of uncontrolled 
power. They would have their fair 
share in the representation,—they 
would have their fuil and just weight 
in the counsels of the whole empire, 
—while they wonld be prevented 
tyrannising over Ireland. Accord- 
ingly, in 1796, when Lord Castle- 
reagh became acting Chief Secretary 
for Ireland—an office whiéh became 
wholly his in the following year— 
he bent his whole energies to carry 
out his favourite project of the 


Union. How stormy that period 
was needs not be told. French in- 
vasion, Irish rebellion, and the 


vehement opposition made go the 
proposal for a Union, surrounded 
the youthful Chief Secretary with 
a sea of difficulties. Backed by Mr. 
Pitt, who heartily shared his views 
both as to the Union and as to Catho- 
lic emancipation, he at length suc- 
ceeded. But both he and his great 
chief lost office from the very con- 
sequences of their triumph. The 
emancipation of the Catholics, which 
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both Ministers had given pledges- 


to the Irish nation to carry out, the 
King, on conscientious principle, 
would not concede. And in conse- 
quence Mr Pitt retired from office, 
and Lord Castlereagh with him. 

A new era in Lord Castlereagh’s 
career opened when he was called 
upon to resume office as War Minis- 
ter in 1805. His courage, prompti- 
tude of decision, and administrative 
energy during the tfying time of the 
Irish Rebellion and French invasion, 
marked him out as the best man 
for directing the military power of 
England in the contest, then assum- 
ing tremendous proportions, with 
the great Napoleon. He amply 
justified the expectations which had 
been formed of him. His first term 
of office as War Minister lasted only 
six months—the Whig party suc- 
ceeded to office under Fox on the 
death of Pitt. But in the spring of 
1807, on the failure of that short- 
lived Ministry, Lord Castlereagh 
resumed his post at the War Office, 
and in this capacity became the 
originator of that.policy, on the part 
of this country, which French writers 
style la grande guerre. Discard- 
ing Mr. Pitt’s policy of fitting out 
small expeditions, to pick up sugar 
islands, or. make fruitless descents 
on the Continent, Lord Castlereagh 
resolved to take advantage of our 
insular position and maritime su- 
periority, to make our land “forces 
descend into the contest with that 
weight and power which hitherto 
had only been manifested in the 
operations of our navy. He resolved 
to employ our troops in masses of 
from twenty to sixty thousand men, 
to be directed against vital points 
of the enemy’s power,—rightly cal- 
culating that such a force, movable 
to any point by sea, was equal to 
treble their number of mere land 
forces, uncertain where the blow 
would fall, and obliged to toil round 
by long marches to meet the attack 
of their sea-conveyed opponents. 

Lord Castlereagh had not long 
resumed his post as War Minister, 
when events occurred which tested 
his capacity to the fall. The defeat 
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at Trafalgar bad rendered hopeless 
Napoleon’s project of destroying 
our supremacy at sea by the com- 
bined action of the maritime power 
of France and Spain; buat the vic- 
tory of Friedland revived his hopes, 
by giving him the means of unit- 
ing against us the whole fleets of 
continental Europe. By the secret 
articles of the Treaty of Tilsit, it 
was agreed not only that’ Russia 
should ally herself with France and 
Spain against England, but also 
that the courts of Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, and Lisbon should be 
invited to co-operate with their 
fleets, and, if they refused, should 
be compelled to do so by force, 
The right wing of this great naval 
confederacy was to consist of the 
united Russian, Swedish, and Dan- 
ish fleets, estimated at forty sail of 
the line; the centre would be com- 
posed of the French and Dutch 
squadrons from Antwerp, Cher- 
bourg, and Brest, numbering about 
fifty sail of the line; and the left of 
the Spanish and Portuguese navies, 
the Russian Black Sea fleet, and © 
the French squagron from Toulon, 
numbering forty sail of the line: in 
all, 180 sail—while we had only 
101 in commission. Fortunately a 
secret agent procured and commu- 
nicated to the British Government 
the terms of these secret articles of 
the Treaty; and with that boldness 
and promptitude of decision which 
characterised him, Lord Castlereagh, 
justifiably disregarding established 
rule in so exceptional an emergency, 
without giving the enemy warning 
by a formal declaration of war, de- 
spatched a powerful fleet and thirty 
thousand land troops. to invest Oo- 
penhagen, and carry off the Danish 
fleet before it could be seized by or 
yielded to the enemy. ~ Thereafter 
the transference of a great portion 
of our sea and land forces to Swe- 
den secured to our alliance the navy 
of that country, and enabled 

with a small squadron of five sail 
of the line, to blockade the Rassian 
fleet in Cronstadt. Thas the left 
wing of the projected naval confe- 
deracy against us was annihilated 
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or paralysed. Desirous of antici- 
pating a similar blow against the 
Portuguese squadron, Napoleon de- 
spatched Junot by forced marches 
across Spain to seize Lisbon: but 
Lord Castlereagh was again before 
him. Stimulated by British advice 
and assisted by the sailors of our 
* fleet, the Royal family of Portugal 
fitted out their squadron and re- 
solved to embark for Brezil rather 
than fall under the domination of 
Napoleon; and when Junot’s army 
arrived at Lisbon the sails of their 
fleet were vanishing in the distance. 
Though the Portuguese squadron 
was thus lost to the confederacy, the 
navy of Spain remained; and, acting 
on the arranged plan of operation, 
the Russian Black Sea fleet arrived 
in the Tagus, where it lay secure 
under the protection of Junot’s 
army. Just at this time, however, 
the Spanish revolt took place, the’ 
nation everywhere rising against 
the tyranny of the French invaders; 
and as the Spanish fleet shared in 
the general sentiment of resistance, 
it also was lost to Napoleon. But 
Lord Castlereagh, not satisfied as 
long as further success was pos- 
sible, resolved to give the finish- 
ing-stroke to Napoleon’s project by 
despatching an army of thirty-five 
thousand men to Portugal, to cap- 
ture the Russian squadron in the 
Tagus, and also, if possible, to cut 
off Junot, whose retreat through in- 
surgent Spain had become well-nigh 
impossible. On the 31st of July 
1808, Wellington landed in Portugal. 
three weeks the French 
were twice defeated, at Rolica and 
Vimeira; and if Wellington’s plan 
had not been thwarted by Sir 
Harry Burrard, Junot would have 
been shut up in Lisbon, and forced 
to surrender. As-it was, by the 
convention of Cintra, Portugal was 
evacuated by the French, and the 
Rassian squadron fell into our 
hands. Thus ended ther great naval 
confederacy against England, pro- 
jected at Tilsit. Thus also com- 
menced the Peninsular war, the 
most glorious in our annals, which, 
swgeping across Spain, did not 
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cease till our standards had sur- 
mounted the rocky barrier of the 
Pyrenees, and advanced in triumph 
to Bordeaux and Toulouse. To 
Wellington alone belong the special 
glories of that war; but we must 
not forget that it was Castlereagh 
who selected the scene of opera- 
tions, supported him in the Cabinet, 
and provided him with troops, and 
that Moore and Wellington owed 
their appointments to his discerning 
judgment. 

Mr. Pitt, as Napoleon has said, 
had no talent for military combina- 
tions. Lord Castlereagh as War 
Minister was a great success. The 
combined series of blows which he 
thus directed like so many broad- 
sides against Napoleon’s. ower, 
staving in his grand project of a 
naval confederacy of all Europe 
against us, constitute a masterpiece 
of administrative strategy, remark- 
able alike for boldness and skill. 


.The Walcheren expedition was an- 


other enterprise of his, and we do 
not hesitate to say that its concep- 
tion was marked by equal ability. 
It failed, and failed notably, simply 
because the King insisted upon the 
command being given to *Lord 
Chatham. The disastrous issue of 
the expedition has made English- 
men shut their eyes to the ability 
with which it was conceived; but 
foreign military historians, and Na- 
poleon’ himself, have appreciated it 
at its true value. Napoleon, beaten 
at Aspern by the Austrians, was 
struggiing to maintain himself in an 
island of the Danube, with eight 
hundred miles of semi-hostile coun- 
try between him and France, when 
the English Minister launched 
against him this expedition—the 
most powerful that had ever sailed 
from our shores—the object of which 
was to capture Antwerp, sand, ope- 
rating from that basis, to raise Ger- 
many on his rear. When the ex- 
pedition reached the mouth of the 
Scheldt, only two thousand men 
were in Antwerp, a force hardly 
sufficient to man one-fourth of the 
fortifications, and the fortifications 
themselves were in utter disrepair. 
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Lord Chatham, like an incapable 
as he was, procrastinated for a 
month, till the hour for success 
had gone by,—and so the expedi- 
tion failed. But a general of even 
moderate capacity, aided by the 
fleet, would have carried Antwerp 
by a coup'de-main, and have either 
neutralised Napoleon’s subsequent 
victory at Wagram, or converted the 
defeat at Aspern into a fatal over- 
throw. 

In 1812, on the resignation of 
Lord Wellesley, Lord Castlereagh 
was raised to the office of Foreign 
Minister, at that time the most 
important in the Cabinet; and in 
this office he began another and not 
less successful career. Indeed, his 
achievements as a diplomatist have 
almost thrown into the shade his 
success as a military administrator. 
In truth, for four years afterwards he 
may be said to have been War Minis- 
ter and Foreign Minister in one,— 
having almost as much to do in 
planning campaigns as in influencing 
the councils of the European Powers. 
And in his half-brother, the gallant 
Sir Charles Stewart, he found a 
most efficient agent and co-opera- 
tor, especially during the momen- 
tous cumpaigns of 1813 and 1814. 
In the spring of the latter year, the 
long war against Napoleon had evi- 
dently approached its climax. If 
the Allied powers held together, 
Napoleon was doomed; if they 
parted asunder, the work of years 
would be undone, and the task of 
curbing’ the ambition, and opposing 
the military genius, of the French 
Emperor, would become a hopeless 
one, And the Grand Alliance was 
very frail. Every Power, naturally 
enough, had different views; and 
every little reverse seemed on the 
point of breaking up the Alliance 
altogether. In this emergency the 
British Government took a wise 
though unprecedented course, in de- 
spatching their distinguished For- 
eign Minister to the ever-shifting 
head-quarters of the Allied Sover- 
eigns, commissioned with full pow- 
ers to bind his Government to what- 
ever course he thought best, either 
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of war or peace. Lord Castlereagh 
successfully opposed the desire of 
the Emperor Alexander to break off 
all negotiations with Napoleon; but 
with equal steadiness he resisted the 
proposal of the French Emperor, 
that he should be left in possession 
of the frontier of the Alps, the 
Rhine, and the Meuse,—which, by 
preserving to him Chambery, May- 
ence, and Antwerp, would have 
afforded to him at any favourable 
moment the means of resuming his 
scheme of European conquest or 
domination, As to what was to be 
done if Napoleon were overthrown, 
Lord Castlereagh’s. private opinion 
was, that Europe would not be safe 
if the Buonaparte dynasty were left 
on the throne—an opinion certainly 
confirmed by recent events; but, at 
the same time, in accordance with 
the principle of the British Govern- 
ment throughout the whole contest, 
he entirely repudiated the idea of 
making any attempt to force a 
change of government upon the 
French people. They were to be 


left free to choose their own ruler’ 


and form of government; and it 
wes not until after the return of 
Napoleon frem Elba, and the dread- 
ful struggle of the Hundred Days, 
that the Allied Powers finally agreed 
to proscribe the dynasty whose am- 
bition had inflicted such calamities 
mpon Europe. It must be added, 
that the final success of the Allies 
in the checkered campaign of 1814, 
was mainly due to the bold course 
adopted by Lord Castlereagh in 
depriving the backward Bernadotte 
of the command of two corps of his 
army, and bringing them to the 
front to reinforce Blucher. With- 
out the aid of these two corps, the 
Allied Sovereigns, disheartened by 
the defeats at Champaubert, Mont- 
mirail, Nangis, and Montereau, de- 
spaired. of success; and as even the 
Emperor Alexander ‘declared that 
it was impracticable to take those 
corps from the command of the 
jealous King of Sweden, a general 
retreat had actually’ been deter- 
mined on. To prevent so great a 
disaster, Lord Castlereagh, takjng 
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upon himself the entire responsi- 
bility, declared he would _ insist 
upon Bernadotte giving up the two 
corps, threatening at’ once to stop 
his subsidy from England if he 
shouid refuse. Bernadotte gave 
way,—the reinforcements came up, 
—the retreat was stopped, and the 
advance resumed,—and Paris fell. 
Having played so important a 
part in accomplishing the first 
necessity for Europe, the overthrow 


‘of Napoleon, Lord Castlereagh was 


next called upon to occupy a not 
less conspicuous position in the 
councils of Europe, at that greatest 
and most memorable of all con- 
gresses—the Congress of Vienna. 
The old landmarks of Europe had 
been submerged or washed away by 
the great flood of Gallic conquest ; 
and now that the Continent had 
been freed, and reappeared from 
the subsided billows, the vital ques- 
tion arose, how far the old bound- 
aries could or ought to be restored. 
Of all the potentates or plenipoten- 


_ tiaries who met at Vienna, Lord 


Castlereagh displayed the most 
liberal sentiments, and demanded 
the most radical reforms. France 
had been compelled to relinquish 
her conquests; Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, he thought, ought equally 
to abandon their unjust acquisi- 
tions, which they had made by 
the destruction of the kingdom of 
Poland. He proposed, therefore, 
that the dismemberment of Poland 
should be. annulled,—that the three 
Powers which had taken part in 
the final partition of that kingdom 
should give up the provinces which 
they had thereby acquired,—and 
that a united Poland should be re- 
erected as an independent kingdom. 
The Czar Alexander had no objec- 
tion to the reunion of the Polish pro- 
vinces of Austria and Prussia to the 
Grand-Duchy of Warsaw, and to 
the re-creation of a kingdom of 
Poland ; but he strenuously resisted 
Lord Oastlereagh’s proposal that 
Poland should be independent, and 
maintained that it must exist as an 
integral part of his empire, with 
himself for King, and his successors 
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after him. By either plan Prussia 
was to be compensated for the loss 
of Posen, by acquiring the forfeited 
sovereignty of Saxony. Such were 
the counter-projects upon which the 
Congress had to decide. Prussia 
sided with Russia. Austria ap- 
proved of Lord Castlereagh’s pro- 
posal for a united and independent 
Poland, and as resolutely opposed 
the project of the Ozar for a united 
and dependent Poland; but she re- 
sisted (what both projects involved) 
the cession of Saxony to her Ger- 
manic rival, Prussia. France was 
utterly indifferent about Poland,— 
she cared little about the aggran- 
disement of the power of distant 
Russia; buat she was violently op- 
posed to the annexation of Saxony, 
as that would strengthen her own 
immediate neighbour, Prussia. Ba- 
varia’ and all the lesser German 
Powers were equally indifferent 
about Poland, but, furious at the 
idea of one German sovereign being 
dispossessed of his whole dominions 
in favour of another, sided with 
Austria and France in resisting the 
cession of Saxony to Prussia. 

The two Northern Powers were 
in perfect accord; and, cordially 
supported by Prussia, and elated 
with his military power and re- 
nown, the Russian Alexander was 
resolved to carry his point by force 
of arms. The other Powers were 
disunited,—England and _ Austria 
alone being earnest in their opposi- 
tion to the Czar’s scheme of re- 
uniting all the Polish provinces 
under the Russian crown; and 
even these two Powers were at va- 
riance on the question of Saxony. 
War was on the point of breaking 
out. In this emergency, Lord 
Castlereagh, in order to escape 
the difficulty about Saxony, had to 
give up his plan for a united and 
independent Poland, on condition 
that Austria, France, and the lesser 
German Powers should unite with 
England in opposing the Prasso- 
Rassian scheme of a united Poland 
under the crown of the Ozars, and 
should consent to such a small ces- 
sion of territory to Prussia (retain- 
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ing her Polish province of Posen) as 
would raise her to the position she 
held before the campaign of Jena. 
In the face of this confederacy, and 
when the armies had been mustered 
and the plans of campaign arranged 
on both sides, the Emperor Alex- 
ander at the last moment gave way, 
and abandoned his project of re- 
uniting all the Polish provinces 
into a. kingdom of which he was to 
be the head. In the final settle- 
ment, the Grand-Duchy of Warsaw 
was made a separate kingdom, with 
a constitution of its own, but with 
the Ozar for king; Prussia retained 
the province of Posen, with its po- 
pulation of a million souls, and was 
compensated for the loss of terri- 
tury inflicted on her by Napoleon 
by receiving a portion of Saxony 
containing eight hundred thousand 
inhabitants,—the remainder of Sax- 
ony being given back to its captive 
king. Of the other details of the 
treaty of Vienna—namely, the con- 
firmation of the annexation of Nor- 
way to Sweden, and of Genoa to 
Piedmont, the recognition of the 
Italian provinces of Austria between 
the Po and the Ticino, and the for- 
mation of the Germanic Confederacy 
—we need not speak. But assuredly, 
at the present time, when Europe 
is again about to be confronted by 
the Polish question, we have every 
reason to be proud of the part 
which Lord Castlereagh took on that 
question in 1815, and very sincerely 
to regret that the circumstanc 
of that time did not permit of h 
accomplishing his bold, statesman- 
like, and liberal project of restoring 
Poland to a united and indepen- 
dent position among the powers of 
Europe. 

Fhe very different opinions which 
prevailed*in this country in regard 
to the policy of the British Govern- 
ment from 1792 to 1815 were owing 
partly to party-spirit, partly to the 
double aspect presented by the 
French Revolution. At first it was 
simply a domestic event: a very 
dreadful, one indeed, bat still af- 
fecting only France herself. But 
by-and-by, and very quickly it be- 


came a policy of military propa- 
gandism, and this in turn gave 
way to an epoch of purely military 
conquest. England abstained from 
taking any part against the Revolu- 
tion when in its first stage; she 
resolutely opposed it in those which 
followed. But the mere fact that 
the Tory Government went to war 
with France wherl in a revolution- 
ary state was misrepresented by Mr. 
Fox and his party, then out of 
office, as a proof that the Tories 
were opposed to all mevements in 
favour of liberty in other counéries. 
Nothing could be more false and 
unfounded. Before war was de- 
clared against France, the princi- 
ples on which it was commenced 
were clearly stated by Lord Gren- 
ville, the Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, in a State-paper dated 29th 
December 1792, in which the British 
Government fully acknowledged the 
right of the French people to choose 
any form of governinent and rulers 
they pleased, and expressed itself 
ready and willing to gonclude a treaty 
of amity with the existing Govern- 
ment of France, if that Government 
would abandon the war of aggres- 
sion upon other States which it had 
commenced. Before taking part in 
the war, Lord Grenville proposed to 
the other Powers then actually en- 
gaged in hostilities with France, 
that they should “ propose to that 
country terms of peace. These 
terms,” said the English Minister, 
“should be the withdrawing their 
arms within the limits of the French 
territory, the abandoning their con- 
quests, and rescinding any acts in- 
jurious to the sovereignty or rights 
of any other nation, and the giving 
in some unequivocal manner a 
pledge of their intention no longer 
to foment troubles, or to excite 
disturbances against other Govern- 
ments. In return for these stipu- 
lations, the different Powers of 
Europe who should be parties to 
this measure, should engage to 
abandon all measnres or views of 
hostility against France, or inter- 
ference in her internal affairs, and 
to maintain a correspondence and 
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intercourse of amity with the existing 
Powers in that country with whom 
the treaty might be concluded.” 
These principles were never departed 
from by the British Government, 
even when Napoleon, the incarnation 
of military ambition, was upon his 
last legs in 1814. Castlereagh at 
Chatillon, and Wellington at Bor- 
deaux, steadily refused to countenance 
the claims of the Bourbon family, 
and adhered to the principle that 
the French people should be left to 
manage their domestic affairs as they 
plegsed. 

The Continental powers who had 
been our ailies,in the great war had 
never heartily recognised this prin- 
ciple, though out of deference to the 
value of the English alliance in that 
stupendous contest, they latterly 
abstained from asserting the right 
of intervention. But after the Peace 
of 1815, when the great enemy 
was removed, and when events 
arose which tempted them to exer- 
cise the right of intervening in the 
domestic affairs of other countries, 
the divergence of opinion between 
England and her old allies instantly 
became apparent. Despite the natu- 
ral predilections of any man or Go- 
vernment for those with whom they 
had long been allied throughout a 
desperate war, Lord Castlereagh 
did not hesitate a moment to part 
company with his old friends. There 
was no change of view on his part; 
he simply continued to act upon 
the principles which from the first 
had been adopted by the Tory Go- 
vernment. 

The revolution in Naples was 
the first event after the Peace which 
elicited this conflict of opinion be- 
tween the English and Continental 
Governments. Lord Castleredgh, as 
the Foreign Minister of England, 
declined to join in the Holy Alliance, 
and endeavoured to dissuade Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia from taking 
measures of repression against the 
revolution in the Neapolitan do- 
minions. It would have been an 
act of absurdity for England to 
engage in a hopeless contest to 
oppose the military intervention of 
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these Powers in such a case; but 
Lord Castlereagh formally expressed 
his dissent from their policy in a 
circular to the European Powers, 
which produced a great sensation on 
the Continent. In that circular he 
said: ‘‘The system of the proposed 
measures is diametrically oppused 
to the fundamental laws of Great 
Britain; and even if this decisive 
objection did not exist, the British 
Government would not the less 
judge that the principles which form 
the basis of these measures cannot 
be admitted with any degree of safe- 
ty as principles of international law.” 
A month afterwards (February 21, 
1821), Lord Castlereagh spoke to 
the same effect in his place in Par- 
liament. “I am certainly of opi- 
nion,” he said, “that if the principle 
be once admitted that one Govern- 
ment has a right to interfere in 
the domestic economy of another 
whenever a revolution has been 
effected which is displeasing to 
it, the principle must apply to this 
country as well as to any other; and 
as I cannot admit the right of any 
foreign country to interfere with the 
administration of this country, I ap- 
prehend that the principle asserted 
in the paper of the Allied Sovereigns 
has been carried further than is con- 
sistent with principle or with sound 
policy.” ’ 

But events of the same kind 
thickened. The _ revolutions § in 
Spain, Sardinia, Greece, and the 
spanish Colonies in South Ame- 
ica, created a crisis so serious that 
the Allied Sovereigns of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia deemed it 
advisable that a congress of the 
Great Powers should be held at 
Verona. Lord Castlereagh, over- 
worked at home, harassed alike by 
the cares of his own department as 
Foreign Minister, and burdened 
with the additional duty, as leader of 
the House of Commons, of explain- 
ing and defending the policy of the 
Government at the time when re- 
bellion and conspiracy were rife in 
England, had to forego his intention 
of proceeding in person to Verona; 
but the instructions which he drew 
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up for the Duke of Wellington, who 
was deputed in his stead to repre- 
sent England at the Oongress, are a 
masterpiece of statesmanlike  wis- 
dom, and deserve attention as a 
memorable exposition of his prin- 
ciples of policy. They are as: ap- 
plicable at present as they were 
forty years ago; and no one who 
reads them now will withhold from 
the framer the credit which was so 
scantily accorded to him in his own 
lifetime. The subjects of general 


discussion at the Congress were to - 


be these:—First, the Turkish ques- 
tion, external and internal; second- 
ly, the Spanish question, European 
and American; thirdly, the affairs 
of Italy. On these points the in- 
structions of Lord Castlereagh to 
the Duke of Wellington were as 
follows :— 


“With regard to the Turkish question, 
as well external as internal, the course to 
be pursued is this. All possible mea- 
sures are in the first instance to be tried 
to reconcile the differences between 
Russia and Turkey. These connect 
themselves partly with the right of pro- 
tection, which by treaty Russia is 
authorised to afford to Christianity in 
Turkey, and partly with certain restric- 
tions which the Porte has recently im- 
posed upon the navigation of the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosphorus. When this 
object has been so far attained as to 
avert the risk of actual collision between 
the two Powers, then, and not till then, 
the condition of Greece is to be con- 
sidered. Now, Greece has gained of 
late so much in the contest that it is not 
easy to avoid dealing with the govern- 
ment which she has set up, as with a 
government de facto. Still you will, as 
British plenipotentiary, be cautious to 
act with great cireumspection in the 
matter ; and above all, stand aloof from 
any engagement with the Allies, either 
to accept the Greek Government as that 
of an Independent State, or to compel 
the submission of Greece herself to the 
Porte by force of arms. 

“ But by far the most tangled web of 
the whole is that in which Spain and 
her affairs are wrapped up ; and not the 
least. so, in that portion of it which em- 
braces her relations with the revolted 
colonies, and the effect thereby produced 
upon the commerce of the world. As to 
the form of government which she has 
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of late established for herself in Europe, 
that is a matter with which, in the opin- 
ion of the English Cabinet, no foreign 
Power has the smatiest right to interfere. 
It rests entirely with the King of Spain 
and his subjects to settle their differences, 
if they have any, between themselves. 
And this important truth you will urge 
with all your influence upon the Allies, 
and especially upon France. But the 
ease of the revolted colonies is different, 
It is evident, from the course which 
events have taken, that their recognition 
as independent States has become merely 
a question of time. Over by far the 
greater part of them Spain has lost all 
hold: and it has been found necessary, 
in order to admit their merchant vessels 
into English ports, to alter the naviga- 
tion laws, both of England and Spain. 
Youwill accordingly advocate a removal 
of the difficulty on this principle: that 
every province which has actually estab- 
blished its independence should be recog- 
nised ; that with provinces in which the 
war still went on, no relation should be 
established ; and that where negotiations 
are in progress between arevolted colon 
and the mother country, relations wi 
the colony should be suspended till the 
results of such negotiations are known. 
All this, however, is to be brought about 
only after a full explanation with Spain 
herself, and entirely by independent 
action, There is to be no concert with 
France or Russia or any other extraneous 
Power in order to effect it. The policy 
projeéted is exclusively English and 
Spanish,and between England andSpain, 
and between them alone its course is to 
be settled. Other nations may or may 
not come into the views which England 
entertains; but upon their approval or 
disapproval of her views, England is 
not in any way to shape her conduct, 
“Besides these more general ques- 
tions, England has some of her own, 
which the statesman who is to repre- 
sent her at the Congress will bring for- 
ward. . Foremost among them all is the 
suppression of the slave trade, either by 
a general declaration from the Allies thet 
it should be treated as piracy, or by ob- 
taining from them an engagement that 
they would not admit into their mar- 
kets any article of colonial produce 


which was the result of slave labour.” . 


Nothing can show more convin- 
cingly how baseless and base were 
the misrepresentations to which 
Lord Castlereagh’s policy was sub- 
jected during his lifetime than this 
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important document. It demon- 
strates, too, in a very striking man- 
ner, how essentially identical have 
been the principles of English for- 
eign policy for the last seventy years. 
Our Foreign Ministers have differed 
in ability—they have often differed 
also as to the best means of carry- 
ing out the national policy,—but 
no substantial difference has existed 
as to the principles upon which that 
policy was to be conducted. Earl 
Russell praises Lord Malmesbury, 
and appeals, in justification of his 
own acts, to the example of Lord 
Castlereagh. But there is one dif- 
ference between the great Liberal 
Foreign Minister and his still greater 
—far © greater—Tory predecessor. 
Taught wisdom and circumspection 
by a long experience of diplomatic 
life, in the most momentous period 
of our national history, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh displayed in all his acts 
and despatches a masterly tact and 
a power of conciliation which we 
seek for in vain in the acts and 
despatches of our present Foreign 
Minister. In his instructions to 
Lord Stewart, previous to the Con- 
gress at Troppau, he laid down the 
maxim which cannot be too much 
observed by diplomatists, ‘ that 
whatever is done shall be upon the 
particular case, without hazarding 
general declarations, containing uni- 
versal pledges that cannot be re- 
deemed.” The wisdom of this maxim 
is obvious; but what a striking 
illustration of its importance was 
supplied by the error of Earl Rus- 
sell fourteen months ago, when in 
dealing with the Italian question 
he propounded that famons decla- 
ration in favour alike of revolution 
and intervention, which may any 
day be turned against ourselves, and 
which may be employed against 
liberty quite as much as for it. 
Imperturbably calm and _ placid 
in his demeanour—no emotion ever 
seeming strong enough to impress 
itself upon his eminently kandsome 
and marble-like countenance, staid 
and unruffled like the face of a 
mask,—Lord Castlereagh’s was one 
of those natures where an imperial 
will restrains the manifestation of 
emotion and disquiet, yet cannot 
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prevent their pressure upon the 
springs of life. As is often seen in 
high natures, although _ perfectly 
unexcitable, he was deeply impres- 
sionable. At the close of the 
great contest regarding the Irish 
Union in 1801, the fatigue and 
anxiety of mind with which he was 
oppressed threw him into a fever 
of several weeks’ continuance; and 
in the latter part of the session of 
1822 a similar state of febrile ex- 
citement began to manifest itself, 
into that delirium or 
temporary insanity which preceded 
suicide :— 

“Towards the end of the session of 
1822 Lord Castlereagh’s mind became 
evidently affected, and he was much 
occupied with the prospect of his mis- 
sion to Verona, where at that time it 
was intended he should be plenipotén- 
tiary. The first symptoms of aberration 
appeared in the House of Commons, 
when he professed ignorance of a de- 
spatch which was lying before him; and 
was also displayed in a nervous state of 
anxiety on the subject of his journey, 
and a sort of superstitious fear lest some 
unforeseen incident should interfere to 
prevent it. His family, however, did 
not apprehend any danger, and ascribed 
it to the fatigue and excitement conse- 
quent on the close of an arduous session, 
and a severe attack of gout which he 
had had in the preceding spring. The 
excitement, however, by degrees became 
such that, for some days prior to the 
fatal event, the scrolls of despatches 
which he wrote, were illegible, though 
his handwriting was in general singularly 
clear and distinct. His nature seemed 
changed: instead of his usual gentleness 
of manner and placidity of demeanour, 
he became querulous and suspicious. 
The King was the first to observe a 
decided alteration ; and after one of the 
last Cabinet councils at which Lord Cas- 
tlereagh was present before his departure 
for Scotland, his Majesty was so much 
struck with it, that he wrote to Lord 
Liverpool, mentioning the circumstance, 
and urging the necessity of immediate 
precaution and medieal advice. The 
Duke of Wellington, too, who was 
warmly attached to Lord Castlereagh, 
and entertained the highest respect for 
his character, as well as affection for 
his person, soon after observed it. He 
spoke to his Lordship on the subject, 
and tried to combat the delusions in re- 
gard to difficulties on the subject of the 
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journey to Verona with which he eaw 
he was beset. He advised him to send 
for his family physician, which he pro- 
mised to do, but did not. At length, on 
the 9th August, the Duke was so much 
struck with his manner, that, after 
walking with him to the Foreign Office, 
he went to his medical attendant, Dr. 
Bankhead, and not finding him at home, 
wrote a letter expressing his apprehen- 
sions, and not obscurely hinting at men- 
tal delusion. Dr. Bankhead no sooner 
received this alarming intelligence than 
he went out to Cray Farm, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s seat in Kent, and, seeing the 
Duke of Wellington’s fears too well 
founded, he slept in the house the next 
two nights, and gave orders to his valet 
to remove the razors from his Lord- 
ship's dressing-case, and take other pre- 
cautions against self-destruction. He 
did so without being observed ; but un- 
fortunately, not recollecting that there 
was a penknife belonging to the case in 
one of the drawers of the washing-stand, 
he neglected to secure it. The conse- 
quences were fatal. During the 10th 
and 11th of August he remained in bed, 
wandering, but expressing no alarming 
intentions. On the morning of the 12th 
August, Lady Londonderry, who was 
with him, reported that he had passed 
a restless night, and that: he wished to 
see Dr. Bankhead, who was in an ad- 
joining apartment. When Dr. Bankhead 
went into his dressing-room, he found 
him standing opposite the window look- 
ing out, with his hands above his head, 
with his throat cut, and bleeding pro- 
fusely. Consciousness, as is often the 
case, returned with the flow of blood. 
He threw his arms round the doctor's 
neck, and, saying in a feeble voice, 
‘ Bankhead, let me fall on your arm; I 
have opened my neck; it is all over,’ 
sank on the ground and expired.” 


We do not hesitate to affirm that 
Lord Castlereagh was the greatest 
Foreign Minister that England ever 
had. No Minister ever had to con- 
front greater perils and difficulties 
—none ever accomplished such 
great results. His fame has been 
long obscared by the unscrupulous 
antagonism of party, but these 


volumes of the distinguished his- 
torian of Europe come at the right 
time, and will not fail successfully 
to establish the noble patriotism 
and transcendent statesmanship of 
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the great Minister. It has bécome 
somewhat of a fashion with literary 
men to extol Oanning to the dis- 
paragement of Castlereagh. But 
the comparison is not only unjust 
—it is absurd. Canning sailed in 
smooth waters—Castlereagh had 
to face and ruled the storm Can- 
ning was a matchless talker, a 
splendid orator; but as a practical 
administrator of foreign affairs he 
was never to be compared to his 
great predecessor. The recognition 
of the independence of the South 
American republics, as we have 
seen, was not his doing, bat Castle- 
reagh’s, The British Government 
stood pledged to that measure be- 
fore he ever became Foreign Minis- 
ter. But the fame and popularity 
of Canning, compared with the 
hitherto narrow renown of Castle- 
reagh, is typical of the lot of Eng- 
lish statesmen. One who is an ac- 
complished orator always gets his 
due—generally a great deal more; 
and if he is more studious of Par- 
liamentary applause than of the 
real interests of his country, he 
will become a more popular man 
than another who as an admini- 
strator and diplomatist is infinitely 
his superior. rd Russell’s high- 
sounding enunciation of what Castle- 
reagh rightly called*“ hazardous ge- 
neral declarations,” and the ocea- 
sional patriotic blaster of Lord 
Palmerston, win for these statesmen 
more popularity than would other- 
wise fall to their lot as * practical 
diplomatists. Their words always 
go- far beyord their deeds. If a 
Castlereagh, an Aberdeen, or a Mal- 
mesbury fail in their efforts, their 
objects and intentions go for nought, 
for they say little about them. But 
a Canning or a Russell proclaim their 
principles so loudly that their fail- 
ures are overlooked in the blaze of 
their professions. This is a natural 
and unavoidable result of our Parlia- 
mentary  institutions—and  Mini- 
sters are perhaps right to reckon 
upon it: but the verdict of history 
and of political criticism must not 
be so led astray, and must ever 
award the palm of statesmanship 
to the doers rather than to the 
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talkers—to the able administrators 
rather than to the popular orators. 
The statesman who accomplished 
the Irish Union, and first advo- 
cated the Catholic emancipation,— 
the War Minister who destroyed 
by mighty strokes the great naval 
confederacy against this country,— 
the Foreign Minister who was the 
soul and guiding spirit of the Grand 
Alliance which overthrew Napo- 
Jeon—the champion of the restored 
unity ‘and independence for Poland, 
and the powerful opponent of every 
State which strove to interfere with 
the right of self-government in its 
neighbours, needs no formal tribute 
of praise from us. The deeds and 
triumphs of Lord Castlereagh are 
part of our natianal history; and we 
rejoice that in these volumes the 
publit career of so distinguished a 
statesman and so noble-hearted a 
patriot has at length been set forth 
with a clearness, interest, and im- 
partiality which alone were wanting 
to win for the noble object of the 
biography the long-deferred homage 
and admiration of his countrymen. 
This biography, as is apparent 
‘from the sketch which we have 
given of its contents, may be re- 
garded as a pendant to the great 
History by which Sir Archibald 
Alison attained*his fame, and which 
will descend as a monument of his 
genius and his industry to future 
times. Among the many criticisms, 
the offspring of political antagon- 
ism, or of matural diversity of opin- 
ion, which have been passed upon 
that great work, and indeed upon 
all the works of Sir Archibald Ali- 
son, it is remarkable that not even 
critics the most hostile, have ever 
brought against him a charge of un- 
fair statement of facts. His honour- 
able impartiality of narrative is con- 
ceded by all; and this is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as his history 
embraces a period which is conter- 
minous with, indeed comes down 
to, our own times, and records a 
strife of parties and of principles in 
which the present generation has 
taken an active part. It is no small 
honour to the integrity of Sir Archi- 
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bald that he should have scrupulous- 
ly desired, it is no light tribute to 
his genius that he should have been 
able, thus to narrate a history almost 
contemporaneous with a candour 
and impartiality of statement which 
is rare even in circumstances the 
most favourable. Strong  opin- 
ions, indeed, on all the debated 
questions of those times Sir Archi- 
bald has, and he expresses them 
strongly; and thereby he has 
challenged opposition in its _most 
virulent form. But on some of the 
most important of these questions, 
and those upon which he has been 
most loudly assailed, he has lived to 
see a change of public sentiment in 
favour of his opinions. Upon no 
two questions has Sir Archibald 
written with so much earnestness 
and iteration of opinion as upon the 
questions of Reform and the Nation- 
al Defences. And upon both of 
these questions has not the opinion 
of the country come round to his 
views? Were not the disasters at 
the commencement of the Russian 
war an exact fulfilment of the warn- 
ing predictions which he had so 
often made’ in the pages of this 
Magazine? and is not the now 
powerful military organisation of 
the country the most convincing 
and gratifying proof, that in this 
vital point the nation now heartily 
embraces his opinions? We may 
say the same of Reform. And we 
unhesitatingly refer back to the 
powerful articles from his pen which 
appeared in the Magazine, to prove 
that the principles of Parliamentary 
Reform, which: more and more every 
day are being recognised as the 
soundest and wisest, were antici- 
pated and advocated by him at a 
time when their advocacy was most 
unpopular, and when the principles 
themselves were but little under- 
stood even by the foremost states- 
men of the Conservative party. 

It would ill become us to close 
our review of this last work of Sir 
Archibald Alison, without a warm 
and well-earned tribute to the man 
who is now the last survivor of the 
galaxy of writers who contributed 
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to the early numbers of the Maga- 
zine. 
Galt, Oroly, Hogg, Delta, De Quin- 
cey—those old familiar faces, who 
still look down upon us from the 
pictare-frames in Ebony’s saloon— 
have all passed to their rest. Sir 
Archibald alone is left—still strong 
and vigorous, we are happy to say, 
and strong and vigorous may he long 
remain, Forty-three years have 
passed since, whilst a youth, his 
literary talent sufficed to enrol him 
among the contributors of Maga. 
Since then, Maga and he have grown 
old together—the mutual friend- 
ship has stood the strain alike of 
time and circumstances—and we 
rejoice to see the victor’s wreath 
encircling the brows of one who 
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first won his spurs in the service of 
Maga. As we turn over the pages 
of past volumes, we recognise the 
“Roman hand” of Sir Archibald 
with a frequency second only to 
that of our venerated “ Christopher 
North” himself. The last of a 
goodly race, we greet him. And 
with natural pride we love to recog- 
nise in the veteran historian of 
Europe a life-long contributor tu 
these pages, and the youth who, 
three-and-forty years ago, com- 
menced his literary career and his 
connection with Maga with articles 
on the National Monument and 
Robert de Bruce, in which the style 
of the now distinguished historian 
may be seen already formed in the 
coups-d essai of the youthful essayist. 





TRANSLATIONS OF THE ODYSSEY. 


Tne Oxford Professor of Poetry 
had surely read the omens wrong, 
when he foreboded to his eager 
audience that “the study of Classi- 
cal Literature” was “probably on 
the decline.” If he, meant thereby 
merely to allude, in delicate and 
professional language, te the noto- 
rious fact, that the proportion of 
“ plucks” amongst the juvior ‘class 
of his listeners had alarmingly in- 
creased of late years—or even that 
accurate scholarship was rarer than 
of old in certain of our great public 
schools—be was undoubtedly right. 
But if he meant that the study of 
Latin and Greek was becoming un- 
popular, that there was any present 
probability of such a change in the 
higher public educational course, as 
to make a competent knowledge of 
the classics no longer indispensable 
for a gentleman, we really believe 
he made a great mistake. To most 
observers the wonder probably is, 
that in this utilitarian age, when 


men live fast and work hard, the 
old belief in the infallibility of the 
classics should be almost the only 
one which has remained, unshaken. 
True, there are people who cry now, 
as in past. generations, “ What is 
the use of all this Latin and Greek ?” 
But .the practical answer seems to 
be, that, whether useful or not, we 
cannot get on without it. We are 
not going to attempt to discuss 
here for the hundredth time the 
utility of classical learning; we 
merely point to the fact that, what- 
ever its rightful claims may be, its 
prestige is as great as ever. Men, 
whom of all others the practical life 
would seem to absorb most entirely 
—whose whole time and thoughts 
might appear necessarily taken up 
with the prosaic realities of the 
present—-are seen devoting their 
few and precious moments of lei- 
sure to this literature of the past, 
and going back again, as it were, 
to school for a holiday. Chancel- 
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lors of the Exchequer burrow in 
these fields of ancient lore, as dili- 
gently as if they expected to find 
something there to stop a deficit. 
Mr. Gladstone must have bestowed 
at least as much pains upon Homer 
as upon his budget; and Sir Corne- 
wall Lewis will perhaps live as a 
scholar when he is forgotten as a 

litician. The facts of Roman 
istory, the fables of Babrius, the 
Astronomy of the Egyptians, are in 
his eyes as important as the bills 
of the current session. Plato has 
lately found three competent trans- 
lators of the sex which alone he 
would have recognised as compe- 
tent, and would be startled to find 
& fourth now announced in the per- 
son of a lady. Young ladies were 
very lately seen with brooches of 
* the severest classical type —like 
those with which the Athenian fash- 
jonables pricked the man to death— 
bearing Greek mottoes which must 
occasionally have puzzled an admir- 
ing cornet who had left Eton early; 
end young gentlemen who have 
forgotten their Horace, will hardly 
appreciate * Mr. Thackeray. The 
study of Latin and Greek “on the 
decline?” We look in vain for the 
symptoms, 

Homer, at any rate, is in no- pre- 
sent danger of neglect. If seven 
Greek cities quarrelled over his ima- 
ginary bones, not less than six Eng- 
lish scholars are now trying their 
hands in (we hope) amicable rivalry 
in translating him. Mr. Wright, Mr. 
F. Newman, and Mr. Landon, have 
chosen the Jliad ; Dean Alford and 
Mr. Worsley have employed them- 
selves upon the Odyssey. We add 
Mr. Arnold to the number, because, 
though he has not given us a trans- 
lation of his own, he has told us, ex 
cathedrd, what he conceives to be the 
true principles upon which such 
translations should be made, and has 
even furnished us with some slight 
specimens of what he would make 
them. Of what may be distin- 
guished from these as amateur 
translators of the Prince of Poets— 
who have exercised their taste and 
fancy in occasional versions into 
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English of some detached passages 
of his poems—the name is Legion. 
The late Dr. Maginn, Professor Ay- 
toun, and Dr. Hawtrey of Eton, 
may be mentioned as amongst the 
most successful; but the happy 
treatment of some tempting and 
favourite passage is a very different 
thing from the careful and continu- 
ous labour required for a complete 
translation, in which not only the 
“telling” scenes, which are pretty 
sure, in able hands, to “ bring down 
the house,” are to be reproduced, 
but all the more level passages, 
comparatively prosaic (to English 
ears at least) have to be rendered 
as best they may, painfully and 
conscientiously, where the poetic 
fire flags in the translator, and he 
becomes utterly a captive chained 
to the car of the ancient conqueror 
of hearts. Some of the translations 
first enumerated are indeed at pre- 
sent incomplete; and we have only 
included them in the same list be- 
cause they seem to imply an inten- 
tion on the part of their authors 
to proceed continuously with their 
work, 

We believe, in spite of Mr. Ar- 
wold, that the critical canons of 
poetical translation are still wholly 
unfixed. We much doubt if a suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful attempt can 
be accounted for under any canons 
at all, except those of general taste 
and language. ‘Nor can we agree 
altogether with the Professor’s dic- 
tum, “that the proper aim of the 
translator is to reproduce on the 
intelligent scholar the general ef- 
fect of Homer.” In the first place, 
because, happily or unhappily, the 
thing is impossible. Only Homer 
himself—or a Greek poet whe was 
equal to Homer—could reproduce 
the effect of Homer on the scholar 
who understands and _ appreciates 
Greek heroic verse. Its effect de- 
pends as much upon the grand sim- 
plicity of the diction, us upon the 
beaaty of the thought. If you put 
Homer into English prose—which 
is the only way to retain the sim- 
plicity of the original—then the 
poetic element is lost; and if you 
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put him into English verse, the 
change, though of another kind, is 
quite as great to the ear and fancy 
of the scholar. Who could so trans- 
late Shakespeare into any other 
language as to reproduce the effect 
of Shakespeare upon the intelligent 
English scholar? and the modern 
Greek student, it must be remem- 
bered, understands Homer, if not 
quite as an old Greek would have 
understood him, still in a totally 
different way from what any one 
besides a classical scholar can un- 
derstand him now. The fact is, 
that the scholar will not thank you 
for even the best possible transla- 
tion. True, he alone can recognise 
its excellencies; but he will be 
painfully sensible of its defects. 
To hin the best version will seem 
inadequate ; in the passages which 
charm him most, the sound is so 
perfectly wedded to the sense that 
~ man cannot put them asunder. He 
would tell the unlearned reader, 
who wishes to enter into and share 
his admiration, that the thing is 
siinply impossible, unless you first 
gain that additional sense by which 
alone he has become capable of this 
enjoyment—the knowledge of the 
language in which the poet wrote. 
If Mr. Arnold had said that the 
scholar alone could judge of the 
fuithfulness of any translation from 
a classical author, he would have 
been right; but there are many other 
qualities in a good translator be- 
sides that of fidelity to the word 
and sense; and qualities quite as 
important to his real success. His 
audience, whom he is bound to do 
his best to satisfy, for himself and 
for his original, is the general pub- 
lic—not the scholar. He has to 
produce upon them, as far as he 
may, something of the effect. which 
the original produces on the mind 
of scholars. He has to choose, 
amongst the varieties of Enzlish 
poetical diction, that which may 
best correspond with the poetical 
diction of the original. The literal 
version, which would in some sense 
reproduce Homer’s idea to the 


scholar who has the original in his 
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mind, would sound exceedingly 
bald and poor to the unlearned 
reader, whd listens anxiously for 
the sound of the music which 
charmed all hearts so long. We 
very much fear that this will be 
the effect both of Mr. Newman’s 
Iliad and Dean Alford’s Odyssey. 
in both, the melody of the poet’s 
strain is gone; and it is not re- 


placed, as in the case of Pope's. 


version, by a melody of another 
kind. They have given the sense 
of Homer faithfully enough; but 
there must be something besides 
sense in poetry. They will interest 
the scholar as ingenious scholastic 
performances; they might greatly 
assist a learner in understanding 
the text; but will they win for 
themselves readers, as Pope’s ver- 
sion with all its defects does still, 
among those who can only make 
acquaintance with a Greek poet 
through the medium of an English 
translation ? 

We believe, then, that Mr. Wors- 
ley has judged rightly, in presenting 
Homer to English readers, to en- 
deavour at “a version free enough 
to avoid harshness,” as well as to 
choose a metre familiar to the ears 
of all readers of the Faery Queen 
as already consecrated to the Eng- 
lish Epic. We agree with him that 
the summary way in which Mr. 
Arnold disposes of the claims of 
the Spenserian stanza as a vehicle 
of translation for the Prince of 
Poets is untenable, because it does 
not admit of “the grand style,” is 
not warranted either in theory or by 
facts; and could be refuted by a 
score of examples which any reader 
of taste could produce from Spenser 
himself, from Byron’s Childe Harold 
(as Mr. Worsley remarks), and even 
from Fairfax’s translation of Tasso. 
It has, besides, the double advan- 
tage, that while admirably suited 
for the grand and sublime, it adapts 
itself with almost equal felicity 
to those simple details of ordinary 
domestic life which the poets of a 
ruder age thought not unworthy 
of their song, and which, long dis- 


carded as too mean and trivial for 
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the more fastidious modern au- 
dience, are once more making their 
appearance in English poetry. The 
late Dr. Maginn, in an article in 
Fraser’s Magazine some years ago, 
pointed out the Spenserian stanza 
as “the only metre in which the 
Iliad and Odyssey, as whole poems, 
can be adequately translated. I 
have made,” he goes on to say, 
“considerable progress in such a 
translation, and sometimes I think 
I may finish it. Why I am not 
sure of so doing will be found ont 
by any one who will take the 
trouble of consulting the seventh 
Satire of Juvenal.” Spenser’s mea- 
sure seems to possess, next to the 
ballad, most of that “flaid and 
rapid style” which Mr. Arnold hiim- 
, self demands in such a translation. 
The hervic verse of Pope might 
have rendered the more stirring 
portions -of the Homerie epic ade- 
quately enough to an _ English 
reader, had tlie translator been 
more careful to preserve the genius 
of his author, and less ambitious 
to display his own; but the more 
homely scenes with which the 
Odyssey abounds are travestied ra- 
ther than translated through such 
amediom: such passages as Naa- 
sicaa’s washing-day, for instance, 
become, in the hands of Pope and 
his assistants, little better than sense- 
less bombast. 

The Odyssey has been considered, 
by very good authority, as a ladies’ 
book. “The Jiiad,” says Bentley, 
“Homer mace for men, and the 
Odyssey for the other sex.”* This 
opinion is somewhat contradictory 
of the great authority of Aristotle, 
who defines the Odyssey as “ ethic 
and complex,” while the Jliad is 
“pathetic and simple.” Yet some 
such notion of the fitness of things 
it must have been which led Féné- 
lon to choose for the subject of 
his prose peem (as French critics 
loved to call it) the adventures of 
Telemachus in search of Ulysses— 
a classical epic as well known to 
most of those who were the young 
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ladies of the past generation, as the 
Greek prototype ought to be to 
their fathers and brothers. Calypso, 
and Circe; and the Sirens, were old 
acquaintances of our respectable 
grandmothers, whatever they might 
have thought of them. Whether 
this is the explanation or not, it 
is certain that popular illusions in 
our literature, and popular pictures, 
have the Odyssey for their sub- 
ject more frequently than the JJiad, 
though the former has never been 
so commonly read in our schools 
and colleges. Nausicaa and her 
Maidens, the Gardens of Alcinous, 
the Oyclops addressed by Ulysses, 
the Song of the Sirens—all well 
known amongst our national heir- 
looms of art—assume a considerable 
knowledge of the Homeric fable on 
the part of the public for whom 
they were painted. Possibly the 
secret of this great popularity lies 
in the fact, that while the adven- 
tures in the Odyssey have more of 
the imaginative and the marvellous, 
the heroes are less heroic—have 
more of the common human type— 
than those of the Zliad. There was 
a free poetical version of the Odyssey 
which we remember to have heard 
in our younger days (we wonder 
whether any precious MS. still 
exists of it?), which represented 
Ulysses as one 


“ Who rather desired to see cities and men, 
= go to his farm and converse with old 
Pen.” 


Really, though this forgotten poet 
aimed probably at amusement rather 
than accuracy, there was a vein of 
truth in his estimate of the 60s of 
the hero. His love of adventure 
was at least as remarkable as his 
domestic virtue. He might per- 
haps have got home to Ithaca sooner 
than he did. His lieutenant, Eury- 
lochus, was not far wrong when he 
complained of him—almost in the 
very words of Sir Dinadan to Tris- 
tram in the Morte d@ Arthur—that 
he was tired of his company, for 
that he was “like a°man that was 





* Remarks upon a late Discourse of Freethinking, vii. 
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out of his mind, that would cast 
himself away.” Telemachus was 
no hero at all; and if the French 
Archbishop’s version, which used to 
be such a favourite ladies’ classic, is 
to be trusted, Mentor had much to 
do to keep him straight. And for 
Penelope—what shall we say? It 
was unjustifiable in any husband, 
no doubt, to be from home so many 
years. Few modern ladies would 
have waited so long. If she had 
received him, when he came at last, 
as Clytemnestra did Agamemnon, 


“ Who, like a stall’d ox, smote him while he 
fed,” . 


—as Mr. Worsley admirably turns 
it—she would at least have had 
more excuse. Perhaps she found 
it pleasant to be wooed, if not won. 
We fear she must have been “ talked 
about.” We should like to know 
what the old ladies of Ithaca said 
of her. Antinous might possibly 
have had some foundation for his 
assertion, 


“Since with vain hopes she hath our hearts 
undone, 

For, bent on endless wiles, she promises each 
one.” 


The two last translators and their 
publishers have done their best, at 
least, to present the poem in perfect 
drawing-room costume. Two pret- 
tier books than Dean Alford’s and 
Mr. Worsley’s no lady need desire. 
Both have distinctly claimed—we 
think wisely—that their labours 
should be mainly judged by their 
effect upon “the mere English 
reader,” however certain they may 
be (as the Dean says in his pre- 
face) “that scholars will read and 
criticise it.” Dr. Alford, giving his 
reasons for rejecting the various 
metres in which Homer has hither- 
to been attempted, has chosen one 
not only untried as yet by transla- 
tors of his author, but never used, 
so far as we are aware, by any 
English poet as a continuous metre. 
It is the eleven-syllabled verse 


(“hendecasyllabics” he prefers to: 


call itname kn@wn and dreaded 
by fourth-form boys in our public- 
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school days), the heroic verse with 
a short syllable added on, intro- 
duced frequently in Shakespeare, 
and still more frequently in some 
of our other old dramatists, either 
for the sake of convenience, or to 
give variety to their longer passages, 
It was a measure which caught the 
fancy of Charles Lamb; but then it 
was only an occasional passage, in 
which one of his favourite play- 
wrights had indulged in this mea- 
sure, which pleased him,—perhaps 
because it was a variation from the 
ordinary measure of the play. Its 
main fault is that which the Dean 
himself has admitted—its mono- 
tony; and a very serious fault © 
most readers will find it. He has 
himself burdened it with another 
element of weakness; he has im- 
posed upon himself the task of 
rendering each of Homer's lines by 
one of his own, and has sometimes 
found his own “hendecasyllable” 
too short for the purpose. He con- 
ceives, however, that it in some 
measure reproduces the “ cadences” 
of Homer. We cannot say that it 
succeeds in this, to our ear, better 
than some of those more familiar 
forms of vewse which he has re- 
jected. But the metre itself, and 
the manner in which the translator 
handles it, will be best understood 
by an extract—not an unfavourable 
specimen. Telemachus, voyaging 
in quest of tidings of his father, 
has reached the court of Menelans 
at Sparta, and thus declares his 
errand :— 


“Menelaus, care of Heaven, the people's 
leader, 
I came, if of my sire thou news couldst 


furnish. 

My — is wasted—spent my rich posses- 
sions: 

Full are my halls of hostile men, who ever 

Slay my fat sheep and slowly-wending 
oxen, 

In insolence unmatched—my mother's 
suitors. 


———_ I seek thy knees, if thou wilt 
a 
His bitter end relate me, if thou saw’st it 
With thine own eyes, or hast from other 
heard it 
On — ;—to ill fate his mother bore 
m 


Smooth not the tale for my sake, nor for 
pity, 
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But 1 me plainly as thyself hast wit- 
n 


essed, 
I pray thee, if my noble sire Odysseus 
In word or deed at any time hath helped 


ee 
In Trey where ye, Acheus, toiled and suf- 
‘eted, 
Be mindful now, and all the truth declare me.” 
—Book iv. 316-831. 


This is a very close translation, 
even to the arrangement of the 
words; almost as literal as prose 
could be; and—shall we say it? 
—almost as prosaic. This seems 
the fatal error in translations on 
this principle; they are neither 
fair to the poet, nor fair to the 
English reader. Even such a reck- 
less paraphrase as Pope’s gives more 
* of the spirit of the original. 

But this conscientious attempt to 
follow his author “line for line,” and 
often word for word, has led Dean 
Alford occasionally into other of- 
fences against ordinary poetical 
taste, than even the generally pro- 
saic cast of his version. When, 
within a few lines of the passage 
just quoted, he has to introduce 
Proteus counting his _ seals, 
find the following strange pair of 
lines: 


« haem the Old-One came, gnd found assem- 


e 
His blubbery flock; inspected them, and 
counted.” 


It is quite true that Homer’s word 
for the ancient sea-god is 6 yéeuv, 
of which the English expression 
selected by the Dean is certainly 
one form of equivalent; whether 
a happy one or not, the most un- 
learned reader can judge as well as 
the most accomplished scholar. So 
again Homer’s epithet for the seals 
is “well-fed;” and there is no 
doubt that those animals are “ blub- 
bery ;” but why a translator should 
travel beyond his text to select, out 
of the half-dozen that were at hand, 
such a very ugly adjective, is hard 
to understand. Homer uses an 
epithet which describes the sea as 
having fish in it; but the recurrence 
of “fishy ocean” in English verse, 
however literal, is disagreeable. 
“ Fish - teeming’ — Mr. Worsley’s 
rendering—is close enough, and 
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much better. The Dean makes the 
princess Nausicaa address her father 
as “dearest papa”’—remarking in a 
note, with perfect truth, “the word 
is Homer’s, not mine;” but the 
question is, does the appellation, as 
used in English speech, convey to 
the reader the notion of a simple 
mode of address, characteristic of 
patriarchal times like Homer's, or 
of something exceedingly modern 
and young-lady-like? To apply to 
it the test which Professor Arnold 
rightly suggests to translators of 
Homer, what should we think of 
such an emendation if proposed by 
some of the modern’ improvers of 
our English Bible? There are 
many renderings, too, in this trans- 
lation, which show that faithfulness 
to the letter of the original does not 
always consist with an apprecia- 
tion of its spirit. When Nausicaa, 
in this same passage, is represented 
as “ fearing to name her nuptials 
to her sire,” though a schoolboy 
might be excused for what he 
would perhaps intend for a literal 
translation—it gives a very wrong 
notion of that young lady’s charac- 
ter and family relations; in fact, 
she does not seem to have been 
much afraid of anything: but there 
was a very proper delicacy on her 
part in making direct allusion to 
that interesting event, which, we 
fear, is not always a characteristic 
of modern domestic conversations 
on such subjects, She was only, as , 
Mr. Worsley more correctly renders 
it 

. “shamed to hint in her sire’s ear 

Her marriage hour.” 

Again, when the princess, not 
troubled with nerves or prudery, 
but strong in the fearless innocence 
which makes her character so charm- 
ing, rallies her more timorous hand- 
maidens (who had been startled to 
flight by Ulysses’ appearance in 
his very slight .extemporised cos- 
tume of an olive-bough), and re- 
minds them of the duties of hu- 
manity towards the shipwrecked 
stranger, it is surely not translating 
Homer (except in the sense in.which 
Bottom the weaver was translated) 
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to make her utter such a meaning- 
less remark as this—* small are gifts, 
and precious.” It is better to ex- 
pand Homer’s sense by the largest 
poetical license, than to render him 
word by word into no sense at all. 
If we wanted to put two styles of 
translation into the strongest con- 
trast, we could not do it better 
than by asking the reader to com- 
pare Mr. Worsley’s rendering of 
these few words— 


“ And love can make a little gift excel.” 


This is Homer; and this is also 
English poetry. True, Homer gives 
but half a line to the phrase, and 
the Dean follows him exactly, while 
Mr. Worsley cannot do with less than 
a whole one; and if any critic con- 
siders that this strict “ measure for 
measure’ compensates for a defect 
both of sense aiid melody, his canons 
of translation must be so diametri- 
cally opposite to our own, that there 
can be no ground of discussion in 
common. So when Epicasta’s un- 
witting incest is called “a _ bold 
deed” (she married her son by mis- 
take—that was all), the scholar may 
recognise something like a literal 
translation of Homer’s words— 
peya egyov—but to the English read- 
er, eve in this age of rather “ bold 
deeds” in the conjugal relationship, 
the expression must seem scarcely 
strong enough to meet the case. In 
the interests of Homer, as well as 
of morality, we must prefer to call 
it, with Mr. Worsley, “a fact most 
dread ;’ though we do not defend 
that translation as one of the most 
poetical. In the same way there is 
no denying that, in describing the 
feastings of Heroes in Homer's 
well-known formula, to say that 
they “the inwards ate,” is a li- 
teral enough version of omayzv’ 
ixaoovro, but it is anything but a 
pleasant. one; and the repeated 
phrase, ‘“Oomplied my pliant 
mind within me” (uovy’ éxenecdero 
Ovuds ayyvwe), is not even literal 
enough to excuse its roughness, and 
is a phrase which no repetition can 
make melodious.. Here, at the 
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same time, it is but justice to Dr. 
Alford to remark, that he adopts in 
his translation a principle which 
we hold to be sound: he always, 
so far as we have observed, repeats 
Homer’s often-recurring formulas, 
long ér short, by the same passage 
in English; whereas Mr. Worsley 
varies his translation more or less 
with each repetition, thus diluting 
and weakening his own verse with- 
out any adequate advantage; for the 
effect of sameness is not avoided by 
this kind of half disguise. It is 
simply so much ingenuity wasted. 
Sometimes Mr. Worsley appears to 
disadvantage by a sudden deter- 
mination to be literal; as where he 
calls &gisthus, the murderer of 
Agamemnon and seducer of his 
wife, ‘“blameless’—which is not, 
after all, the meaning of ayvuer in 
the passage: even the Dean, who is 
more excusable on his own princi- 
ple, thinks it needful to apologise 
for his own rendering of the word— 
“unblamed”—by the absurd expla- 
nation of Eustathius—that the epi- 
thet “is due to the previous charac- 
ter of Aigisthus.” ‘“ Much revered” 
is a term which Mr. Worsley will 
never persuade us an English 
traveller would have applied to 
Calypso, whatever force porva may 
have had in the mouth of a Greek; 
“Goddess divine’—which is the 
Dean’s version—is a formula com- 
mon enough in such addresses, 
though it may not always bear a 
too literal scrutiny, and often 
enough ased, no doubt, by lovers in 
all ages, even in Ulysses’ position— 
when the love is in the past tense. 
Kavros means “noble”  some- 
times; bat when we have it so ap- 
plied to the Lestrygonian chief, 
who eats up one of Ulysses’ com- 
panions raw for his supper, we 
demur to such an unnecessary com- 
pliment. On the other hand, the 
Dean occasionally foregoes his de- 
termination to be literally correct 
without any apparent reason at all 
—where neither sense nor metre 
presents the slightest difficulty. 
For instance, where the shade of his 
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mother Anticleia reveals to Ulysses 
how the old man Laertes mourns 
at home for his son’s return— 


“And leaving evermore the town un- 
sought, 

Lone in his farm abideth still thy sire, 

Nor of rich coverlet nor couch takes 
thought. 

In winter he, in ashes near the fire, 


Sleeps with’ his servant, clothed in mean 


attire ; 

Through summer and the golden _har- 
vesting 

rie ~ save a lair of leaves doth he re- 
qu 


Where for thy sake he lies down sorrow- 


ng, 
While grief a hard old age upon his bones 
doth bring.”—B. xi. st. 28. 


So says Mr. Worsley, prettily 
enough; and so says Homer; but 
not so the Dean: he strangely 
renders the passage in italics thus, 


“In corner, by the fire, in warmest gM- 
ments.” 


In taking the Odyssey rather than 
the Jliad for translation, Mr. Worsley 
seems to have chosen wisely, and 
with a just appreciation of his own 
powers. His muse finds her natural 
vocation, not in the stir and pomp 
of battle— 


“ The glorious strife which is the joy of 
men” — 


but rather in the scenes -of peacefal 
life, the imagery of nature, and the 
appeals to the gentler human affec- 
tions, with which the Odyssey a- 
bounds. There are passages in this 
translation which cannot fail to 
strike even the purely English 
reader as genuine poetry, in which 
the beauty of the original is admir- 
ably’ transfused into the richest 
English diction, and though neces- 
sarily somewhat changed in type by 
the process, loses nothing in the 
exchange. They are passages which 
would be read with admiration if 
they were found in an original 
poem, and yet they are honest and 
faithtal versions of the Greek poet. 
And these are generally descriptive 
either of that rich and fantastic 
natural scenery with which Homer 
Joves to surround his more mysteri- 
ous actors, or of those episodes of 
quiet pathos which, even in the 
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grand stir and bustle of the Jliad, 
impress upon the reader the deepest 
conviction -that the harp is in a 
master’s hand; which, after all, are 
read and quoted and remembered 
more than the deeds-and death of 
heroes; and which strike us _ less 
perhaps in the Odyssey, because 
there they have less of the beauty 
of contrast with the key-note of the 
whole. Let us- take, for instance, 
the description of Calypso’s cave. 


“There dwelt the fair-haired nymph, and her 


he found 

Within. Bright flames, that on the hearth 
did play, 

Fragrance of burning cedar breathed 
around, 


And fume of incense wafted every way, 
There her melodious voice the live-long 


day, 
Timing ‘the golden shuttle, rose and fell; 
aes oe the cave a leafy wood there 


Wher’ green trees waved o’er many & 
shady dell, 

Alder and poplar black, and cypress sweet 
of smell. 


Thither the long-winged birds retired to 
sleep, 

Faicon and owl 
tongue, 

Who plies her business on the watery 


and sea-crow loud of 


deep; 

And round the hollow cave her tendrils 
flung 

A healthy 
hung; 

And fountains four, in even order set, 

Near one another, from the stone out- 
sprung, 

Streaming four ways their crystal-show- 
ery jet 

Through be ads of parsley soft and breathing 

violet.” 


vine, with purpling, clusters 


—Boox y. st. 9, 10. 


That these stanzas have great 
beauty of their own, few readers 
will dispute. Whether they are or 
are not so far a fair reproduction 
of the idea of Homer as to deserve, 
as their author claims for them, 
“the name of a translation rather 
than a paraphrase,” we will give 
the general reader an opportunity 
of judging, not by a quotation of the 
Greek original, but by presenting 
the Dean’s version of the same 
passage, which here as elsewhere 
has at least the merit of being 
sufficiently literal, line for line, and 
almost word for word :— 
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“He walked, till a vast cave hé reached, where 

*  gojourned 

The fair-haired goddess: her he found within 
it 


Blazed on the hearth a fire, and far the 
odour 

Of fissile cedar and of pine the island 

Perfumed. Within, the nymph, with clear 
voice singing, 

Speeding the loom-work, wove with golden 
shuttle. 

High waved in air around the cave a forest, 

Alder, and popl@, and the scented cypress. 


There birds of ample wing their eyries 
builded, 

Both owls and kites and long-tongued daws, 
by nature 


Marine, whose work is in the ocean waters. 

found the smooth cavern’s mouth its arms 
extended 

A vine luxuriant hung with goodly clus- 
ters; 

And four trim fountains gushed with limpid 
water, 

Each near the rest its devious way pursu- 
ing. 

Rich meads around, with violets rank, and 
parsley, 

Flourished.”— 


The only idea which Mr. Worsley 
has introduced for which the original 
gives no authority, is the “rise and 
fall” of the singer’s voice, “ timing 
the golden shuttle.” Homer’s words 
are as nearly as possible those of 
Dean Alford; but inasmuch as a 
sing:r at work would surely keep 
some sort of time with the move- 
ment of the hands, the additional 
touch to the description is one 
which suggests itself in the most 
natural manner, and seems rather a 
liberal rendering of .the poet’s in- 

* - Nd . . . 
tention, than any overlaying it with 
extraneous and fanciful ornament. 
Though we have said that the se- 
cond version is the more literal on 
the whole, there are portions in 
which it is by no means so. Homer’s* 
word is incense, as Mr. Worsley has 
it in his third line, and not pine 
wool, as the Dean translates it. 
So again, the Greek says simply 
that the “birds went to sleep” in 
the cave, and has nothing about 
“building eyries;” and the expres- 
sion, in the last line, “ with violets 
rank,” whick might have found good 
excuse in fidelity to the original, is 
scarcely an improvement when in- 
troduced by the translator. Mr. 
Worsley, on the other hand, keeps 
the Homeric epithet “ soft,” though 
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he transfers it by a very allowable 
license from the meadows to the 
flowers that grew there. 

There is a stanza of similar char- 
acter which we select, not only as 
a good specimen of Mr. Worsley’s 
powers, but because it has a familiar 
interest, for other reasons, to English 
readers. It is from Proteus’s forced 
prophecy to Menclaus (iv. 561.)  ¢ 


“But thou, Zeus-nurtured one, by will su- 
preme 
Never in knight-famed Argos shalt see 


eath. 
Thee to Elysian fields, at earth’s ex- 


treme, 

The - shall convoy, 8o the high fate 
saith, 

Where Khadamanthus aye inhabiteth, 

And life runs smoothest; whither storm, 
rain, snow, 

Come never; but the ocean-zephyr’s 
breath, 

Winged with cool ease, o’er happy men 
oth blow ; 

Because thou Helen hast, and child of Zeus 

art so.” 


Here is the Dean’s translation of 
the passage :— 
a own lot is not, heav’n-cared Mene- 
a*s, 
To = and bow to fate in pastured 
rgos: 
But to th’ Elysian plain, and earth's far 


limits, 

Shall the gods send thee, where dwells 
Rhadamanthus, 

The golden-haired: there life of man is 
sweetest; 


There never snow, nor winter comes, nor 
tempest; 
But the sweet music of the breathing 


zephyr, 

Ever from ocean rising, brings refresh- 
ment; 

Because thou Helen hast, and art to heav'n 
related.” 


Both are good versions; in the 
latter there is scarcely a word in- 
troduced or omitted; in the former 
the few words in italics are almost 
the only amplification which the 
exigencies of a difficult metre have 
forced upon the translator. But 
what the Dean’s gains in closeness 
of rendering it certainly loses in 
melody; and “pastured” does not 
express the Homeric epithet of 


Argos—“ feeder of horses ”—nearly 
so well as “knight-famed,” which 
at least convevs an equivalent to 


a a iia 
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the characteristic which the poet 
intended. 

But we have quoted this passage, 
because the latter part of it is al- 
ready familiar, in another shape, 
to all readers of English poetry, 
though all will not have been aware 
of the source from which the Lau- 
reate drew his conception of “the 
iSland-valley of Avilion ”— 


“Where falls not rain, or hail, or any 


snow, 
Or ever wind blows loudly; but it lies, 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard 


lawns 
And bowery hollows, crown’d with sum- 
mer sea,”* 


The calm sweet music of those 
lines has charmed many an ear 
which never knew that the strain 
had held all Greece enchanted two 
thousand years ago. But Homer 
has long been recognised as publica 
materies ; and none have borrowed 
trom him more gracefully than Mr. 
Tennyson, who enshrines the fo- 
reign jewel in a rich setting, little 
less precious, of his own. Nay, he 
repays the obligation in kind: in 
Homer’s case, as in the case of the 
Arthurian legends, he has _ built 
upon the Greek poet’s slight sketch 
of the “ Lotos-eaters”—a mere 
glimpse, which leaves the imagina- 
tive reader rather disappointed than 
gratified—one of the most perfect 
fairy palaces of fancy that ever 
architect of thoughts and words con- 
ceived, and has made Ulysses, in his 
grand unrest after all bis toils, some- 
thing of the hero which, to our mo- 
dern ideas and _ associations, 
Odyssey fails to make him in spite of 
all its charms, 

It has been said, both by Mr. 
Arnold and by others, that of all 
English metres perhaps the heroic 
couplet chosen by Pope and Sothe- 
by is least adapted for rendering 
the verse of Homer. Certainly, as 
Pope uscd it, the second verse 
nearly always completing the sense 
and rhythm of the first, its structure 
is as positively un-Homeric as can 
well be conceived. Still, what may 
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‘ 
be done with skilfui hands will be 
seen from two translations of the 
two passages which we have just 
been considering. The first is by 
Abraham Moore, the translator of 
Pindar’s Odes. He gives Homer’s 
picture of the fate of Menelaus as 
fullows:— 
8 

“Thee to Elysian fields, earth’s furthest 


end, 
Where Rhadamanthus dwells, the gods shall 


send» 

Where mortals easiest pass the careless 
hour; 

No lingering winters there, nor snow, nor 


shower: 
But ocean ever, to refresh mankind, 
Breathes the shrill spirit of the western 
wind.” ° 


. 


These lines are scarcely less close 
to the original than Dean Alford’s. 
Whether they reproduce Homer’s 
melody to the scholar we will not 
inquire, but they are surely an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful translation; and 
while they preserve every shade of 
the poet’s meaning, and are indebt- 
ed for their charm to no imported 
ornament on the translator’s part, 
they fall upon the English ear with 
all the musical sweetness of an ori- 
ginal. Very different, in every- 
thing but in tle metre, is the ver- 
sion of the same passage by Pope, 
or whoever the workman was whom 
Pope employed :— 


“Elysium shall be thine; the blissfal plains 

Of utmost earth, where Rhadamanthus 
reigns; 

~~ ever young, unmixed with pain or 
fear, 

Fili the wide circle of th’ eternal year. 

Stern winter smiles on that auspicious 
clime ; 

The fields are florid with unfading prime ; 

—— the bleak pole no winds inclement 
blow, 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy 
snow, 

3ut from the breezy ~~ the blest inhale 

The fragrant murmurs of the western gale.” | 


Not to speak of general looseness 
of rendering, of the four lines italic- 
ised scarcely one word is Homer's. 
But here is the version, in the same 
metre, of the picture of Calypso’s 
grotto which has been already pre- 





* Tennyson, Morte d’ Arthur. 
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in ‘Dean Alford’s and Mr. 
This is from 


sented 
Worsley’s janguage. 
Leigh Hunt’s Foliage. If not quite 
so literal as either of the later 
translators, Mr. Hunt’s is very grace- 
ful and melodious, and the tram- 
mels of the rhyming couplet sit 
easily enough upon his muse, 


* And now, arriving at the isle, he sprin gs 
Oblique, and, landing with subsided 
wings, 
Walke to the cavern *twixt the tall green 


rocks, 

Where dwelt the goddess with the lovely 
locks} 

He paused; and there came on him as he 
stood, 

A smell of citron and of cedar wood, 

That threw a perfume all about the isle; 


And she within sate spinning all the 
while, 

And sang a lovely song that made him hark 
and smile. 

A silvan nook it was, grown round with 
trees, 


Poplars, and elms, and odorous cypresses, 
In which all birds of ample wing, the 


owl 

And hawk, had nests, and broad-tongued 
waterfowl; 

The cave in front was spread with a green 


vine, 

Whose dark round bunches almost burst with 
wine; 

And from four springs, running a sprightly 


race, 
Four fountains, clear and crisp, refreshed the 


a 

While all about a meadowy ground was 
seen, 

Of violets 

green.” 


mingled with the parsley 


These extracts, so various in their 
excellencies, will serve at least to 
show that the success of a transla- 
tion from Homer depends far less 
upon the metre than upon the spirit 
and skill of the artist who ad- 
apts it to its purpose. Even the 
ballad metre, against which the 
Oxford Professor pronounces so de- 
cidedly, is not unsuitable, in many 
of its peculiarities, to convey to an 
English ear something of the rough- 
ness and simplicity, the homely 
pathos, and the frequent repetitions, 
which mark the poetry of Homer, 
as they do more or less the early 
poetry of every nation. For render- 


ing detached passages it has been, 
and may be again, as successful as 
any form that can be chosen; its 
chief defect is, that its structure is 
unsuitable for a continuous poem. 
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The characteristic address of Nestor 
to Telemachus, where—quite in the 
spirit of our own northern ancesto 
to whom such a vocation ap 

quite natural and highly respectable 
—he inquires whether his guests 
were pirates, has never been put 
into English shape more happily than 
in Maginn’s ballad :— 


“ Strangers, who are ye? whence and why 
Sail ye along the sea? 
Do ye ply your course as the merchants 


Or as roving wanderers free ? 
As pirates who o’er the waters spread, 
On desperate venture boune, 
Putting other men’s lives in peril and 


dread, 
All careless of their own ?” 


y ° 

As to conveying to English ears 
anything like the rhythm of Homer, 
there is but one mode in which it 
can be done. Heroic couplets, 
blank verse, Spenserian stanza, 
loose ballad-metre, or even the 
Dean’s hendecasyllables, are all 
alike in this—that they are totally 
unlike Homer’s verse. This makes 
it quite a secondary consideration 
which the translator uses, provided 
he uses it with skill and taste. But 
if he is determined to give sound 
as well as sense, there is only one 
way to do it, and this is, by the use 
of the actual Greek measure—the 
hexameter line. To this there can 
be only one objection, but that is a 
most important one, if not wholly 
fatal. The hexameter is not an Eng- 
lish measure at all. It has, no doubt, 
a melody of its own to the ear of the 
classical student, already trained by 
long practice to the stately flow of 
Homer and Virgil; but it is safe to 
say that not one reader in a hun- 
dred, to whom classical poetry is 
pot in some degree familiar, sees 
anything in English hexameters 
but a sort of measured prose, exceed- 
ingly difficult to read, and whose 
cadence is rather ludicrous than 
pleasant, even when the difficulty 
is mastered. The English muse in 
this antique guise is, as Longfellow 
says, “like a prisoner dancing in 
his chains.” Most readers will be 
inclined to endorse the emphatic ver- 
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dict which the Dean pronounces 
upon it in his preface, when he 
passes the several possible metres 
in review: “It is not an Eng- 
lish metre and it never will be.” 
Mr. Clough’s delightful pastoral, 
The Bothie. of Toper-na-fuisoich, 
(which we are glad to see repub- 
lished), is charming to Oxford men; 
but ladies will not take to it, in 
spite of its playful elegance and 
novelty of subject; the unaccus- 
tomed cadences (often, indeed, far 
rougher than the original type) are 
a stumblingblock at the outset, 
which makes most of them shut 
up the book in despair. Such is 
the metre, nevertheless, which Mr. 
Arnold recommends in his lectures, 
and of which he even proceeds to 
give specimens of his own. He 
does this with great modesty; but 
still, he supplies an additional proof 
how much the best critic risks in 
offering himself as the subject of 
criticism, when he gives as a speci- 
men ending of an hexameter such 
a dactyle and spondee as “ Nimé- 
rous fi-rés;” when, after complain- 
ing of the words “responsive” and 
“ celestia] ” in Mr. Newman’s transla- 
tion as “too bookish,” he himself 
calls Hector (though not without 
an apology of compunction) the 
“great pre-eminent captain,”* and 
after his just criticisms upon “ trail- 
ing-robed,” (cavunenaor) as “ bring- 
ing to one’s mind long pefficoats 
sweeping a dirty pavement,” he 
quietly shirks an exactly similar 
difficulty by leaving «rxeourenrovs 
untranslated altogether. But, to let 
the hexameters have their fair-play, 
we will give half-a-dozen from Mr. 
Landon’s translation of the first 
book of the Jliad—an experimental 
instalment for which we are pro- 
bably indebted to this very recom- 
mendation of the Professor’s, We 
choose purposely the opening lines 
of the book, as being familiar even 
to those whose residuum of Greek 
is but small. They are very literal, 
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and as good, perhaps, as English 
hexameters can be. 
“Sing thou, goddess, the wrath of Peleus’ 
scion Achilles, 
Fatal strife, that entailed ten thousand woes 
on Achaia. 
Many the soul of the brave that it hurled to 
the darkness of Hades, 
Leaving the corse for a prey tc be torn by 
the dog and the vulture.” 


Or again, still better, the disem- 
barkation of Chryseis :— 


“Out were the anchors cast, and the ropes 

made fast to the steerage; 

Out did the sailors leap on the foaming beach 
of the ocean; 

Out was the hecatomb led for the skilful 
marksman Apollo; 

Out Chryseis arose from the ship that sped 
through the waters. 

Then the crafty Odysseus, leading her up to 
the altar, 

Placed her there in the hands of her father 
dear, and addressed him.” 

—I1 i. 436, 441.+ 


Still, even if you translate a Latin 
and Greek poet into the cleverest 
possible English hexameters, it is 
only the classical scholar who can 
appreciate them; he will admire 
them, no doubt, as an ingenious 
and successful exercise, just as the 
master of a public school admires 
a good copy of Latin verse, but 
beyond this they have no value in 
his eyes: your hexameters are 
scarcely so good as Homer’s or 
Virgil’s, and he is quite content 
with them. Your mere English 
reader, on the other hand, who 
knows nothing of classical poetry, 
is rather scared than otherwise at 
the strange rhythm. You have pro- 
duced something clever enough, it 
may be, as a literary exercise, and 
faithful as a translation, but upon 
which, after all, Charles Lamb’s un- 
complimentary verdict will be toe 
probably that of general readers,— 


“Oo ape, measure, half-Latin, half-English, 
then |” 


We will give one or two more 
extracts from both the versions 
before us, which may serve as fair 
specimens of the kind of success 





* AnnoLp’s Lectures on Translating Homer, p. 98. 
+ Homer, Jliad A. Literally translated into English hexameters by J. T. B. 
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which each has aimed at and at- 
tained, and enable our readers to 
judge how far our estimate is likely 
to be a just one, They shall be 
detached passages, not weakened 
by separation from their context. 
Here is the description of Tantalus’s 
punishment in the shades, Dean 
Alford shall be heard first. 


“ Tantalus too I saw, in torments grievous: 
Fixed in a pool, close to his beard up-float- 


ing; 

Thirsting he longed, but might not reach 
and drink it: 

Oft as the old man stooped, a draught 
desiring, 

80 = absorbed, the water sunk, and round 
im 


Dark earth appeared: so wrath divine 
appointed. 

—~ him bent high-branching trees fruit- 
laden, 


Rich with pomegranates, pears, and apples 
splendi 

And luscious figs were there, and verdant 
olives. 

But when the old man stretched his hand 
to grasp them, 

Up to the dusky clouds a tempest whirled 
them.”"—Book xi, 1. 582-592, . 


This is a good translation, and very 
literal indeed : scarcely a word of the 
original omitted, and scarcely a new 
one inserted. We think Dean Al- 
ford might be well content to be 
judged by it. There is no need to 
quote the Greek, for the learned 
or unlearned reader may be assured 
that he has here pretty nearly the 
phrases of Homer, and much of the 
order of his words. The question is, 
Does the following version by Mr. 
Worsley help towards putting the 
Greek poet’s thoughts and words into 
the equivalent English poetical lan- 
guage—or so far equivalent as the 
different structure of both verse and 
language may well allow—or does it 
merely introduce adventitious beau- 
ties of its own, changing, not trans- 
lating, Homer’s idea? 

“There also Tantalus in anguish s 
ne the stream of a translucent 
And to’ his chin welled ever the cold 
But when he rushed, in flerce desire to 

break : 
His torment, not one drop could he 
artak 


Pp e. 
For as the old man, stooping, seems to 
meet 
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That water with bis fiery lips, and slake 
The frenzy of wild thirst, around his feet, 
Leaving the dark earth dry, the shuddering 
waves retreat. 


Also the thick-leaved arches overhead 

Fruit of all savour in profusion flung, 

And ta clasp rich clusters seemed to 
she 

There citrons waved, with shining fruit- 
age hung, 

Pears and pomegranates, 
young, 

And the sweet-mellowing fig; but when- 
soe’er 

The old man, fain to cool his burning 


tongue, 
Clutched with his fingers at the branches 


olive ever 


fair, 
Can a strong wind, and whirled them sky- 
ward through the air.” 
—Book xi st. 80, 81. 


We are quite sure that this is 
vigorous poetry of a high order; 
we think that it represents truth- 
fully what Homer intended, in a 
form very pleasant to the English 
reader, and affects him in some- 
thing of the same manner as the 
original affects the classical scholar. 
The last pair of extracts shall be 
short. Here are the rival versions 
of the Song of the Sirens :— 


Sea famed Odysseus, come, Achma’s 

glory, 

Thy vessel stay, and to our singing heark- 
oa: 


. n: 
Never had any in dark ship gone by us, 
—, —_ sweet melody from our lips to 
ten ; 
Then went his way with joy, increased in 
wisdom. 
For pi. we know, whate’er in Troy the 


(tn 

And Trojans too by heaven's appointment 
suffered, 

And all that on the peopled earth hath 
happened.”—Atrorp, Book xii, 1, 184 


“ Hither, Odysseus, great Achaian name, 
Turn thy swift keel and listen to our lay; 
Since never pilgrim near these 

came 


In black ship, on the aeure fields astray, 
But heard our sweet voice ere he sailed 


away, 
ee * joy passed on, with ampler 
We know what labours were in ancient 
Wrought in’ wide Troia, as the gods as- 
We Re a from ‘land to land all toils of all 


mank 
—Wonrstey, Book xii. st, 27. 


These gre favourable specimens 
of both our translators; the Sirens’ 


24 
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“soul-piercing strain” evidently 
rings ‘in the ears of both. Dean 
Alford is here more poetical, Mr. 
Worsley more literal, than his wont. 
The former gives us line for line, 
as usual; and the necessities of his 
stanza have only forced upon the 
latter the single interpolation of 
the few words in italics. We leave 
both versions to the kindly criti- 
cism of our readers: it is quite 
possible to prefer the one without 
being insensible to the merits of 
the other; but if Homer is ever to 
be read with pleasure in a trafisla- 
tion by those who cannot under- 
stand the original, it must bear the 
mark, as Mr. Worsley’s does, of the 
poet’s hand as well as the scholar’s. 
No one can rise from a reperusal 
of the wondrous poems which bear 
the name of Homer, without feeling 
how much mystery hangs over them, 
which all the speculations of scholars 
have served rather to complicate 
than to clear away. To resolve the 
personalty of the old blind bard 
into a motley hand of rhapsodists, 
is so repugnant to all genuine poetic 
feeling, that we are thankful to find 
both our present translators assum- 
ing as a fact an identity of author- 
ship for the Ziad and the Odyssey, 


- of which Mr. Newman has confessed 


that he feels “no conviction.” It 
is much harder, and less delightful, 
to believe in twenty-four , Homers 
than in one. But who the poet 
was, whence he drew his subjects, 
and where he sang, are quéstions 
which recur’ again and again, in 
spite of the hopelessness of an 
answer. Is this combination of the 
simplest patriarchal manners with 
traces of a high civilisation, a real 
pictare of Greece before the Dorian 
migration, or is it an adaptation of 
Eastern legend? Is it, in some of 
its features, a picture painted from 
the life at all? The resemblance 
of the Homeric poems, in many re- 
markable features, to the tales of 
medieval chivalry, bas been noticed 
by more than one writer. The 

uliar caste of kings and chiefs— 
Fings and knights they are called 
in the Arthurian  stories—before 
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whom the “churls” tremble and fly 
like sheep, are common to both; 
their superhuman prowess in the 
battle, and their doughty perform- 
ances at the banquet, are of precisely 
the same type; the special protec- 
tion accorded to some favourite 
hero by a supernatural guardian; 
the entire freedom of the legends 
from any licentious sentiment; their 
purity of tone, in spite of a good 
deal of plain-speaking on subjects 
where the moderns are reticent ;— 
all have a very remarkable resem- 
blance. Helen is very like Guine- 
vere, and even Arthur’s death at the 
lands of Mordred—his_ illegitimate 
son—coincides curiously with the 
later legend of Ulysses slain by 
Telegonus, the fruit of his amour 
with Calypso. In both these cycles 
of fiction a state of things is repre- 
sented—whether we call it the 
“heroic age,” or the “age of chi- 
valry”"—which surely never existed 
in actual life, as the writers present 
it to us; and in both, the phase of 
civilisation—the magnificence of the 
properties and the scenery—is far 
beyond what the narrators could 
have seen and known in their own 
days. It would not be fair to take 
from the Homeric poems such in- 
stances as the gardens of Alcinous, 
and his palace with its “doors of 
gold” and “posts of silver;” these 
descriptions may fairly be set down 
to the poet’s imagination, since the 
whole episode is imaginative— 
though we cannot subscribe to Mr. 
Mure’s theory of its being a bur- 
lesque; or, again, the Shield of 
Achilles, which is an exceptional 
production of divine workmanship ; 
but let any reader compare the 
details of Menelaus’s palace at 
Sparta, as visited by Telemachus 
(iv. 78, 121, &.), “the gold, the 
electrum, the silver, and the ivory” 
—the high-roofed chambers, the 
golden distaff, the silver baths— 
with what Sparta or even Athens 
was in the historical days long after, 
and then explain to us, if this is 
only the natural licence of a poet’s 
imagination, what had that imagina- 
tion to draw from? Such ideas of 
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definite tangible splendour are not 
spontaneous to the poet of a rude and 
simple age, however much of the di- 
vine afjiatus he may have within him. 
If Helen’s use of the nepenthes, “ that 
brings forgetfulness of all ills,” be not 
in itself a reminiscence of the Eastern 
haschish, there is something strongly 
Oriental in the whole picture. If it 
be nothing more than a poet’s exag- 
gerated and idealised view of an ac- 
tual state of higher civilisation, which 
did really exist in the old Greek king- 
doms, and disappeared under the Do- 
rian Heraclids, it is a very singular 
record of a backward step in a nation’s 
history, and the Homeric poems are 
especially valuable for having preserv- 
ed to us the memorials of a state of 
society which would otherwise have 
passed altogether into oblivion. But 
it is singular that in the ancient Welsh 
poem Y Gododin, .by Aneurin Owen, 
of which the date is said to be about 
a.pv. 570, there are very sitilar pro- 
perties and scenery: “ knights in ar- 
mour of gold” and “ purple plumes,” 
riding on “ thick-maned chargers,” 
with “golden spurs,” who must—if 
ever they rode the Cambrian moun- 
tains—have been a very different race 
from the wild Welsh who held Ed- 
ward Longshanks at bay. Is this 
merely the common language of all 
poets? If so, how comes it to be com- 
mon to all? Were the Welsh who 
fought at the Oattraeth as superior in 
the scale of civilisation to their suc- 
cessors who fought at Conway, as the 
Spartarfs under Menelaus were to the 
Spartans under Leonidas? or was 
there some remote original, Oriental 
or other, whence this ornate military 
imagery passed into the poetry of so 
many different nations ? 

These seem questions of more in- 
terest than discussion: as to the geo- 
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graphy of what is, at the best, but a 

Greek romance. Whether Calypso’s 

isle was Malta,—whether Alcinous’s 

gardens were at Oorfu,— whether 

/Eolia might or might not have been 

“ Stromboli misplaced,”—whether the 

gulf of the Lestrygonians has become 
famous again for a scene almost as 

murderous as Homer’s, in the modern 

Balaclava,—these are speculations al- 

most as fanciful as to seek to identify‘ 
the localities in Sinbad’s remarkable 
voyages. So it is with the allegory, 
or supposed allegory, contained in the 
wanderings of the Ithacan pilgrim. 

Critics, from Eustathius downwards, 

have busied themselves in discover- 

ing, or inventing, some hidden mean- 

ing in every scene and character. 

They have dealt with the Odyssey as 
a certain school of patristic theology 

dealt with the Old Testament; they 

so busied themselves with parabolical 

interpretations that they. lost their 

sense of the simple meaning of the 

text. Calypso, and Circe, and the 

Sirens, may typify Pleasure ; Minerva 

may be “ the reasoning faculty ;” the 

fetters which boand Ulysses may be 
Daty and Self-control ; the wondrous 
herb Moly may mean either “ instruc- 

tion,” or “temperance,” or anything 

else; or the Lotophagi may be the 

Lutherans, and Antinous Doctor Mar- 

tin himself, in a prophetical sense, as 
the worthy Jacobus Hugo suggested ; 

but in the one case as much as in the 
other, Bacon’s brief criticism would 
truly apply—“ I do rather think the 
fable was first, and the exposition de- 
vised after.” These things are not 
Homer; they are but the mists which 

the Homerists have thrown round 

him. He moves among them all, a 

dark mysterious figure—vuzxri éovxs 

bnt nothing less than divine, 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF LANGUAGE, 


In the month of September 1861, 
there was a great gathering of philo- 
logists, etymologists, grammarians, 
and antiguarians, collected by rail- 
road from all the ends of Deutsch- 
land into the central and conven- 
‘jent city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
This was the twentieth’ meeting 
of the kind. Such meetings are 
becoming popular now, for travel- 
ling is cheap and swift, and they 
are resorted to by workers and 
amateurs in different branches of 
knowledge, as a means of comparing 
notes, taking stock of progress, and 
communicating ideas; and they are 
combined with gastronomic and other 
facilities. Papers are read, speeches 
made, and dinners eaten, with occa- 
sional excursions into the country 
as an appetiser. Many pleasant 
remembrances will dwell in the 
mind of the writer of this article 
from the expedition to see the 
Pompeian villa of King Ludwig of 
Bavaria at Aschaffenburg-on-the- 
Maine. It was a glorious autumn 
afternoon, preceded by a_ pleasant 
table-@hdte at the Ostendhall, a prac- 
tical joke having been played at the 
threshold of the garden by some wag- 

ish savant, who had chalked the 
image of a huge carnivorous.dog, with 
“ Cave canem,” on the pavement, 
which set off every one in good- 
humour. There was none of the 
bustle of ticket-taking, for a special 
train had been secured. Arrived 
in the land of beer, a long jocose 
rocession wound its way to the 
acsimile of the House of Pansa, 
standing on a rock at a_ bend 
of the Maine, commanding lovely 
views on each side, and landward the 
lower slopes of the Spessart-Gebirge. 
The house, inside and outside, was 
very perfect of its kind, and from the 
terrace was a fine looking-out over the 
meadows opposite, with a squadron 
of sky-blue Bavarian soldiers exer- 


cising on the greensward, as if they 
had been placed there to compliment 
our visit. Unfortunately, the Ger- 
man climate is spoiling the delicate 
frescoes ‘which imitate those with 
which the Roman house was embel- 
lished, illustrating in every room the 
domestic life, poetry, and mythology 
of classical times. However, there 
was enough left of the human forms 
portrayed to show us degenerate 
sedentary moderns how fallen we are 
from that type of human grace and 
beauty brought to perfection by the 
bath, the gymnasium,and the free-and- 
easy clothing in which the ancients re- 
joiced. They were not afraid of bright 
colours, for life was all brightness to 
them, and they did no more work 
than they could help. Godlike they 
certainly were, but like the gods of 
Epicurus. Our sober-hued phbilolo- 
gists felt their spirits a little damp- 
ed by the contrast, but this did not 
prevent them from thoroughly en- 
joying the festival with which the 
committee had provided them at 
“Die Harmonie,” and harmoniously 
consuming a fabulous number of 
bottles of so-called champagne, 
which, as they were’ really a kind of 
Hochheimer, were appropriately 
drunk to the accompaniment of the 
German “ Hoch!” which, being in- 
terpreted, is in English “ Hip, hip, 
hurrah |” - ° 
Simultaneously with the meeting 
of the jolly philologists at Frankfort 
was also a monster-meeting of jolly 
naturalists at Speyer, on the Upper 
Rhine. It was observed by some 
one that the meetings ought to 
have been combined, for that phi- 
lology is one kind of natural his- 
tory, a higher branch of that ethno-. 
logy which takes note of the phy- 
sical qualities of the human race. 
Certainly a great revolution has lately 
come to pass in the science of lan- 
guage, if science it is still “in strict- 
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ness to be called. Etymology has 
ceased to be guess-work, as it was in 
the time of Plato, and as it still re- 
mained in the time of Voltaire, who 
defined it as a science where the con- 
sonant was of little consequence, 
and the vowel of none at all. It 
now belongs to those branches of 
knowledge in which, as is the case 
with geology, the ascertained facts 
depend on Baconian induction, and 
are ascertained in proportion to the 
strength of the induction. The 
division of dead and living lan- 
guages has ceased to be, for no lan- 
guage has ever died in the sense 
that an individual dies; though its 
elements die and are born again, 
every one is continuous and perpe- 
tual as the human race itself. The 
Anglo-Saxon may appear to us mo- 
derns as a dead language, but this 
is only because we do not see with- 
_out much research the stream of 
changes by which it has passed into 
the modern English. Or if it be 
necessary to modify this statement, 
we may say that a language is only 
liable to that sort of accidental and 
violent death to which a race of 
men is occasionally liable. The red 
men of the West India Islands have 
been exterminated, and if they spoke 
a different language from the North 
American Indians, which is probably 
not the fact, their language would 
have died with them, but still not 
completely so. Language possesses 
even more vitality than any given 
race of men, for as long as places 
and things in America are called by 
Indian names, such as Mississippi, 
Susquehanna, Toronto, it cannot be 
said the Indian language is dead. 
The Hebrew certainly is a case 
where the race may be said to pos- 
sess more vitality than the language, 
for the Jews are all over the world, 
and retain everywhere their distinc- 
tive features, manners, customs, and 
religion, while their language in each 
case is that of the people amongst 
whom they live. But the Jews are 


a nation of mysterious and miracu- 
lous history, and the very way in 
which they speak other languages 
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may be cited in support of this in- 
destructibility of speech; for, on 
their words, as on their features, 
whatever be the tongue they speak, 
there is an undeniable Hebrew im- 
press. The study of Sanscrit and 
other Oriental languages has not 
only set the science of language on 
its proper footing, by opening a 
wide field for induction, but enables 
us to get hold of some infallible 
facts with regard to the history of 
prehistoric times, and furnishes us 
with a most valuable text of the re- 
liability of the actual records that 
have come down to us. The first 
of these great gains is an insight 
into the original unity of language. 
It is pretty well established that 
all the European languages of our 
day, with the exception of one or 
two curious specimens spoken in 
odd corners, emanated from one 
original tongue, which , philologists 
have agreed to call that of the 
Arians, or rather Aryans (to distin- 
guish them from the followers of 
the great heresiarch), the same may 
be inferred with regard to the 
classes of languages which have not 
been as yet so thoroughly examin- 
ed; nay more, it may be inferred 
that the Aryan language itself was 
but a branch of a common original 
world-wide mother-tongue. Not 
that this is a new fact, for we 
find it recorded in Genesis; but 
it is now placed on the footing 
of those scientific facts which have 
been put to the test of experience. 
The springs of the mystic river 
were declared to us before; and we 
were before able to watch the por- 
tion- of the course of the stream by 
which we are standing, but the in- 
termediate lands through which it 
flows were unexamined until now. 
As an example of the light which 
language throws on early history, 
we may cite the correction of the 
account of the first ages of Rome 
which is due to comparative gram- 
mar. The verification of Niebubr’s 
conjectures has been brought about 
by a science which was in its in- 
fancy in Niebuhr’s time, and even 
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Niebuhr is likely himself to under- 
go a process of correction from the 
game source. 

Now, however prone we may be, 
on conservative grounds, to look 
askance at that German system of an- 
alysing and raising objections which 
tends to dislocate all primeval re- 
cords, sacred and profane, we can- 
not stifle a secret rejoicing that the 
Roman historians who so sedulously 
cooked the bulletins of the early 
struggles of their nation should be 
taken down from the very high horse 
which they rode. The Romans, with 
all their grandeur, are by no means 
a lovable people. With regard to 
all the fine arts, they were Puritans 
minus religion. And one of the 
heaviest imputations under which 
they now lie, is that of having sup- 
pressed and ignored the Etruscans, 
a people of Greek-like character, to 
whom they+owed all the early cul- 
ture they possessed. The examina- 
tion of newly-discovered Tuscan 
memorials, and the labours of com- 
parative grammarians, have doubt- 
less to a certain extent been suc- 
cessfol in ‘exposing the arrogant 
boastfulness of Roman annals in 
reference to the early times of 
their republic. Niebuhr established 
satisfactorily, on the whole, that the 
so-called magnanimity of Lars Por- 
sena of Clusium, who withdrew his 
troops out of intense admiration of 
the people he was invading, re- 
solved itself into mulecting them of 
a large portion of their territory, 
and introducing a strong Etruscan 
e'ement into the senate. And now 
it turns out that the so-called 
Celeres, “ fast men” or “ knights,” 
were an Etruscan body, the word 
being a Latin translation of Luceres 
or dxveoers (the Greek and Etruscan 
languages having a common Pelas- 
gic origin); that Servius Tullius was 
an Etruscan prince, and not a slave, 
- as his name seems to denote ; that 
Lucumo was a title, and not a pro- 
per name (yyeuor, Greek; Herzog, 
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Germdn; Duke, English), and Lucius 
a. Latin adaptation of the same; 
that Lars being the Etruscan for 
yews, Hero, the Dii Lares of the 

omans were buat the canonised 
souls of Etruscan ancestors; that 
Lartius the dictator was a tempor- 
ary Etruscan king, his master of 
the horse being the commander of 
the Luceres, a Tuscan official; that 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus was him- 
self an Etruscan god, being, in the 
Etrurian mythology, Tina or Tinia 
(Zrv, Znvos, Greek); and thus that 
the Romans borrowed from the 
Etruscans, the most imposing part 


‘of their religion, the Latin tutelary 


deity being Mamers or Mars, whose 
symbol was the wolf, and that of 
the Sabines, Quirinus ;—in fact, that 
the whole of the politer elements 
of Roman strength were of Etrus- 
can origin, though the Romans had 
not the grace to acknowledge it.* , 
It is impossible to overrate the 
value of the historical study of 
language as a method of detecting 
ancient impostors, who must have 
lain down to die with the secret 
satisfaction that all evidence of 
their falsehoods had perished with 
them. 

It was an old notion that Jan- 
guage was conventional, that people 
had put their heads together, and 
agreed to give things and their rela- 
tions certain names by a vote of 
the majority, founded on the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage, But it 
is more consistent with probability 
to suppose that language is a 
growth of the human race—that it 
sprang out of its organisation and 
brain, just as the bair of the Euro-. 
pean and the wool of the negro 
spring out of their respective scalps ; 
and that not only the languages of 
men, but the imperfect dialects of 
the inferior animals, spring out of 
their organisation, perfect and im- 
perfect in exact proportion to the 
physical organisation itself. ; 

Consistently with this view, we 





* See Revue des Deux Mondes, November 1861. 
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find language literally articulate— 
that is, forming itself into head and 
body and members, organs of diges- 
tion, respiration, locomotion, &c.— 
in nouns and verbs and particles, 
till the complete sentence or period 
represents the complicated struc- 
ture of the human body or soul 
from which if procaeds;* and in 
proportion to the subordinated 
structure of the inferior animals 
is the subordination of the speech 
which is respectively current among 
them. Not that we are able to 
take the full measure of this lan- 
guage of beasts, any more than we 
- ean realise the keenness of the fox- 
hound’s scent or the eagle’s vision, 
for they somehow or other manage 
by sounds, apparently simple to us, 
to communicate complex ideas to 
each other; while we seem to hear 
but one sound—just as all sheep 
appear to every one not a shepherd 
to have one face—their ears can 
perhaps detect not only shades of 
meaning, but individual voices. 
Lords as we are of the creation, we 
ean neither fly with the bird, nor 
dive with the fish, and in some re- 
spects the mind of our daily brute 
companions is as much a sealed 
book to our ken, as even the world 
of higher intelfigences than our own. 
When we talk of animals speaking, 
we may seem to be thinking of the 
fables of sop, or the charming 
tales of Hans Christian Andersen. 
These fables, indeed, are not so 
entirely fabulous; if they were so, 
they would not be so interesting to 
children. Animals have doubtless 
their loves and quarrels, their social 
and political questions, as well as 
we have, and they discuss them in 
languages perfectly intelligible to 
each other. Our fable-writers only 
foree the truth by translating the 
supposéd ideas of beasts into our 
languages, and making their rela- 
tions somewhat too complicated 
and human. On the whole, all the 
definitions of man must be taken 
with a qualification. He is the 
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“rational animal,” say the logicians ; 
but the dog draws, syllogistic con- 
clusions, and man does some things 


more irrational than any. other 
animal in the creation. Is he 
“the cooking animal?’ Only 


the Frenchman; and other animals 
wait till their food gets high, and 
nature cooks it for them. Is he 
the bread-making animal? Bees do 
the same? The paper-making ani- 
mal? Wasps do the same. The 
slave-holding animal? A tribe of 
ants was found by Dr. Livingstone 
which enslave another tribe. Is 
he the drunken animal? Pigs get 
drunk when they have an opporta- 
nity. Is he the animal with hands? 
Gorillas have four. Perhaps he is 
the animal with two hands and two 
feet, and this is the nearest ap- 
proach to a physical definition 
which we can arrive at. But. this 
takes no hold on his higher nature. . 
Other animals are masons, uphol- 
sterers, carpenters—to wit, solitary 
bees. Other animals build tents, 
if not houses—to wit, our friends 
the African apes; bowers and play- 
grounds—to wit, the bower-birds. 
Other animals can speak articu- 
lately by force of imitation—to 
wit, the parrots, those monkeys of 
birds; so that even Homer’s pégones 
dvBeunor falls to the ground. Is 
“the writing animal” % safe defini- 
tion? The wasps may possibly 
write on their paper in ink invi- 
sible to us. But we have it at last: 
Man is an animal that writes articles. 
To this definition we feel pretty sure 
that no exception can be made; and 
having established this, we plume. 
our especial selves on the fact that 
we have obtained a stand-point, as 
the Germans say, which the brate 
creation cannot reach. After ail, 
old Homer may have had a prophetia 
insight into the truth, and we have 
only to translate pégoy into “ article 
writing,” instead of  articulately 
speaking, to make his definition tally 
with our own, 

The - nearest known language in 





* Beker, Organismus der Sprache. 
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importance to that of man is that 
of the dog, expressing itself in the 
different modulations of barking, 
howling, and whining. Barking is 
said to be an attribute of the civil- 
ised dog alone, as the upward curl 
of the tail is supposed to belong to 
him alone. If so, it is perhaps an 
imitation of human language. The 
bark of a dog is $0 expressive even 
to us, that we know from the tone 
of it pretty well his general mean- 
ing; nor is it less expressive to 
other animals who are nearly his 
equals in intelligence. The horse, 
with whom he,has a peculiar sym- 
pathy, knows whether the bark 
be a canine “Good morning” or a 
declaration of war, and prepares 
his lips to kiss or his heels to kick 
accordingly. But the bark, the 
how], and the whine, taken to- 
gether, fully correspond with the 
ascertained character of the dog. 
The gameness of a little dog is tested 
by fanciers by holding him up by his 
tail or paw. If he does not whine, 
he is pronounced to be of a good 
plack. 


“°Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest 


Bay deep-mouthed welcome when we draw 


near home; 

‘Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we 
come”— . 


the dog’s bark and the human look 
heralding the same greeting. How 
very musical, all sportsmen know, 
is the voice of the hounds when 
hunting on a good scent, or gaining 
on the game!—how intelligent the 
speaking of the one old hound who 
has really found the fox! The 
huntsman well knows his decided 
“T have it” from the undecided 
“T think I have it” of the conceited 
young beginners. And how dreac- 
fully anmusical is the monotonous 
bark of a chained-up dog, when he 
wants to bore you into letting him 
loose! The different voices of the 
dog, taken together, express the 
character of him given by Aristotle, 
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as being a creature passionate, affec- 
tionate, and wheedling.* The horse, 
though less demonstrative, is no less 
expressive when he likes; but he is 
an actor rather than a talker, and 
expresses his emotion by his mus- 
cular movements quite as much as 
by his voice. And how noble is 
his neighing ig comparison with the 
nasal vulgarity of the ass’s bray! 
In every animal, the voice it utters 
is as an emanation of its ‘whole 
nature. The ancients were so im- 
pressed with the correspondence of 
the voice with the whole nature of 
the animal, that they ascribed a 
song to the dying swan. It was 
not possible, they thought, that a 
creature so magnificent should not 
make a music on the waters equal to 
the harmony of its motions. In 
the different classes of the animal 
kingdom, animals corresponding in 
habits and physical nature have 
corresponding voices. The cat hisses 
when it is angry and frightened at 
the same time; so does the owl, 
the cat of birds. The monkey 
screams and mocks, so do the whole 
family of parrots and their con- 
geners, the monkeys of birds. The 
note of the duek is not much unlike 
the grunt of the hog, with a modi- 
fication in a hollow-roofed mouth ; 
they are creatures of like habits. 
If we deseend lower in creation, 
animals of less perfect organisation 
have no voice at all, or a voice 
merely external and mechasical, like 
the chirping of the cricket or the 
hum of the bee. The animal then 
has become a kind of locomotive 
machine of nature, without indi- 
viduality, and merges at last into 
the polype, and that fixed machine, 
the plant. 
With regard to the names of 
animals, it is not impossible that 
in some cases we accidentaily use 
the name that was given to them 
in the primeval language, when 
“Adam gave names to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and to 
every beast of the field.” Such 
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names would be those that imitate 
most. nearly the voice of the animal 
itself, such as cuckoo, pee-wit, paon 
(French), dog,. hog, pig. We used 
the word accidentally aidvisedly, 
because in*some cases, in a second- 
ary and derived language, the name 
has come round again to an imita- 
tion of the animal’s voice, having 
previously diverged. Paon, for 
instance, represents the note of the 
peacock more truly than the Ger- 
man Pfau, the Latin pavo, or the 
Greek ods, though they are all 
manifestly derived from the note 
of the bird. With regard to our 
familiar substantives, dog, hog, 
pig, they seem among the very 
oldest words of the English lan- 
guage. They may have come from 
the very first inhabitants of our 
islands, even those who preceded 
the Celts. Dog is a word which 
approaches to an imitation of the 
bark of the animal, while pig and 
hog perhaps represent a squeak and 
a grunt respectively. The names 
of animals are of different deriva- 
tion in different languages, accord- 
ing to the temperament of the no- 
menclators and that quality of the 
animal that happened to impress 
itself most forcibly on their atten- 
tion. In the Oriental languages a 
well-known animal has as many 
names as a well-known divinity, 
according to his qualities or attri- 
butes. Our Saxon ancestors, or 
rather, their forefathers, appeared 
to be struck with the dog’s power 
of seizing ;. they therefore called him 
“the Seizer” (not Omsar), and it is 
expressed by a root which we find 
in the Latin “‘prehendo” and our 
“hand” under the names of cyan, 
Sanscr.; xvev, Greek; canis, Latin; 
chien, French; hund, German; 
hound, English. The horse, the mu- 
tual friend of the dog and ourselves, 
seems amongst his many names to 
have received one from his neigh, 
that represented by eguus, Latin; 
iznos, (ivvos, yivvos), Greek (compare 
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évos), and probably by some v 
simple root in the common origin 
language ; while other designations of 
him are cefl, Welsh ;* whence 

lus, Jatin; cheval, French; gaul? 
German, and ross, German; horse, 
English ; pferd, German; prad, Eng- 
lish. 


The respective dispositions of the 
naming races are indicated by the 
names they gave to natural, and es- 
pecially living objects. The Greeks 
seem to have possessed above all 
other nations a feeling for physical 
beauty and harmony. They called 
the world 6 xéouos, or the Beauty 
emphatically ; and the highest prin- 
ciple of virtue 7d xanav, or fairness, 
a word by which we ourselves not 
ungracefully designate the more 
mathematical equity which we get 
from the Latins. It has been said 
by shortsighted moderns that the 
ancients had little feeling for beau- 
tifal scenery. It is true they did 
not anatomise it, and praise its seve- 
ral parts, like our descriptive poets 
and others. They loved it and re- 
vered it too much for that; every 
beantifal object of nature was the 
dwelling of a divinity, or the body 
of which a divinity was the soul; 
every river came out of the urn of 
a river-god; every mountain was 
alive with Oreads, every fountain 
had its Naiad, every tree’ its Dryad. 
The sky was burning with deity, the 
earth was teeming with deity, the sea 
was bounding with gods, and even 
the regions of everlasting night 
were the kingdom of gloomy Dis. 
The characteristic of the Greek no- 
menclature was pre-eminently pic- 
turesqueness. For instance, the 
animal called by us “serpent,” 
“the creeper” (from Latin serpens ; 
Greek, Zpxwv), and by the Germans 
“schlange,” the twiner, they called 
dgus, Or Spaxwv, “the creature that 
seeks or looks.” And why? Because 
they were fascinated by its dread- 
ful gaze, and connected it with 
the power of the evil eye. And 





* See Mr. F. Newman’s Intrusive Elements of Latin. 
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they called the antelope also dopxds, 
from its lovely eyes. From the 
sharpness of his sight they named 
the Lynx, as Lynceus, the Homeric 
hero; and from his steadfast wait- 
ing gaze perhaps the lion himself. 
Philoctetes in his desert island, in 
the midst of his agonies of pain, finds 
a pleasure in the tribes of “ joy- 
eyed beasts.” The favourite epithet 
of the favourite goddess of Athens 
was yravyonis, Athene, the bright- 
eyed (not blue-eyed), and from this 
epithet, in all probability, the yaav§, 
or owl, was attached to her as a 
satellite, being so called from his 
sharp-sightedness in the night. The 
Greeks are called by Homer “the 
quick-glanciug,” éacxanes; (compare 
the “Swinden Blicken” of Hagene 
in the Nibelungen Lied), since the 
eye was to them especially the light 
of the body and the window of the 
soul. Even so did they call the light- 
ing acreany, from the zigzag flash ; 
while our word and the Latin “ ful- 
wr,” and the French “ éclair,” are 
ess graphic. The orb of the sun 
was to them the great eye that 
looked from heaven, and the sea 
lying calm in his gaze was called 
yornvn, yanvn, or the sheen. Thus 
Anacreon tells the painter to paint 
the eyes of his mistress “ suffused 
in calm sheen.” Next to bright- 
ness, colour seems to have impressed 
the Greek imagination. Their word 
for man, dvgwnos, may possibly 
mean the “ blooming-faced.” Homer 
always speaks of the youthful love- 
mate of Achilles as Briseis with 
the beautiful cheeks, and Sophocles 
addresses Eros as “thou that dost 
hold thy night-watch in the delicate 
cheeks of a damsel.” They had one 
word, xoggvecos, which we translate 
“purple,” which signified at once 
brightness and that rich red colour 
which is the king of colours as well 
as the colour of kings. No word 
in any other language will exactly 
hit it. Sometimes it even signifies 
the deep rich hue of the sea under 
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a storm-cloud, which the “ bruno 
bruno” of Dante would most. aptly 
express. One of the Latin elegiac 
poets applies it to snow when de- 
scribing a lady’s bosom, 

“ Pectora purpurea candidiora nive,” 
which, unless it were for the epi- 
thet “ candidus,” “ glancing-white,” 
we might suppose was a simile 
taken from the rosy flush on the 
Alpine summits, with which all 
Swiss tourists are so well acquaint- 
ed. The climax of all beauty to 
the Greek mind was the goddess 
Aphrodite, the “ foam-born,” called 
simply by the Romans or Etruscans 
“Venus,” Vana, Sanscrit, the “ fair 
one.” This goddess almost always 
has the epithet golden. Why, it is 
hard to say, except for general rea- 
sons. Yet by the old Norsemen 
gold was called the fire of the sea.* 
Some primeval legend may have 
ascribed its origin to the luminous 
froth of the waves at night. The 
Greeks and Norsemen were alike 
in their love of yachting and cruis- 
ing. Now, of all scenes on the face 
of God’s earth none is more beauti- 
ful than a deeply-quiet creek be- 
tween rocks when the storm has 
blown over, the sun has set, the 
moon has come out, and the sea is 
just breaking with a heavy swell, 
every ripple throwing back circles 
and wavy lines of phosphorescent 
gold. The Greek sailor, as he felt the 
influence of the scene, always rather 
sensuously inclined, thought that 
something must be born of it, and 
his imagination conjured ‘up Aphro- 
dite, the daughter of the golden 
foam, in aerial fairness relieved 
against the dusky headland, and 
he said his evening prayer to her 
and slept in peace. It is easy from 
the Greek language to divine that 
the Greeks would be a nation of 
poets, painters, and sculptors, and 
also that they delighted in the sea. 
Their language is fall of marine 
metaphors, the similes of their 
poets are in a great measure fished 





* See Dr. Dasent’s Story of Burnt Njal. 
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up from the deep. In this latter par- 
ticular they resemble ourselves, or 
rather the Danish element in our na- 
tionality, which is in fact the noble 
and poetical element in our life, 
‘as opposed to the prosaic, ignoble, 
and commercial. Of all languages 
existent, the ancient Greek is the 
most plastic and versatile, equally 
adapted both for poetry and for 
prose, the most finely balanced and 
euphonious, the most subtle and 
searching, the most transparently 
clear as well as the most mysteri- 
ously profound. That the Greeks 
were the fathers of Art and Science, 
we bear witness by borrowing from 
them our best artistic and scientific 
terms. There is, however, a sterner 
strength in the Roman language. 
With the Greeks knowledge was 
power, and wisdom was goodness ; 
with the Romans power was know- 
ledge, and goodness was wisdom. 
The Greek idea of virtue was dgérn, 
“ fittingness,” “harmony ;” the Ro- 


man “virtus,’ manhood. Their 
very countenances spoke their re- 
spective languages. The Greek’s 


face was perfect; straight nose and 
forehead, angles of eyes Ylevated, 


the Apollo Belvidere being his 
archetype. On the Roman's face 
was— 


“The eagle’s beak between the eyes, 

That never saw a conqueror.” 

There was want of harmony in 
his proportions, but an excess of 
ay and in consistency with 

is character, his language is terse 
and stern. The words obey the 
word of command, keep their time— 
are all obedient, as it were, to mar- 
tial law. The rhythmic flow of the 
sentences is like the even tramp 
of the legions. Rome got her 
words for the objects of peace from 
Greeks and Etruscans; her words 
for war and law she carved herself 
out of her Latin heart-of-oak. The 
language of a country will thus 
tell which of the races composing it 
was the conquering race, or, if there 
was more than one, in what order. 
In the French and Italian lan- 
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guages the martial words are of 
German origin, which indicates a 
German conquest; while in latter 
days the compliment has been re- 
turned, and the Germans and others 
have adopted from the French a 
military nomenclature, paying an 
unconscious tribute to their superior 
cultivation of the art of war, if not 
to their conquests, in wodern times. 
It is singular to see how, with the 
decadence of the Roman empire, the 
Roman language declined. Taci- 
tus made an indignant attempt to 
brace it up, but. overdid his work, 
and found few imitators. As the 
Romans and their language got 
weaker, the barbarians got stronger, 
and their grand rugged Gothic 
tongues took the same place with 
respect to the Roman that the 
Latin did of old with respect to 
the Greek. The mother tongue of 
Rome, in passing to her children, 
has lost her strength while gaining 
other qualities. What the French 
language has lost in power it has 
gained in neatness and superficial 
brilliancy ; it is “simplex mundi- 
tiis,” like Horace’s Pyrrha. What 
the Italian has lost in power, it has 
gained in grace and that pecaliar 
euphony which renders it the fittest 
of all  iermaond for singing. What 
the Spanish has lost in power it has 
gained in pomp and that peculiar 
euphony which makes it sound per- 
haps more finely than any other 
when simply spoken; but it has 
attracted to itself other elements of 
power from the Arabic, so that, on 
the whole, *with its Portuguese sis- 
ter, it is perhaps the fittest living 
representative of the language of 
Latium. Italian and Spanish both 
betoken nations who are not in a 
harry with their lives, who take 
them on the whole quietly and 
gracefally. French tells of a people 
all excitement, who rush from one 
idea to another, and, if not perpeta- 
ally amused with some new toy, 
will make mischief in the world. 
The relations of German and Eng- 
lish are much the same. The Ger- 
man language is circumstantial and 
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long-winded—in fact, button-hold- 
ing. Ours is terse, swift, compact, 
straight to the point, fitted to be 
said or sung at sea, where a minute 
in a movement makes all the differ- 
ence of life or death. So it is the 
most monosyllabic of the German 
tongues. We are in a desperate 
hurry to live, even more so than the 
French, because we want to do some 
new business just as they want 
some new pleasure, and business is 
greedier even than pleasure. How 
irreverent both of us are with some 
ancient names! we call Martius Tul- 
Jius Cicero Tully, Marcus Antonius 
Mark Antony, Titus Livius Lnoy 
and Tite Live. We English call Aris- 
toteles Aristotle, while our gallant 
allies dock him down into Aristote. 
One observation cannot fail to 
strike those who compare the an- 
cient classical languages with the 
modern, and that is the entire ab- 
sence of what we call vulgarity in 
the ancients. And this is because 
wealth worship was comparatively 
unknown to them. We serve either 
God or Mammon, while with them 
Plutus was a very subordinate sort 
of divinity. The gentleman of the 
Greek was the xadroxtyasids, “ the 
man beautiful and good ; ” of the Ro- 
mans, the “vir factus ad unguem,” 


the “ perfectly-finished man,” homme _ 


comme il faut; he was formerly 
even with us the gentile man, or 
“man of good family;” he is now, 
with the mass of the people, “ the 
well-off man, who does not exter- 
nally disgrace his position.” The 
Greeks and Romans hafl no name 
for “snob” or “rotdrier,” which 
showed that the thing itself, though 
it must have existed among them, 
had not become one of the ‘powers 
that be. Their great authors were 
never vulgar, though there are few 
of them without an element of black- 
guardism. As for the rich, they 
disliked them politically as likely to 
become oligarchs, but spoke of them 
derisively a3 oj nayées, “the thick,” 
or “the warm.” In all the Greek 
and Latin authors there are no such 
self-damnatory idioms as “ how much 
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is he worth?” and “ combien épousez- 
vous?” between which it is hard to 
assign the palm of baseness. We be- 
lieve it is Grimm who gives the pre- 
ference to the English among modern 
languages, because, like the Duke 
of Wellington’s army in Spain, it 
can go anywhere and do anything. 
There is no purpose to which it 
cannot turn its hand. Like the 
German, it is good for poetry; 
like the French, it is good for prose ; 
if the words are well picked and 
chosen, as by Burns and Moore, it 
is even good for song. Of all mo- 
dern languages, it is probably the 
most hardy, because it clips its 
words close to the root, and can 
live and thrive in all climates. 
When mixed with other tongues 
as French in Canada, and French 
and German in ‘the United States 
—it has a knack of superseding 
them. And yet it is a language in 
which the original structural beauty 
has been sacrificed more than per- 
haps any other. It is a thoroughly 
unprincipled language; not in the 
sense that the French say “ perfide 
Albion,” but in having no fixed 
principl@ of grammar. It is not a 
dainty feeder, but derives words 
and phrases from all sources, and 
digests them into its own body, only 
requiring that they should be availa- 
ble for expressing its meanings. 
Those who look at it all round may 
find fault, but they cannot deny 
that it works well and wears well. 
It is like the English Constitution, 
in this respect, and perhaps also the 
English Church, full of inconsis- 
tencies and anomalies, yet flourish- 
ing in defiance of theory. It is 
like the English nation, the most 
oddly governed in the world, but 
withal the most loyal, orderly, and 
free. It has this great advantage 
over its more. symmetrical High 
German sister, that when it wished 
to ‘vary an idea, or describe the 
species of a genus, it is not obliged 
to make a compound from a single 
source, but can vary a Saxon word 
with a Latin or French, a Welsh or 
a Greek. For instance, a dog is the 
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genus, and hound is the species. 
The Germans must say “ jagt-hund.” 
We have “needle” and “ pin”—the 
Germans, sewing-needle and stick- 
ing-needle. For glove the Germans 
say hand-shoe, when they might as 
well say foot-glove. We say feather 
and pen, the Germans writing feather. 
In science the German puritanism 
is most unhandy; we go at once to 
the Greek spring, and while they 
say ‘ water-stuff-gas,’ we quietly 
reply “hydrogen.” When we want 
picturesque words, we use Anglo- 
Saxon or Norse, especially when 
we wish to describe outward things; 
when we want words to tell our 
own impressions or feelings, we 
generally use Latin ones—our Saxon 
language being objective, and our 
Latin subjective. Thus, in good 
English, our meaning is generally 
seen from the language from which 
we draw our words. We speak of 
swiftness of foot and rapidity of 
intelligence. The more select form 
is supposed to be that of Latin ori- 
gin, and thus it is that, used to 
denote logical second intentions— 
for instance, “manuscript” as com- 
pared with “handwriting’—it is 
ridiculous when any pedant tries 
to curb this versatility of our fan- 
guage, and make its Anglo-Saxon 
element do all the work, as some 
author is said to have done, who, 
wishing to write an essay “on the 
impenetrability of matter,” headed 
it “on the unthoroughfaresomeness 
of stuff.” The English language is 
the great Scripture drag-net, which 
takes up of all kinds, selects and 
keeps the good, and throws away 
the useless. Practical application 
is its constant object. And here 
the people are as the language. 
Napoleon was never so illogical as 
when he called us a nation of shop- 
keepers, though we are in truth 
a shopkeeping nation, Our com- 
mon slang would tell that tale, 
when we talk of being posted up 
in a subject, of shutting up, of 
taking stock, of striking a balance, 
of being up to the mark (though 
this may be a term of the ring). 
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In every department we have pro- 
duced what Emerson calls Repre- 
sentative Men. We have men of 
war—Wellingtons and Nelsons; 
men of peace—Messrs. Pease, Stu 

and Co., and John Bright (though 
he seems to be forgetting himself 
in the matter of America); poets— 
Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Scott, ° 
Tennyson, &c.; painters—Reynolds, 
Hogarth, Turner; men of science 
and philosophers—Newton, Bacon, 
and a hundred others; historians, 
orators, politicians,  cotton-lords, 
and railway kings. The list is end- 
less. But all these men used the 
words of the English language for 
their purposes, and the English lan- 
guage to a great extent, engendered 
them, and made them what they 
have been. The crop of general in- 
tellect has reached quite as high an 
average in France; but France can- 
not point to such a race of Titans 
as these, afd this is perhaps owing 
to the trammels imposed on her by 
her stereotyped and intractable lan- 
guage. The same may be said with 
even more truth of Germany. Ger- 
many is the great European $gorrio- 


trewv, or thought-factory. She 
makes thoughts and _ theories for 
the world as Manchester does 


printed calicoes, and other nations 
wear them. 

There is no European language so 
perfect in itself as the German. 
Although it borrows foreign words, 
it marks them in such a manner 
that they ever remain distinct; it 
relies on its own resources to express 
every idea, and in this its success is 
marvellous. It resembles Greek 
especially in its power of composi- 
tion and variety of inflexion. It 
has the double advantage of in- 
flexion and construction by particles, 
and as it keeps the meaning of its 
roots clear throughout, it hugs the 
idea more closely, and is more logi- 
cal and distinctive than any other 
modern language. It is thus able 
to dive into speculative depths 


where no translation can follow it, 
and is thus emphatically the lan- 
guage of philosophy. 


Unlike the 
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French, which glides over the sur- 
face, it turns the soul of thought 
inside out. It possesses an infinite 
within it, where the mind is free to 
lose itself in its own labyrinths and 
obscurities, as the language never 
departs from the side of the thought. 
It is the language of sentiment and 
* romance, as its quaint old-fashioned 
characters denote, and thus adapts 
itself as well to songs of sentiment 
and melancholy longing. as_ the 
Italian does to songs of passion and 
present enjoyment. But it has, 
withal, the disadvantage of being 
unpractical, like the people that 
speak it. Theorising more upon 
government than any other in the 
world, they have not yet learnt the 
art of governing themselves, or even 
of coalescing into a State. They re- 
main still a nation’ of splendid 
dreamers, and have not yet become 
a people of doers. German, as 
might be expected, is nfore suitable 
to poetry than to ordinary prose. 
The words, with their double end- 
ings and rhythmic cadences, fall as 
naturally into metres as the ancient 
Greek, though from the greater 
number of consonants they are not 
quite sufficiently agile to dance 
in the identical measures of the 
Greeks. While the most natu- 
ral measure to the Greeks appears 
to have been the dactylic, ana- 
pestic, or the iambic of six feet, 
the German seems to ran more 
easily in the iambic of five feet, or 
Miltonian metre; while English ap- 
pears to be most itself in the octo- 
syllabic, iambic, or trochaic. 
more deli¢ate metres, indeed, like 
the dactylic, do not seem to suit 
languages which have substituted 
-accent in a great measore for quan- 
tity. It is hard to translate Ger- 
man into English poetry without 
inserting more words, as the poeti- 
cal word in English is generally a 
shorter one—that is, if the metres 
are to be strictly observed ; and the 
poverty of English in double-end- 
ing rhymes adds to this difficulty. 
And, vice versd, a corresponding dif- 
ficulty exists in translating English 
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poetry into German. It would be 
hard to say whether English or 
German in itself is the more fit for 
poetry; but no doubt the kind of 
poetry that has been written in 
each has been affected by the nature 
of the vehicle. Shakespeare, had he 
written jn German, would probably 
have written more like Goethe and 
Schiller; and they, had they writ- 
ten in English, would have written 
more like Shakespeare, allowing for 
the differences of dates. Had Ten- 
nyson written in German, being, as 
he is, the most German of our poets, 
he might not have possessed the 
objective element in his writings 
which assimilates him to Words- 
worth, keeping his eye always open 
to external nature. - 

In some respects, that of ability 
to portray the inner man, and the 
shades or rather nuances (for we 
want the French word) of thoughts 
and feelings, English may be pro- 
nounced inferior to German for pur- 
poses of poetry; but, on the other 
hand, we are enriched with a store 
of words pregnant, with meaning 
and beauty, and chiefly applicable 
to description, which we derive 
from the non-German sources of 
our language, and a variety ot 
words to express the same thing, 
by which we get rid of unpleasant 
reiterations. For instance, how 
many words we have for colour! 
Our painters have a fund of mate- 
rials in colours, tints, hues, dyes, 
and pigments. Byron thus avoids 
reiteration :— 

“Where the tinte of the earth, and the hues of 

the sky, 

In colour though varied in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye.” 

The Germans have only “farbe” 
for all this. And indeed their lan- 
guage seems to want eyes for na- 
tural objects, else why have they 
no word for pink? They call it 
bluss-roth, pale-red, which it is not, 
or nelkenfarbig; but nelke is as 
much a carnation as a pink, where- 
as we make a difference between 
the colours. Nor have they spe- 
cialised a word corresponding to 
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russet. “Reddish,” no doubt, was 
its French derivation, but we were 
able to specialise by borrowing a 
new word. What weighty mono- 
syllables are dusk, and dun, and 
dank, and damp, and dim! + While 
there are “sumpfe,” or swamps, in 
Germany, there are in the British 
Isles also morasses, marshes, and 
mosses, and bogs and fens. -While 
the Germans have only land-seas, 
we have ijiakes and tarns and 
meres, though the latter word, as 
“meer,” is certainly applied by 
them to the sea at large. Then 
again, while they have the “ Thal” 
and the “ Slucht,’ we have val- 
leys, vales, dales, dells, ravines, 
gorges, glens, and coombs—a trea- 
sure of poetic words, of Latin, Ger- 
man, and Celtic origin. While they 
have winds, we have also breezes, 
and blasts, and gales, and gusts. 
In the nomenclature of natural 
history our language is the richer. 
The Germans give the common 
name of “ weiss-fisch” to our dace 
and chub, and other species. They 
have the common name of “bran- 
nen” for our springs and fountains, 
the latter word in English signify- 
ing a spring in a more or less arti- 
ficial state. 

When we step across the Channel, 
we find the Frence language richer 
than either the English or the Ger- 
man in all words significative of the 
relations of social life. French is par 
excellence the language of small-talk. 
What a host of words there are for 
small-talk itself! Causer, jacer, 
babiller, jaboter, bavarder, caqueter, 
dégoiser, jaspiner! And what a 
wealth of expressions for all social 
relations, pains, and pleasures! For 
pleasure the French have plaisir, 
agrément, délices, divertissement, 
amusement, jouissance, recréation, 
joie, volupté, bonheur ; for roguery 
and mischief-making, ruse, four- 
berie, jriponnerie, espiéglerie, per- 
Jidie, chicane, cabale, intrigue, liai- 
son, clique, coterie, some of which 
words we are, to the credit of 


our language, obliged to borrow. 
And how peculiarly polite the 
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French are in glossing over what 
is unpleasant to be said! There is 
no language in which a deadly in- 
sult may be so delicately conveyed 
as in French. It is like the prick 
of a fine rapier in a vital part, not 
so wide as a church-door, as Mer- 
cutio says, but enough to make one 
a grave man. It is rade to tell a 
constable to keep an eye on a man, 


courteously severe to put a gentle- . 


man under the surveillance of the 
police. It is a solemn thing to 
warn an editor, but friendly to 
give him an “avertissement.” On 
the whole, it is a language which 
drops oi] on the wheels of society, 
and makes them turn without grat- 
ing or creaking, so that it is 
especially adapted for diplomacy, 
in which difficult and disagreeable 
things have to be said with every 
show of courtesy. It is a language 
of doing rather than of suffering; 
with us it is cold, with the French 
il fait froid ; with us a man suf- 
Jers shipwreck, with the French id 
Jait naufrage. The French are a 
social people, while we are solitary 
savages. We stand on our own 
legs and the broad basis of our 
several individualities. “An Eng- 
lishman’s house is his castle’—cha- 
teau would not render the word. 
An English lady is “at home,” a 
French lady regoit. When we want 
to make ourselves attended to, we 
call out, “I say; the French say, 
“ Dites-donc,” as the Germans say, 
“ Horen Sie.” The Germans have, 
in one respect, overdone French 
politeness) We have a common 
mode of address for every one in 
the second person plural. The 
French keep the first. person singu- 
lar for their intimates, and so do 
the Germans; while the Germans 
use the third person plural as a 
polite address, and the third person 
singular when they wish to be —_ 
reserving the second person pl 

as honorific, or as the exact plaral 
of the second person singular. The 
Spaniards and Italians, however, 
even descend to fawning civility, 
the former addressing you as “ oues- 
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tra merced,” and the latter as “ ec- 
cellenza,” or its equivalent “ella,” 
as if you were an archbishop or a 
plenipotentiary. But the Spaniard 


overdoes it, for his hospitality more’ 


often consists in telling you that 
his house is yours than in really 
making you at home in it. If we 
come to the comparison of the struc- 
ture of sentences, each of the three 
great languages of Europe maintains 
its character. French tells its story 
clearly and shortly throughout; 
English demands some attention to 
‘the meanings in which words are 
used; but German keeps the atten- 
tion suspended to the end, requiring 
you to keep step throughout, the 
dénouement of the sentence being 
often entirely unexpected. A Ger- 
man, it is said, will spin a long 
yarn, give a puff of smoke with his 
pipe, and thén add an “aus,” or an 
“ab” or an “iiber,” which is the 
key of the whole grammatical struc- 
ture. You ca#not see his drift till 
he has finished. The characteristics 
of the three great languages of 
modern Europe—English, French, 
and German—are at present very 
distinct and separate. As_ time 
goes on, it may be expected that 
they will assimilate more and more. 
All educated people in either coun- 
try will feel themselves under the 
necessity of becoming more or less 
acquainted with the languages and 
literature of the other two, until, 
like a sculptured group of graces, 
the three throw their arms over 
each other’s shoulders, and stand 
together, each equally beautiful— 
beautiful each with an individual 
beauty, yet having in each case a 
sisterly resemblance to that of the 


@ Temaining pair. 


It .is impossible to overrate the 
value of the study of language in 
the spirit of patient investigation 
and comparison,— comparison not 


‘only of one language with another, 


but of the different dialects of the 
game language, and of different 

riods in the development of a 
ccc Through language, con- 
trasts and likenesses are discovered 
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in contemporaneous nations which 
would never have struck the super- 
ficial observer, an@ throtigh language 
studied historically a series of pho- 
tographic pictures is brought to 
light, representing the mind and 
manners of bygone ages, stamped 
by a natural process far more faith- 
fully—if not so flatteringly in some 
cases—than in the pictures which 
men have painted, and in the ac- 
counts which men have'‘written. In 
fact, such information reaches be- 
yond any written or traditional re- 
cords into the night of the past. 

The earliest known ‘records, if we 
except those that refer to the origin 
of man, tell us of Jews and Arabs, 
Greeks and Egyptians and Hin- 
doos: whereas we possess in lan- 
guage tolerable evidence of the ex- 
istence of the common forefathers 
of all the Indo-Germanic or Japhetic 
tribes as one nation before that 
time when “ by these were the isles 
of the Gentiles divided in their 
hands; every one after his tongue, 
after their families, in their nations.” 
To this common nation it has been 
proposed to give the name of Aryans, 
or Iranians. It seems that their 
habits were much the same as those 
of the patriarchal tribes of the Se- 
mitic race described in the Bible. 
They were a pastoral people, and 
the head of the family was the king. 
Highlanders no doubt delight in 
the proofs.of the antiquity of their 
own system of clans, by finding how 
finely divided and how much re- 
spected were collateral relationships 
in that early age. We might have 
heard more about them from the He- 
brew records, if they, like the Israel- 
ites, had preserved a monotheistic 
tradition. Their idolatry appears to 
have proceeded, according to Dr. Max 
Miller, from the original poverty of 
language. They were fain to de- 
scribe the changes in the pheno- 
mena of nature by human relations, 
and thus they came to personifi- 
cation of those phenomena. With 
them night brought forth the dawn, 
and thus night became at once a 
mother, and in time was deified. 
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The Greeks, from thejr vivid ima- 
ginations, became the most arrant 
idolaters of the family. The Per- 
sians, on the other hand, preserved 
a greater simplicity of religion ; and 
while the Jews clave to the tradition 
of a God who ‘‘ made man in His own 
image,” they adhered with a grand 
erroneousness, to the worship of the 
pure element of fire. We probably 
find traces of this worship even in the 
multiplicity of the religion of the Pe- 
lasgians — in the worship of Vesta or 
Hestia, that ancient and respectable 
divinity who required a sisterhood 
of pre-Christian nuns to administer 
her rites and sacrifices. As the char- 
acters of the diverging tribes de- 
veloped, their gods developed also, 
and we may read off history from 
mythology. With the Greeks the 
rule of life was physical beauty, and 
the full exercise of physical and in- 
tellectual vigour; and their gods 
abundantly reflected this rule of 
life. With the Goths and Norsemen 
strength was the rule of life, and a 
moral element was added, that of 
valour. They were at all events 
brave, and, because brave, true; for 
falsehood is the vice of the coward 
and the slave. The Berserker must 
fear nothing —not even Odin him- 
self. There is a terrific grandeur 
in that conduct of the. northern 
Viking, who, when told that he 
must go to hell if he, would not 
be baptised, and as a reply to the 
question where his ancestors were, 
was told they were in hell, said, 
“Then I elect to go to my ances- 
tors.” Christianised, this Viking 
valour takes the shape of duty. No 
power, no circumstances, can take 
from a man the power to be true 
and fearless; and in this spirit it 
is written round the wheel of the 
British war-ship, “ England expécts 
every man to do his duty.” If Nel- 
son had beeh that heathen Viking, 
we doubt if the missionary would 
have frightened him into baptism, 
though he might have persuaded 
him by the argument of love. In 
the British Islands the history of 
the several races that peopled them 
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is written in the several languages 
and dialects. The Celts are still 
pastoral, the Anglo-Saxons agricul- 
tural, the Norsemen maritime ; the 
Normans, the Romans of the north, 
still bind all together’ by their laws, 
and gracefully bear the principal 
burden of government. Happily 
for our safety, we are fringed and 
fenced with a Norse population, 
who take to the sea like ducks. Oar 
Lowlanders, both English and Scot- 
tish, are Anglo-Saxon; our High- 
landers are Celts. Of course, inter- 
marriages have produced a general 
mixture; but the mixture does not 
even now descend to the roots of 
society. There is still a distinction 
of features and of dialects, though 
the general language of all, like the 
general physiognomy, is an amalgam. 
Of all the races, the Welsh gee, per- 
haps, the most pure, which is @floubt- 
ful advantage to them, as power, 
both in man and animal, is the result 
of the mixing of breeds. On fhe 
whole, it may be said that two lan- 
guages only prevail in the British 
Islands —the Celtic and the Ten- 
tonic ; the Welsh, Irish, and Gael be- 
ing subdivisions of the former, and 
the Danish and Anglo-Saxon of the 
latter. But it is as difficult to clas- 
sify languages as it is to classify the 
animal kingdom; all the species ran 
into one another with imperceptible 
nuances. For instance, the Low- 
land Scottish has a much stronger 
admixture of Teutonic words, Ger- 
man and Norse, than the general 
English, and is freer from the in- 
grafted words of Norman or Latin 
origin. And we know as a matter 
of history, that the influence of the 
Norman conquest was only partially 
felt in the south of Scotland, and 
did not extend itself to the. north 
at all. Weare all aware that both 
Northmen and Saxons had one 
favourite beverage for the people, 
which the Northmen called ale, and 
the Saxons beer. We also know 
that the two names coexist; but it 
is said that where the stronger liquor 
is called ale, the Danish element is 
the stronger in the population, and 
25 
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where beer is honoured and ale held 
in comparative contempt, the An- 
glo- Saxon. So that Christopher 
Sly, when he called for a cup of the 
smallest ale, betrayed his Saxon ori- 
gio, or perhaps that of the great 
Shakespeare himself, as, indeed, 
might be expected in the midland 


locality of Stratford - upon - Avon.. 


Stratford-upon- Avon! How much 
of English history is in this single 
word! we see in it the Roman strat, 
the Teutonic ford, and the British 
river or avon! We know not how 
many elements of race —added to 
the Anglo-Saxon — may have gone 
to form the grand composite called 


Shakespeare. 
One must be careful, in using 
these great family names, not 


to assign them, as we would to a 
parish gw pauper, too circumscribed 
a settl@ment. Our Saxons did not 
live, as do their present namesakes, 
in the north of Germany; but they 
paased over it, whence no one knows, 
but from the East somewhere. It 
is said that their name is identical 
with that of the Sacw, who alone, 
beside the Persian knights, fought 
valorously at Plateza. The present 
kingdom of Saxony has received a 
Sclavonic population; while the 
present Thuringians are a high 
German race of later comers. Our 
Saxons were low Germans. But 
they doubtless abode in Thuringia 
once, since skeletons have been 
lately exhumed there with the 
backets beside them in which they 
used to carry their mead or hydro- 
mel, and other implements, the pat- 
terns of which have been found in 
Britain. 
men were a very vague population. 
In general they doubtless came 
from the fiords of Norway, the 
islands of Denmark, and the south 
shore of the Baltic, and attacked the 
nearest et so that Worsaae om 
supposed that England was chiefly 
settled by Danes, “an Scotland by 
Norwegians. But even now Norse- 
men and Danes speak the same lan- 
guage with a slight dialectic differ- 
ence, and the distinction is rather 
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local than ethnic. In those early 
times, until they came to some fival 
land, all mankind were rolling 
stones, and as such they gather- 


ed no moss, but came hungry 
as hunters, devouring all before 
them. 


One of the strangest phenomena 
connected with the history of lan- 
guage, is the prevalence of two 
characters in the same language 
side by side, like the major and 
minor keys in music. These char- 
acters have received the names of 
High and Low. They appear to 
belong to all the languages of the 
highly - organised races. We have 
high Celtic in the Welsh, Breton, 
and extinct Cumbrian and Cornish 
languages; low Celtic in the Irish, 
Gaelic, and Manx. We have the 
old high German and the Gothic, 
the mother of the Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, and present Platt- 
Deutsch, Dutch, and Flemish. We 
have high Pelasgian in the Hellenic 
language; low ‘Pelasgian in the 
Latin and Etruscan; and we have 
bifurcate subdivisions of these 
branches, one dialect of the same 
language more approaching the 
high, and the other the low key. 
In the languages derived from the 
Latin, we have high Latin in Frerch 
and Italian, low Latin in Spanish 
and Portuguese — the Portuguese 
being pitched still lower than the 
Spanish. In Greek we have high 
Hellenic in the Ionian and Attic 
dialects, low Hellenic in the Dorian 
and olic. And then, again, -we 
have high French in the Langue 
@’oi, low French in the Langue d’oc ; 
high Anglo-Saxon in English, and 
low Anglo-Saxon in Lowland Scot- 
tish. The general features are not 
easy to define, but the low lan- 
guages love the broad vowel sounds 
better than the fine; and of the 
consonants, prefer medials to termes. 
There is a greater richness and 
falness in the low languages —a 
greater precision and expressive- 
ness in the high, though it is diffi- 
cult to say, on the whole, which 
has the advantage in euphony. 
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Some philologists have fancied that 
they discover gender in this differ- 
ence, and that one type may have 
sprung from the language of the 
fathers of the human race, and the 
other from the mothers. But it is 
difficult to say which is the more 
masculine or the more feminine. If 
we compare Italian with Spanish, 
Italian appears the more easy to 
articulate, and therefore the more 
adapted for song, while Spanish is 
fuller and grander, and more sono- 
rous. The beauty of the Spanish 
does certainly appear of a more 
masculine order than that of the 
Italian. And where the two types 
conflict — aud it is a question of the 
weaker giving way—it seems as if 
the low language is apt to get the 
upper hand; as, for instance, in 
America, where the high German 
comes in contact with the English. 
And high languages appear to have 
a tendency to become low; for in- 
stance, the Attic variety of Ionic 
Greek, in which, as time went on, 
contractions of vowels supervened, 
and the double + was substituted 
for the double ¢ — redccew and xedr- 
teww would correspond to “ besser’ 
in German, as compared with ‘“‘ bet- 
ter” in English. Thus we are in- 
clined to think that if there is any 
foundation of truth for this fancy 
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of sex in language, that the high 
type represents the feminine, and 
the low type the masculine element. ~ 
The words high and low themselves 
would be perhaps as well rendered 
by sharp and flat, as their significa- 
tion has a musical anal The 
high type may be more feminine 
than the low or bass, as the voices 
of women are higher than those of 
men. Perhaps time will unravel 
this strange riddle of language. It 
will be indeed marvellous if it be 
discovered that language reflects 
man, not only in his organisatfon 
generally, but in his sexual rela- 
tionship, and that the study of 
language is thus in all completeness 
the study of the mental history of 
man, making the complement to 
ethnology or the study of his phy- 
sical history, and both together 
comprising the natural history of 
the highest of God’s creatures. His- 
tory, commonly so called, is a re- 
cord only of the actions and con- 
scious words of men, and may itself 
be coloured according to the writer's 
bias or mannerism. Language is 
a history of the thoughts and un- 
conscious words of men, and must 
be a true record, because, like the 
facts of nature, its characters have 
been traced by the finger of the 
Creator. 
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DAVID WINGATE’S POEMS AND SONGS. 


[Tue following are Preface and some specimens from a forthcoming 
volume containing Poems and Songs which have been sent to us from 
Lanarkshire. — Ep. B. W/.] 


PREFACE. 


I confess that I see no reason why I should write a preface, and, un- 
advised, would probably have left it unwritten. But some friends — men 
of learning and taste — assure me it is absolntely necessary. What can I 
say? Shall I tell you I have no learning? The book itself will tell you 
that Shall I whine, and say to my critic, “Have mercy on me! — think 
of my position in life?” No, indeed! On the contrary, I say, Weigh 
the book alone. My peculiar circumstances (if they be peculiar) have no 
right to go in with it. If I have sung badly or thought sillily, let it be 
no excuse for me that I am, and have been, a collier since my ninth year. 
Probably the fact of my being a collier should have been suppressed 
altogether; but I thought, if any reader wishes to know what I am, the 
information is here for him, If the book has any merit apart from what- 
ever that fact may suggest, it may live; if not, it deserves to die. If a 
groundless vanity has given ‘birth to and sustained my long-cherished 
dream of something better than the pit, do not hesitate to tell me so. 
It may serve to convince me that I am in my proper place, and teach me 
to be content. God save me from that charity which refrains from calling 
me a blockhead because my face is covered with coal-gum! To those 
who have aided and encouraged me in putting my thoughts into this 
form, I can only say — Thank you most sincerely ! 
Davip Wincate. 
WINDMILLHILL, NEAR MOTHERWELL, Feb. 1862. 


A MINER’S MORNING SONG. 


Awake, brother miner! The stars have grown dim, 
"Tis time to be stirring the sleep-strengthened limb ; 
The lark is saluting the regions of love, 

And soon will the sun flash the grey mists above : 
Prepare thee to sink, though the fancy should soar ; 
We must to the dark scenes of labour once more. 


Come! rise, brother, rise! and from grumbling refrain ; 
He who murmurs in idleness, murmurs in vain ; 

A sweet slumber hangs on thy little ones’ brows, 

A love-hallow’d prayer’s in the heart of thy spouse : 
She pleads where thou know’st she has pled well before, 
That angels may guard thee to safety once more. 


Arise! brother miner! ’Twas only a dream, 

That bum of green woodlands, that:stroll by the stream ; 
Some joy-loving fairy, in portraiture gay, 

-Hath shown thee by night what thon seest not by day. 
Yet, brother, despair not, the hours will pass o’er ; 

Weill rise, as the day wanes, to gladness once more. 


Suppress those deep sighs, brother, though it may be 
« The fate of thy kinsman is waiting for thee ; 
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O’er sorrows untasted ’tis folly to brood ; 

We must, like thy kinsman, brave danger for food. 
Then up and be stirring; like serf-men of yore, 

We'll rest when we've plodded our portion once more. 


Be cheerful, poor brother! I’ve heard of a land 
Where no over-labour e’er blisters the hand ; — 


’ A land where no fetters of slavery @re seen, 
Where the grindstone of tyranny never hath been. 
. Perhaps we'll go there when our ploddings are o’er, 
And then we'll be weary-bon’d miners no more. 
FIRE! 


[The late melancholy accident at the Dykehead Pit, near Larkhall, Ham- 
ilton, suggested the following Poem. The incidents are, I think, nearly 
real 

It was the corning-time—the hour 
Of rest, but new begun ; 
The ponies had their rakes * brought in, 
Aad been stabled one by one : 
Some lucky miners had been sent 
To the regions of the sun. 


The “ oncost ” near the bottom saty 
With napkins spread on knee, 
Taking their humble-mid-day bite, 

Drinking the twice-warm’d tea ; 
Eating their labour-season’d meal 
In thankfulness and glee : 


When, lo! they heard a sound, that made 
Their breath for a time retire — 
A strange alarming sound—and still 
é Its note of alarm rose higher. ; 
“* Let’s see what’s wrong,” said one: “ my God! 
There drops the signal-wire ; ° 
The lining-deals are glowing red, 
And the shaft’s ablaze with fire !” 


“ What's to be done!” thought every one, 
As they gaz’d, with fear aghast, 

And felt the air around them rush 
With a strong and strengthening blast. 

“ What's to be done!” What could they do? 
For the burning wood fell fast, 

And the roar of the fire above proclaim’d 
Life’s chances hastening past. 


The growing heap of embers red 
There helplessly they watch’d, 

And they saw the cage drop hissing hot, 
With the sever’d rope attach’d. 


Then thicker fell the burning shower, 
And the air-rush ceas’d anon, 

While a thick white cloud—the breath of Death— 
Began to gather down. , 





* Rake—load. 
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Fast spread the news, and from the face 
The miners, hurrying, throng ; 

They see the smoking wreck, but scarce 
Conjecture all that’s wrong. 

And loud and wildly rose their cry 
Up through the smoke and flame, 

“ Good God! are we to die like dogs?” 
But still n@ answer came. 


And oh! the torture of their thoughts, 
As there they sat or stood, 

And saw the stifling, thickening cloud 
Still closer o’er them brood. 

Oft as the long, long hours crept past, 
And no relief seem’d near, 

Despair assum’d the voice of Hope, 
A neighbour’s heart to cheer ; 

And when the deadly damp had come, 
When Death was present there, 

Religion with her solace came, 
And breath’d the fervent prayer.’ 

The dead and dying, huddled close, 
In gropps together lie ; 

Some from the crowd apart have crept, 
In peace alone to die. 

And Memory and Affection stood 
Their closing eyes before, 

And spoke of those they lov’d, whose smile 

ould never greet them more. 

And when at last the rope came down, 
To grasp it some would leap, 

While some in apathy turn’d o’er, * 
The sleep of Death to sleep! 


Meanwhile, above, a mighty erowd 
Has come from far and near ; 

A few to lend their aid have come, 

_. The rest to see and hear. 


And sad indeed is the sight they see, 
For ruin rules the scene ; 

Yon heap of ashes tells where once 
The scaffolding had been ; 

Yonder the naked engine stands, 
And the pit’s somewhere between. 


And fathers, mothers, wives, around, 
Wait for their own dear dead, 

Whose winding-sheets at home are out, 
And ready to be spread. 


And has there nought been done, the fate 
Of those dear friends to know? 

Oh, yes ! the mining chiefs have long 
Been hurrying to and fro. 
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Their hundred plans confusion breed, 
For each his skill must show ; 

Meantime the precious hours haste on. 
And the poor men die below. 


Die? No, not all—for, hark! a voice 
Is heard from the ruin’d pit, 

A desperate human wail. “ Qh, haste, 
They may all be living yet !” 

And the angel Hope comes down among 
The mourning ones to sit. 


A rope was lower’d ; bat how describe 
The agony of thought 

That chill’d the hearts of those who ne'er 
Could find the friends they sought, 

As one by one the living, dead, 
And dying, up were brought ? 


And still the tamult louder grows ; 
Here some for whisky cry ; 

There brates endow’d with speech crack jokes 
As the dead are carried by ; 

And curses, bandied to and fro, 
Mid jests and laughter fly— 

What cares the thoughtless crowd for those 
Poor mourners listening nigh ? 


At length the last of all the dead 
Is from the ruins borne 
As stars begin to fade, and night 
Gives place to smiling morn. 
And miners, as they hurry home, 
Thus musing, sadly say, 
“ Their turn was yesterday, and ours ° 
Perhaps will come to-day :” 
And the desponding answer is, 
“ God knows! perhaps it may.” 


MY LITTLE WIFE, 


My little wife has two merry black eyes, 
Sweet little, dear little, daisy-fac’d Jane; 
And fifty young lads always deem’d her a prize, 
And blam’d the kind creature for causing them pain. 
They all knew her pretty, 
And some thought her witty, 
But sware of sound sense she was faultless and free, 
Because the fair scoffer 
Refus’d every offer, 
And secretly cherish’d affection for me. 


My little wife has a cheek-dimpling smile, 
Sweet ljttle, dear little, lily-brow’d Jane ; 

A blythe buoyant nature that cares not for ‘toil, 
So how could the poor lads from loving refrain ? 
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In spite of her seorning, 
They woo'd night and morning. 
“ The wild little coquette,” they cried, “is heart-free !” 
Nor dream’d that she weeping, 
While others were sleeping, 
Oft hopelessly cherished affection for me. 


My little wife weekly to the church came, 
Sweet little, dear little, mellow-voie'd Jane, ; 
Where I, fill’d with equal devotional flame, 4 
Would glance at her fair face again and again. 
Sometimes an emotion, 
Not wholly devotion, 
A dim nameless thrill, o’er my senses would flee, 
And then, growing bolder, 
I dar’d to behold her, 
And wish that such sweetness would once think of me. 


My little wife often round the church hill, 
Sweet little, dear little, neat-footed Jane, 
Walked slowly, and lonely, and thoughtfal, until 
The afternoon bell chim’d its call o’er the plain. 
And nothing seem’d sweeter 
To me than to meet her, 
And tell her what weather ’twas likely to be, , 
My heart the while glowing, 
The selfish wish growing, 
That all her affections were centred in me. 


My little wife once (’tis strange, but ’tis true), 
Sweet little, dear little, love-troubled Jane, 
So deeply absorbed in her day-dreaming grew, 
The bell chim’d and ceas’d, yet she heard not its strain ; 
And I, walking near her 
(May love ever cheer her, 
Who thinks all such wandering of sin void and free), 
Strove hard to persuade her, 
That He who had made her 
Had destined her heart-love for no one but me. 


My little wife—well, perhaps this was wrong— 
Sweet little, dear little, warm-hearted Jane, 
Sat on the hill-side till her shadow grew long, 
Nor tired of the preacher that thus could detain. 
J argued so neatly, — 
And proved so completely 
That none but poor Andrew her husband could be, 
She smil’d when I bless’d her, 
And blush’d when I kiss’d her, 
And own’d that she lov’d and would wed none but me. 


My little wife is not always quite sure, 
Sweet little, dear little, hearth-cheering Jane, 
That joy will not tarry where people are poor, 
But only where Wealth and her satellites reign. 
In each baby-treasure 
She finds a new pleasure: 
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If purse and demand should by chance disagree, 
She smiles, bravely humming, 
‘‘ A better time’s coming.” 

And trusts in good health, in the future, and me ! 


THE DEEIN’ FISHER. 


Gang, Jenny, bring my fishing-book, 
And lay’t doon by my side, 

That I ance mair may view the lines 
And flees that were my pride ; 

I'll spread them out upon the mat, 
And sort them ane by ane, 

And think I’m on some burnie’s bank, 
Some cloudy day in June. 


And have I on ye spent, my flees, . 
Sae mony hours in vain? 
And will ye ne’er in hauns o’mine 
Deceive a trpot again ? 
Maun I ne’er mair in Avon drook 
Your wings, my bonny flees, 
Nor fin’ the caller water plash 
Sae kindly owre my knees ? 


There, Jenny, lay them by again, 
I’m jist like ony wean, 

Wii trifles for a moment pleas’d, 
Wii trifles fill’d wi’ pain. 

Oh, Sirs! but they’ve a weary time 
On creeping Doom wha wait, * 

Expectin’ morn and e’en to hear 
His trumpet at the gate. 


Dear Jenny! we in wedlock’s yoke 
Hae drawn thegither weel, 

Though ae trout meltit* frae a tak,+ 
Ye didna often squeel.f 

Ye ne'er wi’ gloomy looks against 
My only pleasure stood, 

Nor grudg’d an antrin idle day 
When streams were in the tid.2 


In vain the shirra warnt me, Jen’, 
In vain he fin’t me sair ; 

To hae oor hard-won siller back 
I us’t my rod the mair. 

.I ken I should the salmon spar’t 
That socht oor streams to spawn ; 

But them that law forbids to fish 
Maun tak jist when they can. 








* Meltii—exchanged for whisky. 

+ Tak—the fishes caught on one excursion. 
+ Squeel—grumble, scold. 

S$ Tid—season. 
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But, Jenny, noo it’s owre ; nae mair 
I'll paidle in the Clyde, 

Nae mair my rod owre Avon wave 
Wi’ a’ a fisher’s pride. 

Thy stream, Carbarns, I’ll roop nae mair, 
Nor up the water steer, 

And frae thy dark deep pools, Dalserf, 
The pike in triumph bear. 


This worl’ is jist a river, Jen’, 
Wi’ human shoals aye thrang ; 

Some strugglin’ aye against the stream, 
Some cannie borne alang. 

And Death stauns owre’t wi’ otter-line, 
Oot liftin’ ten by ten, 

Syne whare we're taen, or hoo we're us’t, 
We guess, but naething ken. 


And I am jist a puir lean troot 
That in the pan wad burn, 
And, strugglin’ past the otter-line, 
Am liftit in my turn. 
Oh! but to leeve, and shield the bairns 
When want or winter ca’s, 
I wad gie a’ that ever swam 
"Tween Ailsa and the Fa’s. 


Ay, Jenny, weel the tear o’ grief 
May shimmer in thy ee ; 
Thoygh wee and feckless, I hae been 
A kin’ guidman to thee. , 
He’s comin’ fast that creditor 
Wha maun hae a’ that’s awn; 
I see the settin’ sun, but when 
Or whare will come the dawn? 


Oh, Jenny, when the time comes rou’ 
To lay me ’neath the swaird, 

Say, will ye try and get me laid 
In auld Cam’nethan yaird, 

Sae, when the last lood trumpet-note 
Frae Death’s grip sets me free, 

How sweet ’twill be the bonny stream, 
Sae lang my joy, to see! 


SPAE CRAFT.* 


My bairn, while thy mither rests tir’d wi’ her toil, 
While the pan’s chirmin’ sweetly its promise to boil, 
While nae neebor draps in the “‘ wee stranger to see,” 
Or to “‘ taste,” and foretell what a beauty thou’lt be, 
Shall I play the warlock wi’ nae evil ee, 

And glint at the future that’s waiting on thee? 
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* Spae crafi—the art of foretelling. 
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Come, let thy wee haun lie sae gently on mine, 
And let me peer into ilk curve, cross, and line : 
This shows where prosperity’s pathway runs clear, 
And these where the crosses o’ life interfere. 

Alas! thy wee haun seems o’ crosses fill’d fou, 

But surely, oh, surely, I dinna read true! 


Can it be that in scorn thou withdraw’st thus thy haun ? 
Ye canna sae soon earthly souns un’erstaun : 

Bat maybe the soul frae its first hour below 

Instinctively shrinks frae the shadow o’ woe ; 

And has thy ain father, while o’ thee sae fain, 

In daffin’ thus caus’d thee thy first thrill o’ pain? 


I see thee, sweet bairnie, a bud on life’s tree, 

Wi’ twa shelterin’ leafs in thy mither and me ; 

I see thee, while sweeps the light blast o’er the field, 
Cour cozie and trustfu!ly under thy bield ; 

But twa bonnie buds o’ mair promise than thee 

Hae shrunk ‘neath that shelter, and faun on the lea. 


Alas! I had better the spae-trade let be, — 
Already a heart-mist cluds up o’er my ee; ; 
For, lo! on the first arch o’ life’s brig, wi’ pain, 
I see a sweet, cherub-fac’d, toddlin’ wee wean, 
An orphan —the features I canna discern, 

But surely they canna be thine, my ain bairn. 


Oh, no! noo the heart-mist is dichtit awa, 

And, rosy and curly, and hearty and braw, 

I see oor ain Agnes, nae orphan, I ween, 

Dance o’er a’ life’s arches frae ane to eighteen ; 

And then the dark futare’s nae mair my concern — 
Heaven best kens the lad that were worth sic a bairn. 


Richt puirly, I trow, wi’ thy haun hae I sped ; 

Let’s see what grand things in thy face may be read : 
Thou smil’st, and what merry cheek-dimples are seen ! 
And heaven’s ain blue’s in thy twa blinkin’ een. 

Cauld, cauld were the heart, and far harder than airn, 
Could o’ thee say waur than “ God bless thee, my bairn !” 


O! what gars me sigh as I gaze on thy face, 

And graces to come in its lineaments trace ? 

O’ dangers to thee which nae love can avert, 

What gars this vague fear creep sae cauld o’er my heart ? 
I’m thinking, my bairn, on the battle o’ life, 

And wond'ring what skaith waits for thee in strife. 


Oh, never again, while thy weal is my care, 

The dark, sinfu’ regions o’ spaedom I'll dare. 

‘T were vain to expect thou wilt cost us nae tears 

In our toil-wearied way through the dim hop’d-for years ; 
But aye we'll see in thee, as sweet and as dear, 

The Agnes awa in the Agnes that’s here. 
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LITTLE BROTHER.—A SONG FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Oh! come, let us lay all our playthings aside, 
And sing of our brother again ; 

We will sing how he once in our games join’d with pride, 
Forgetting his cough and his pain. 


But he’s gone far away to the land of the stars— - 
All his moaning and weeping are o’er ; 

And till death the bright portals of glory unbars, 
We shall see little brother no more. 


Little brother was kind, with a manner so sweet, 
And his ringlets so fairylie fell ; 
Oh! we always were ‘happy together to meet, . 
For we lov’d little brother so well, 
But he’s gone far away, &c. 


Little brother could sing, and ’twas pleasant to hear 
Him join in the hymn or the song ; 
Ah! we never once deem’d his departure so near, 
Nor thought he’d be absent so long. 
But he’s gone far away, &c. 


No more we'll for him gather primroses gay — 
Little brother of flowers was so fond ; 
Now, he’s gathering bright flowers that will ne’er fade away, 
Yonder hills of white clouds far beyond. 
For he’s gone far away, &c. 


No more shall he gaze on the far-flying kite, 
Whose string to his carriage was bound ; 
. Nor smile in his chair, on the long winter night, 
When the guess or the story goes round. 
For he’s gone far away, &c. 


We must all be good children, and swear not, nor lie, 
And always from quarrelling refrain, 

And so, one by one, to the star-land we’ll fly, 
And meet little brother again. 


For he’s gone far away to the land of the stars, 
He has passed through the valley of pain ; 

And when death the bright portals of glory unWars, 
We shall meet little brother again. 


THE FACES IN THE FIRE, 


In langsome nichts o’ winter, when frost is unco keen, 

When snaw is skinklin’ on the streams, and stars are scantly seen ; 
When gantin’ in the ingle-neuk, oppress’d by vague desire, 

Wha hasna gaz’d wi’ wonder at the faces in the fire? 

The reek may swither, and at last refuse to tak the lum ; 

Ae bairn may fiddle on the tangs, ane on the server drum ; 
Confusion owre the hoose may reign, but o’t they dinna tire, 

Wha ’mang the glowin’ aizles see the faces in the fire ? 
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Frae ‘tween the ribs they’re keekin’ oot, we ken them every ane, 
E’n though there should be naething left except a nose and chin ; 
‘The fashion 0’ some unco mooth we see and brawly min’, 

And on some braid and manly broo yet trace the sorrow-line. 
What happy memories some recall! and when we ithers see, 

A something for a moment dims the dazzled burning ee ; 

Some wear the smile o’ heaven itsel’, and some a frown sae dire ; 
Ah, sirs! there’s something unco in the faces in the fire. 


Whiles bye in hurryin’ groups they pass, whiles lingerin’ ane by ane, 

r As if they each in memory’s ha’ some honoured place wad win ; 

Some tell o’ nichts when social joy and mirth appear’d supreme, 

Some help us owre to dream again some early passion-dream. 

Oh! dootless ’tis for some wise end they gaze upon us there— 

To warm affections chilling fast, or chase tormentin’ care ; 

Or gar us bound through life again unclogg’d by age’s mire : 

Ah! vile’s the wretch wha joyless sees the faces in the fire. { 


The faces o’ neglected freens we're sure to see them there ; 

There 0’ impatient creditors we'll meet the angry stare. 

If e’er, wi’ mean unmanly art, ye plann’d a lassie’s wrang, 

Ye'll see her pale despairin’ face the glowin’ coal amang. 

Ye may frae hunger’s deadly haun hae saved a wanderin’ wean— 
Its features, for a moment seen, ye ne’er may mind again, 

But, ah! the face o’ her ye wrang’d, in hopes ’twad ne’er transpire, 
Is ever, ever present ’mang the faces in the fire. 


There’s ane that was a freen langsyne—alas ! where is he noo ?— 
Fu’ mony a year aboon his grave has fa’en the summer dew. 
There’s ane that was a crabbit wicht—we min’ his spitefu’ girn, 
And there’s the happy lassie’s face that leev’d beside the burn. 

And whase is yon? We mind it noo—ah! Willie, wanderin’ still ; 
Soon may ye hae a safe return, wi’ health and wealth your fill ; 
And then (for to your freenship we shall ance again aspire) 

We'll tell ye hoo we saw ye ’mang the faces in the fire. 


ELEGY. 
NOT WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


Nature’s robe was autumn tinted, 
Golden tints that poet’s lo’e ; 
Rain to scanty showers was stinted, 
Richly fell the needfu’ dew. 
Bloomin’ on the ryegrass meadows 
Babs of clover-flowers were seen ; 
Darker grew the woodland shadows, 
Darker grew the swelliu’ bean. 


Brooding by the forest fountains, 
Blackbirds sat, nae mair embower’d; 

Mistier ‘mang their brother mountains 
Tintoc and Benlomond tower’d. 

Summer's hopes had grown maturer, 
O’er despair the day seem’d won; 

For th farmer’s wealth grew surgr 
With each settin’ of the sun. 
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But the autumn hopes and beauty 
Couldna tether wanderin’ Death ; 
Grim and stern he did his duty— 


“ Nickin’ thread ” and “ chokin’ breath.” 


And without a scythe or lister 
(Baith in vain were tried before), 
But wi’ alcohol and blister 
He had stricken Willie M——e. 


Willie was nae “ freak of nature ;” 

Strappin’, straucht, and strong was he; 
But, devoted to the creature, 

Willie’s sin was barley-bree! 
Thochtless as an unshod fillie, 

He had leev’d through sun and storm, 
And had been the drouthiest billie 

Ever patronis’d a worm. 


Sairly Willie’s comrades miss’t him, 
For his jokes were rich and rare ; 
Aften owre their drams they bless’d him— 
Drams they could but barely spare. 
Aft (for lees are deem’d nae sinnin’ 
When the dram ca’s round the crack) 
They had sworn they saw him grinnin’, 
Cauld and ghastly, at their back. 


See them on a winter e’enin’, 
While the sleet is fa’in’ fast, 

And the beeches, northward leanin’, 
Sway like willows in the blast. 

See them from their ingles venturin’, 
Scornfu’ of their temptsome glouff, 

And, defyin’ tempest, saunterin’ 
Slowly to their whisky-houff. 


Blest wi’ boxfu’s of tobacco, 
Owre and owre their pipes they fill, 
Round they drive the burnin’ aqua, 
And the red deceivin’ yill. 
Each displays, nae gesture lackin’, 
A’ his wisdom and his lore ; 
Till at last they fell a-crackin 
Of their comrade, Willie M——. 


Loudly they declar’d his praises, 
Willie’s was an honoured name— 

Fair and fresh as summer daisies, 
Lang wad last his fisher fame. 

‘“‘ Bat,” quoth ane, wi’ whisky flarried, 
“ Curse me, callans, whare I sit, 
But oor comrade should been buried, 

Whare he wished, at Waterfit. 


“ Aft amang the hazel bushes, 
Dippin’ down in purlin’ Cart, 
He has tell’t me a’ the wishes % 
Of liis warm and honest heart. 
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‘ Here,’ quoth he, ‘ when Death wins ower me, 
When I’m heukit, stiff, and dead, 

’*Neath thae brackens straught afore ye 
Lay my auld grey frostit head. 


“ *Let my rod be buried wi’ me, 
Wi’ my flees that ocht could-kill ; 

Syne when mortals canna see me, 
Up I'll get and fish my fill. 

Lang e’er cock-craw or hen-cackle 
L'il be stannin’ on yon stane ; 

Man! what glorious fish I’ll tackle, 
Jist to let awa again! 


“Or, when tir’d of rod and ripple, 
When the stars wink in the burn, 

When auld neebors meet to tipple, 
To a spirit-fish I'll turn. 

See me then wi’ rapture playin’ 
In the skinkle of the moon, 

Or by haughs and holmlands strayin’, 
Fear’t for neither dam nor linn. 


**« Aft when lint-powed W—e M—h—n 
Whips the stream wi’ a’ his skill, 
J, unseen, ahint him splauchin’, 
Sair will teaze my comrade Will. 
Whiles, a flashin’ braw four-pounder, 
I will frae the stream be drawn ; 
Losh! how cheatit Will will wonder 
As I, slippin’, leave his haun ! 


‘** Whiles, in pebbly shallows strandit, 
In I'll tempt him, shoon and a’ ; 
Syne, while on his back he’s landit, 
Down the stream I’ll scour awa : 
Whiles, amang the boulders hidin’, 
I will jouk him for an hour, 
Then, in fifty fish dividin’, 
Frae his claspit fingers scour. 


‘** Clarkston chiels, and chaps frae Thorny,* 
To some ither stream micht flit, 
For, by a’ the imps of Horny,t 
Nocht they get at Waterfit.t 
Ginlers§ there wad get their farin’— 
Deil nor they were a’ defanck !— 
And the otter, pike, and heron, ; 
Meet wi’ mony a sair begank.’ 


“Thus were Willie’s wishes spoken, 
Ere he dee’d but twa short weeks, 
And though whiles I thocht him jokin’, 
Tears were trintlin’ doon his cheeks. 





Thorny—Thornliebank. + Horny --Sat 
Waterfit—Waterfoot ; a village on the White Cart. 
Ginlers—from ginlin’; to catch fish with the hand. 
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Oh! that he had langer tarriet, 
To be wi’ us whare we sit; 
Or that he had jist been buried, 
As he wished, at Waterfit.” 


Need I tell how the replenish’d 
Gill-stoup round the board had flown, 
Ere the mist of sorrow vanish’d, 
And the sun of pleasure shone ; 
How ilk pouch of cash was emptied, 
How they lingered, drouthy still— 
How wi’ promis’d trout they temptit 
In the grudg’d and tickit gill ? 


Need I tell ye Will’s connection 
Wi’ their toasts, though cauld he lay ; 
How they plann’d his resurrection, 
And his second burial-day ; 
How of fishin’ feats they swagger’d, 
As they drank, and drier grew ; 
Till at early morn they stagger’d 
Homeward, brethren sworn—but fou ! 


THE DOMINIE’S OF.* 


The Dominie’s sel’ 
He was grey, thin, and bel’,+ 
And lang frae his cheek had fled youth’s rosy glow ; 
A dark sparkling ee, 
Like the robin’s, had he, 
And like him in this was the Dominie’s Oc. : 
But she had saft locks o’ the hazel’s ain broom, 
That ne’er in ‘fore’d ringlets wav’d wantonly roon, 
But aye in smooth braids, that fu’ brawly could show 
How humble and mild was the Dominie’s Oe. 


The Dominie’s voice 
Had nae need to sound twice 
To lay the air-castles o’ schule-callans low, 
Sae sonorous and stern— 
"Twas ins dread a’ lk beiza— 
Far different frae that o’ the Dominie’s Oe. 
Her voice was as sweet as the lav’rock’s at dawn, 


That through the grey mist cheers his mate on*the lawn ; 


Sae rich when she sang—when she spak aye sae low— 
lik bairn lik’d to crack wi’ the Dominie’s Oe. 


In the Dominie’s life 
Ups and downs had been rife, 
Romance circling round him wi’ strange Renaies flow ; 
- Better times he had seen 
And far puirer had been, 
Though nane heard the tale but the Dominie’s Oe. 
She kent in what fancies the auld man took pride, 
‘ What memories to harp on, what themes to avoid, 
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* Oe—grandchild. + Bel'—bald. 
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To chase away sadness and charm away woe; 
And sweet was the task to the Dominie’s Oe. 


In the Dominie’s chair, 
When at e’en he sat there, 
Enjoying the bliss slipper’d ease can bestow, 
On the lines of his face 
Sober lair had chief place, 
As learn’dly and kindly he crack’d wi’ his Oe. 
How happy was she when a blythe thing he said ! 
How sweet were the smiles round her dimples that play’d ! 
But fast fell her tears when he spak o’ that woe 
That left him alane in the world wi’ his Oe. 


In the Dominie’s heart 
Prey’d ae care which nae art, 
Nae wiles o’ the maiden could soothe or o’erthrow, 
“ Life’s sand’s running fast— 
When the last grain hath past, 

In a’ the wide worl’ wha’ll befriend my sweet Oc ?” 
Puir man! he ne’er dream’d that a secret she had—_ 
That far owre the sea thrave her ain faithfu’ lad— 
Until his return brang a love-worthy jo, 

, Wi’ comfort for life, to the Dominie’s Oe! 


THAT GLOAMIN’ LANGSYNE. 5 


The westlin’ sky’s glowing ‘ 
With June’s parting smile, 
The collier is thinking 
Of morn’s irksome toil : 
O’er woodland and meadow 
Yon rain-cloud hath pass’d, 
And now from its bosom 
The bow’s fading fast : 
Sae faded Hope’s bow on that gloamin’ langsyne, 
When deeply ye lee’d, May, and wadnae be mine. 
Since then, oh! howslowly ° 
Time’s creepit awa! 
How scantly life’s joy-gleams 
Hath fa’en round us twa! | 
Ae weary wish wrinkling 
Our brows day by day ; 
And ae regret robing 
Our thoughts a’ in grey. 
Oh! what had we dune to be parted sae lang ? 
While loving sae fondly, May, what led us wrang ? 


Away o’er the ocean, 
Where lang I sojourn’d, 

Of growing wealth careless, 
Our parting I mourn’d. 

I fancied ye happy, 
Wi’ bairns but and ben, 

. Ae blythe blooming lassie, ° 
And lads growing men : 
VOL. XCI. » 26 
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Love-glances I saw that I thocht wad been mine, 
But for the cauld words on that gloamin’ lansyne. 


Ah, May! how I envied 
Your love and your smile, 
And grudg’d that anither 
Should aye for ye otil ! 
Alas! never dreaming 
That, bairnless and Jane, 
Ye focht your ain battle, 
And help socht frae nane ; 
And nurs’d the sweet hope that ere life ye should tyne, 
Ye’d richt a’ the wrangs o’ that gloamin’ langsyne. 


Oh! had some kind angel 
But whisper’d, ‘‘ She’s free, 
And wishing and wearying 
And waiting for thee!” 
Had hope ever whisper’d 
A dream half sae sweet, 
How fast o'er the ocean 
I'd flown to thy feet ! 
But how could I think ye for me e’er would pine, 
Or fancy ye mourn’d o’er that gloamin’ langsyne ? 


Bat farewell repining ! 
False pride’s left us noo ; 
Lang, lang’s been the trial, 
* But safe we’ve won througb. 
Thongh worn and sair shaken 
Wi’ tempests blawn past, 
Our barks in love’s haven 
Hae anchor’d at last. 
My joys shall be yours, May, your cares shall be mine, 
And pleasure will spring from that gloamin’ langsyne ! 








